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MARGARETE MATZENAUER, MERLE ALCOCK, 
Dramatic soprano. Contralto. 


C. MORTIMER WISKE 
CONDUCTOR 


and 


FOUR LEADING SOLOISTS 


of the 











PATERSON MUSIC FESTIVAL \ 
(Fourteenth Year) 
First Regiment Armory, Paterson, N. J. 


April 25, 26 and 27, 1916 ¥ 
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Photo by Campbell Gray. 
ANTOINE DE VALLY, 
Tenor. 


JAMES HARROD, 
Tenor. 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Concert and Schoo! Positions Secured, 
MRS, BABCOCK, 
Cagnrote HAL, 


Church, 


New York. 
Telephone, 2634 Columbus. 





Mr. anp Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
New York 


Home Studio: 163 East 62d St, 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 

Studio, 404 Carnegie Hall 

Tel. 


3061 Circle. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Acolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 
Phone, 7498 Bryant New York. 


HANS KRONOLD, 


Teaching Vicignestio and Ensemble 
Weekly Lecture Recitals. 


Studio: 2231 Broadway- -Elevator Entrance 80th St 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 

Oratorio, Musicales, Five Languages. 
Also VOCAL TEACHER. 
609 West 137th Street, . 


Concerts, 
New York. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 7o1 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, 


Mail address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
2128 Broadway, 


THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 


Studio, New York 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 


626 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Address personally, 106 W. goth St. 
Phone, 3gs2 River. 
Management: Standard Booking Office, 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


ist W. voth St Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING. 
Mwue. Anna E, Zitoier, Director. 
Opera House Bldg., New York. 
Tel, 1274 Bryant, 


Met. 


i425 Bway, 





Mr. ann Mrs, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Suite 70, Carnegie Hall. Phone, 1472 Circle. 
Residence, and Home for Students, Cliffcrest, 


Fer particulars apply, Carnecie Hat Srvupio. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Reaidence,2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials, 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West, 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 


HELEN ETHEL 
MsY ‘2 sh 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING. 
703-4 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350. 
Res, Tel. 3583 Morningside. 


EDMUND J. 





BLANCHE GOODE, 
PIANIST 
Available for Recitals (Knabe Piano Used) 
c/o Joseph Joiner, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 





ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 
PIANIST. 
Pupil of Gabrilowitsch. 
Soloist, A ist, E bl 
a West agth St. Parson Price Studio, 








THE HELENE MAIGILLE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF by CANTO 
(Science of Vocal Art) 


Hotel Majestic, Central Park Wen at zand St., 
New York 





LOIS MAY ALDEN, 
MUSIC STUDIOS—VIOLIN, VOICE, PIANO. 


ern Tour in March, 
3.5 West sone "SN . Y.. Phone Columbus P 
Standard Booking Office, Aeolian Hall, AY: 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
t2a2 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 


Mrs, Henry Smock Miss Susan S. 


Positive B Oo I Cc E. 


Breath Con- 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


Expert 
Coaching. 
trol, Perfect 

The Coronet, 57 W. 58th St. 


Diction in all 
languages. 
Tel. 2450 Plaza. 





ing. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York, 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Pupils accepted. 
645 Madison Ave., New York. Phone, Plaza 7483. 








Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Sing 
7ot Carnegie Hali, N. Y. City. 





LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
Regneas Studios: 135 W. 80th Street, New York 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


1ai1 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 


HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 
828 Seventh Ave., New York, Phone, Circle 24go. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 
792 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 





THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 


828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel, 28a2 Circle 
The Science and Art of Singing. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Special attention to tone tng og 


1425 Broadway, Met. Opera House Bldg., N. Y. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE, 

InsTRY CT1ION — _ SINGING 
BRANCHES—Oratorio, Concert 
Singing a Specialty. 

Musical Director Church of the Atonement, N. Y., 
Author “Art of Singing.” ¥ Fellows Musi- 
cal Bureau, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 764 Circle. 


IN 
and 


ALL 
Church 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIST, 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N, Y. 
Phone, Bryant 9086. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


in att its Branches. 
1, Booklet oo 


The Art of “Bei Canto” 
308 W. 56th St. Tel. 
§ 49%; padvene Sec’y, ot, 


y Vocal Method 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metrepolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No, 


143 West 4ad St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Teacher of the Lescnerizxy Metnop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City, 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING, 


Studio: 6a East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill, 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





GALIN - Paris - CHEVE SCHOOL oF 


Sicut Sincinc—Ear TRAINING. 
Wilbur A. Luyster, Director, 

New Location, 220 Madison Avenue, 

New Beginners and Advanced Students classes 

being formed (Day). Individual work may be be- 

gun at any time. Positive res Ask former 

Phones, 427 Murra 
5469 J B 


students. Hill, 


ford. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
34 G y Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 





"New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President, National Ass’n Teachers of Singing. 

Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals, 

130 Claremont Ave., New York, Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 

INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAR, HARMONY. 

With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 

Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 

York, 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray, Hill 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





¢ Studio: The Sherwood, §8 
Tel. 3750 Circle. 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall, 


est 57th St. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. s9th St. 

Telept , 4117 Columb 








MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE. 
Studio, 220 Madison Ave., New York. 
Phone, Murray Hill 427. 

Hotel Warrington, Madison Ave. 


Residence: 161 





Mme. EMMA A, DAMBMANN, 
(Mas, Hermann G. FrRigpMann) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 


Phone: Columbus 1628, 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the piches erfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave, and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN., PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vrotrnist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limi 


number of pupils, 
ress: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
’Phone, Harlem 3427. 
Us oo Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 
mond 





BRUNO HUAN, 


41 West 4sth St., New York. 
Tel. Bryant 9080. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TQ 
VOCALISTS. 
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LAURENCE M 
BLONDHEIM | MARIE LOUISE TODD | 82rness LITTAvonELSNER x 
BASSO CANTANTE. PIANIST VOCAL INSTRUCTION Sad 
38 West 1agth Street, New York City. TEACHER or PIANO 362 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - New Yerk DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


KARL A. KRUEGER 


Assistant Organist St. |Luke’s Church, New York 
Recitals and Instruction 
18 Hamilton Terrace, N. Y. Phone, Auduben 4808-R 


MABEL KING""™” 


Loneert 
asin aw -y Fg 


SS GARDNER Miotinis 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS. 














{LEVY 





Louise St. Sohn | WESTERVELT 


pa... p aaa ‘Restate 
1353 N. State St, - - + Chicago, Ill, 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer : Conductor : Theoretician 
Philadelphia 














“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 





SBUTLER == 


PUPILS ane 
612 Fine Arts Building, Chieago, Iii. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1916-17 Edward Apt’ x 
Business Addresns eis Liberty phe Aa My alae 
Or Imvrzovep Music 


DUNNING SYSTEM $f ,0. "730 hore 


Send for information and booklets of in 
ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Du: . 8 West goth 
s. New York City. Western ress: Portland, 

re, 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


M.E.FLORIO 


(Gregg pare Tenor, La Scala, Milan.) 
cher of Singing 
Specialist b> Voce PostaTa” ( 
Italian tone placement), d 
concert, oratorio, conch 
177 West 88th St, N. Y. Tel., 7127 Riverside. 


REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
and TEACHER 
180 Claremont Avenue, New York 

Phone, Morningside 4773 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


>ZzZ> 


























HAGGERTY-SN Toccber of 
Vocal Music BARITONE 
130 West 97th Street - New York City Fine Arts Building - - - ~- Chicago 
Ss CLARENCE DICKINSON 
E Concert Organist 
i Orangiet Br uote a Bee Cer. Temple 
et nion eologica emina 
Soprano 41a Fifth Ave, New York. 

Address: Music League of 


America, 33 W. 42nd N.Y. 


“A sincere artist, and one whom it will be 
a pleasure tojhear again.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING | 
STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York, Room'67. Phone, Bryant 5354 


wassui Tt, BP s&s 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Carole WILLARD rus 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE jis: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, pag 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
039 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone, 9630 Columbus 


SHUMSKY-MARIO, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Italian, German and French Repertoire, 
by Julio and Titto Riccordi, Tamagno, Br 
alco, Etc. Studio: Metropolitan Opera 
Bidg., 1425 Broadway, New York. 


























Tenor 
P—— 
pprov 
De- 
ouse 





FLORENCE 


OTIS 


Soprano 
“Her voice is remarkably clear 
and high, and gveat in volume,” 
ew Haven (Conn.) Journal- 





ote. 
Mgt.: Foster & David, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 





[ LaFoege Murphy 


viet ATIC SOPRANO 
5000 po me ty om omy Phone 


Ww, MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


FINNEGAN 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Management, 6. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
60) Fifth Avenue, New York 


Personal address: West 1 
St. N. Y. Tel, ‘wae JA aang 








wOoZzns 















BARITONE 


DIRECTION 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th St.. NEW YORK 











SEE AD 
WEXT 


Boncis VA FR] = 


Charles Cameron Bell 


TENOR 

















Exclusive Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 
600 Filth Avenue - New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Muste School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomansr 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr, Pavut 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. James Church 
2ad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce Instauctor anp Coacn, 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rooth St., N. Y. Phone, Riverside 1374. 


om”? DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570. 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 































4 
vi... 1st 
Vv, we ae do a 17a 
1 AVG ee SPT ft ee 
Se ie Be 
















TENOR 
of the Canoe” “An Evenin 


COMPOSER 

Song” “A Little 

ge | song 
few Yo 

2740 yt 





“Son 
Red Ribbon” “Moonlight and Starlight’ 
Hotel Marie Antoinette Breegees, 66th and é bith 
HALLET GILBERT Tel. 


CHRISTINE 


SCHUTZ 


Contralto 

“Miss Christine Schutz 
ossessing a large voice of 
yeautiful quality, gained 
many rich and eloquent ef- 
fects through the means of 
her apenas tone and 
musical understanding.” — 
Baltimore Sun. 

“Miss Schutz created a 
decidedly favorable impres- 
sion b , her work at the 
Festival.”"—Worcester Tele- 





gram. 
Management: Walter potrsces 
171 W. 57th Street New York 


John Prindle SCOTT 


606 W. 115th 6t.. New York + pa io baker 
Phone M 
Gangeser of of * nine > DREAMS" “THE REVELATION,” Ete 

















Gustaf Holmquist 


BA SS S QO 














CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
M = Y a a Veodingd 
3941 





JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


HAZEL EDENsorrano 


ARTIST OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 
Available for Conger, Reci 


At Hom 
“— etc. For > eS ag 


Jutrus Darser, yn OE .. Theatre, "toleen 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmanp 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDER 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Pemecmests 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City. 

















For Information 
Address - ~ 


) Virgil Conservatory |. 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 
MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th Sit. 
NEW YORK 








ANDREA SARTO Baritone | 4 


ORATORIO CONCERTS. RECITALS 
5000 Broadway, New York City 
Phone, Audubon 6820 


MARIE B. TIFFANY |: 


Soprano 
602 Majestic Theatre Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGIN 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 














¥ SHARP-HERDIEN 


o LOSRANS 
6132 K Chicago, IL 


(MIDDLETON 


Metropolitan a Co., New York 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 









































paras New Lyon & Healy Bidg 
CONDUCTOR: The Choral Society of Phil., The Fortnightly ‘ ° 
Club of Phila. VOICE CHICAGO 
10 S. 18th STREET PHILADELPHIA 
KLiBANSKY DPIC 
Eight years leading teacher, MORRISEY 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; CONTRALTO 
three years at Institute of Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
Musical Art. Y 5 West 42nd Street + New York 
Summer Course begins June 1. <a Phone, Bryant 4422 
a 
Stadic: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 SS ———— 
JENNETTE LOUDON De 
sTuDi0s BUCKHOUT 
614 Fine Arts puiding, Chigage 
OME OF THE EEZTHOVEN 
SOPRANO 





EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 

Phone, Bryant 4590 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. 


INSTRUCTION | 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 











266 Central Park W. (87th Street 
Tol, 8368 Schuyler 
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MAUDE 
TUCKER 


DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST 
Special Summer Classes June 15 to Sept. 1 
606 West | 16th St. New York Phone Morningside 7357 


SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND GRGANIST 
Available for Recitals, Musical 


Metropolitan Opers Howse Bldg. Studie 67, Seateese amd Rewiee 





ALBERTO M. C. GARCIA 


pil of Ovide Musi 
Studio, Room 13 es Crockett call St. Mary’s!Sts. 
an Antonio, Texas 


EDWIN EVANS 


BARITONE 
Fuller Bidg., 10 South 18th St., Phila., Pa. 








CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 
Address 605 West t12th Street, New York. 
Telephone: Morningside 1391. 


‘Gy R | M M Contralto 


‘us HAMMANN 


PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








iH mi i 


cen 
Zan GOBB == 


Marshall 
Mana goment May Beeg 


13:2 Farmers’ Hank Building, Se wurds, Pa. 


ALFRED D, SHAW 


TENOR ' 

Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER oF — ACCEPTED) 

23 Weaet 42nd Street New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE 222222 
ISAAC VAN GROVE °*s2.u,2i2!" 


JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arte Bidg.. Chicago, Il, 
Phone, Harrison 2255 


MRS. GARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
OPERA, ORATORIO AND LIEDER 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


REUTER 


Pianist 
H #624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and Instructor 


Studio: 1511 Dodge Street Omaha, Neb. 
~ HEINRICH 


| MEYN 


Baritone 
Concerts and Oratorio 


Vocal Studio: 
iso W. seth St. 
Columbus 5493. 




















TrOooca | 











WILL RHODES, Jr. 


TENOR 
Pittsburgh, 


:RIGHARDSON =" 


E Menagement: | Bnow, 64 E. Van Buren 
Phone, Edgewater 2070 


BURTON ‘enor 


Oratorio : Concert : Opera 


FRANCIS WHEELER Stee 


Season 1916-17 
“A Baritone voice admirable for its rich resonance 
and volume." —Pittsburgh Sun. 


Direction: C. W. BEST, 5412 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





r 





AMIOSAO 











win CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of Hie, Compositions and His Famous 
Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


Dolejsi :Ne 


Violinist Pianist 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 
MARGARET 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
gement, The Wolfsohn Musica! 
sy ot W. 34th St., New York 


Personal address, e, Hebert Hotel, jn. 57th St., N.Y. 
e 2365 Circ 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Conductor Modern Symphony Orchestra. 
Conductor Russian Choral Society, etc. 


Voice Culture and Coach 
for Opera and Concert LECTURE RECITALS 
147 West 111th St. Phone 8564 Cathedral 
NEW YORK 





MAZAOCAT 











CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


148 WEST 92nd ST... NEW YORK 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Riverside 3815 





«. VIRGIL = 


rgil School of Music 


rgil Sch from March 15 to 
Ag 23 in St. Petersburg, Florida, For _ 
ticulars address Secretary, Executive Office, 
$67 Third Ave., New York. 





AMERICAN ‘CONSERVATORY 2: Asean Jchin Be 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE E WEST 


Among the eighty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 
Levy, Silvio Scionti. 
Ragna_ Linne, 

Read, Charles 


Piano—John J. 
Allen Spencer, Heniot 

Singing—Karleton Hackett, 
Warren K ‘. Howe, John T. 
La Be erge. 

Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte. 

Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 


Theory—Adolf Weidig, Arthur Olaf Andersen. 
Public School Music—O. E. 
Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 


JOHN J, HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Robinson, 


Catalog mailed free. 





CINCINNATI 


CONST RVATORY of MUSIC ts) 


ABLISHED 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


Somotonss advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
wor! 


Ideal location and residence department with 
Superior equipment. 


Students may enter at any time, 


and information 


For cata’ 
iss Beataa Baur, Directress, 


eddress 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 
maker $e ¢ % 3 ss $3 34 
@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability z ¢ ¢ : : 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: :: MAKERS 














BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 
FACTORY, =: $3 HOLLAND, MICH. 

















2 MARGOLIS Yore | FMILIO AGRAMONTE, Jr. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
628 Riverside Brive, N.Y. Phone, Morningside 1776 


Special attention given to voice production, inter- 
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PREMIERE OF “ALPINE” 
SYMPHONY TAKES 
PLACE IN CINCINNATI 


Under Dr. Kunwald, Strauss’ New Symphonic 
Opus Is Given First American Performance 
—Conductor and Orchestra Receive 
Ovation—Composition Itself Is in 
Popular Vein Though Reminis- 
cent in Melody 


Cincinnati, O., April 26, 1916. 

Cincinnati has won out in her friendly contest with Phila- 
delphia for the first American performance of Richard 
Strauss’ much discussed “Alp‘ne” symphony. This first per- 
formance was given at Music Hall; this city, at noon, 
Thursday, April 25, and thereby hangs a tale. 

Shortly after the announcement of the local May Festival 
management that the American prem‘ére of this work 
would take place at the festival concert, Thursday after- 
noon, May 4, it was learned that the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra had expressed its intention to give the opus in 
question on Friday and Saturday of this week. In that 
event, Cincinnati would have been deprived of an honor 
eagerly anticipated. Therefore those that have orchestral 
matters in hand here decided that such must not be, and 
at once prepared for last Thursday’s performance. This 
was done very quietly and the general public was not in- 
formed until Thursday morning, when the announcement 
appeared in the daily press. In spite of this short notice, 
Music Hail was well filled with members of the local mu- 
sical circles, no one of importance among the latter, as far 
as could be observed, being absent. 

Dr. Kunwaid received an ovation upon his appearance on 
the stage. The applause subsided only after the conductor 
had repeatedly bowed his acknowledgments. One could dis- 
tinctly feel in the atmosphere created by the demonstration 
that it was not meant only as a token of appreciation for 
the popular leader. It also expressed the spirit of pleasure 
because Cincinnati had gained the “Alpine” premiére. At 
the close of the momentous performance, the demonstra- 
tions were renewed and assumed even greater proportions 
than before. 

The Performance 

The impression of the work upon the audience was a 
tremendous one, for which the splendid performance given 
it by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra was in no small 
measure responsible. The orchestra had been considerably 
augmented to meet the large demands of the score, yet, in 
spite of the new additions, the organization attended to its 
duties with its usual technical perfection and _ brilliancy. 
Ths first production of the “Aipine” will stand out as one 
of the finest orchestral renditions ever heard in Cincinnati. 

Dr. Kunwald conducted the work entirely from memory 
and evidenced throughout a most comprehensive grasp of 
its general outlines as well as of its minutest detail. He 
was indeed thoroughly master of the situation, alike skillful 
in interpreting the poetic features of the composition as 
in bringing out its ultra realistic effects. 

The Work 

The work itseif, from the viewpoint of the general lis- 
tener, is a grateful one. Compared with the composer's 
other productions it might even be said to approach an 
almost popular vein. In many respects it is the familiar 
Richard Strauss that speaks to us through the lines, of this, 
his latest score. We perceive the old wonderful command 
of the science of orchestration and instrumentation, also 
his complete mastery of the various contrapuntal forms and 
devices. But Strauss, as far as his thematic material is 
concerned, seems to have been in a decidedly reminiscent 
mood when he wrote the “Alpine” symphony. This reminis- 
cent mood evidently did not, as would seem natural, ex- 
tend to his own earlier compositions, but rather to those 
of some of his notable predecessors. Thus we find that 
here he kindly remembers Wagner in some of the latter’s 
well known passages, and there—others that have gone be- 
fore are once more put upon record. So also in a very 


prominent motif Max Bruch speaks to us in a familiar 
strain from his best known violin concerto, that in G minor, 

Even the much talked of storm scene of this symphony 
is worked out along lines long familiar to every musician, 
with the exception of the theatrical wind-making machine, 
which Strauss has added to his instruments, 


It seems, 


however, that the composer has put considerable restraint 
upon his heretofore most strongly manifested, cacophonic 
tendencies, employing the latter in a comparatively sparing 
manner, and then only when realism seems positively to 
demand such means, as, for instance, in the storm scene 
and a few other episodes. Otherwise the work seems, for 
Strauss, to be of unusual harmonic and melodic simplicity. 
It has spots of rare beauty, one of the most conspicuous 
of these being “The Break of the Dawn,” another the sum- 
mit motif, also the close of the work. 

To apply the term symphony to this composition can 
only be justified by using the word in its widest significance. 
It is not a symphony even in the generally accepted modern 
sense of the term. This is not to be understood as saying 
that the work is without fori, but it is a form that is 
typically Straussian, and one necessitated by the underlying 
program, cohesion being obtained by most skillful use and 
repetition in various forms of his leading motifs. 

To sum up, the “Alpine” symphony is a very effective and 
unusually melodious work, considering that it comes from 
the pen of Strauss, and yet it shows the composer in per- 
haps the least original mood he has displayed since his 


maturity. CINCINNATUS. 





DIAGHILEFF BALLET TO RETURN 


The Russian Dancers Definitely Engaged to be Under 
the Management of the Metropolitan Ballet 
Company Again Next Season 


The Mustcat Courter is in a position to set all the 
numerous tumors at rest by stating authoritatively that the 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe will return to this country in Oc- 
tober, 1916, for another tour of America, more extensive 
than that undertaken this year, covering the whole winter 
season of 1916-1917. There will be a New York engage- 
ment, which will not, however, take place at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. The only time when it would be 
possible for the ballet to appear at that house would be at 
the close of its tour, as during the rest of the Metropolitan 
scason it will be away on the road; and it was found this 
year that it was not advisable to-take the Metropolitan 
Opera Company away for what would ordinarily be the 
three last and most profitable weeks of the season. It 
will again be under the management of the Metropolitan 
Ballet Company, of which Otto H. Kahn is the moving 
spirit. John Brown, comptroller of the Metropelitan 
Opera Company, will remain as business manager. 

Nijinsky will be with the organization as first dancer, 
and it is expected that Mme. Karsavina, who was unable 
to come this year, will be the prima ballerina. 

The whole organization, without Nijinsky, Bolm and 
Mme. Révalies, sailed for Cadiz last evening (May 3) on 
board the steamer Dante Alighieri for a short season in 
the principal cities of Spain, after which the entire troupe 
will take a vacation until it returns here for its second 
American season. 
TOSCANINI WILL NOT COME 

BACK TO CONDUCT OPERA 


Noted Italian Conductor Willing to Lead Symphony 
but Not Stage Works 


To a recent offer tendering him the conductorship of a 
prominent American symphony orchestra, Arturo Tos- 
canini replied that he would consider such a position if 
the salary were to be $10,000 per month, no more, no less. 
He expressed his unwillingness to lead opera again in this 
country. His request for $10,000 per month is equivalent 
to his unexpressed intention of staying away from Amer- 
ica altogether, as no orchestra would be able or willing to 
pay such a salary to any director. 





GERMANY PROHIBITS MUSIC EXPORT 


Military Censors Are Afraid That the Notes Might 
Convey Wer Messages 


The German military authorities refuse to allow the ex- 
portation from Germany of printed or manuscript music. 
The Musicat Courter made inquiry from an official of the 
German Embassy at Washington regarding the reason for 
the prohibition, and was told that the military censors 
feared the notes in the composition might be used as sym- 
bols or ciphers, the do meaning c, re meaning d, mi mean- 
ing e, etc, 


ATLANTA’S RICH WEEK 
OF OPERATIC GLORY 


Brilliant Social Scenes and Splendid Lyric Per- 
formances Mark the Annual Music Carnival of 
Progressive Southern City—Mme. Barrien- 
tos Scores Sensational Success—Week’s 
Receipts Total $90,000o—History and 
Meaning of the Atlanta Opera 
Festival 


Atlanta, Ga., April 30, ror 

Atlanta’s seventh season of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany is the most successful from a financial standpoint 
of all the series, the receipts for the seven performances 
running close to $90,000. Artistically, it was well up to 
the standard, though the repertoire, owing to last moment 
changes, was rather archaic in that it included three works 
of the florid, melodic type, when the two originally selected 
would have been ample. 

The sudden illness in Boston of Geraldine Farrar made 
it necessary to cancel “Madame Butterfly” and “Tosca,” 
and to substitute “Lucia” and “Bohéme.” Mme. Alda, who 
had been summoned to Boston to replace Miss Farrar, was 
brought to Atlanta to sing Mimi, and this announcement, 
coupled with the news that Caruso was to sing Rodolfo 
for the first time in Atlanta, more than compensated for 
the loss of “Tosca.” The bill for Tuesday afternoon, 
“Butterfly,” gave place to the old Donizetti work, with 
Maria Barrientos in the title role. The changes afforded 
three hearings of Caruso and three of Barrientos, instead 
of the two originally set. The revised program, as carried 
out, was: 

Monday night—‘“Samson and 
Ober, Amato, Rothier and the ballet. 

Tuesday afternoon—“Lucia,” with Barrientos, Martinelli, 
Amato, Rothier, Mattfield and Bada. Bavagnoli conducted. 

Wednesday night—“Sonnambula,” with Barrientos, Dam 
This was 


Delilah,” with Caruso, 


Polacco conducted. 


maco, Didur, Edith Mason and Flora Perini 
followed by the ballet in divertissements. Polacco con- 
ducted. 


Thursday Martinelli, 


“Aida,” with Alda, 
Ober and Amato. Bavagnoli conducted. 
Friday night—‘“Martha,” with Caruso, 
De Luca and Malatesta. 
Saturday afternoon—‘‘Meistersinger,” 
Gadski, Weil,’ Goritz, Reiss, Witherspoon, Mattfield and 
York cast. Bodansky conducted. 
“Boheme,” with Alda, 


Polacco conducted. 


afternoon— 


Jarrientos, Ober, 
Bavagnoli conducted. 
with Sembach, 
the usual New 

Saturday night 
Rothier, Sparkes. 


Caruso, Scotti, 


Brilliant Opening Night 

The opera chosen for the opening performance, always 
the great “society night” of the season, was Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Delilah,” a work new to Atlanta. It was 
heard by an audience of nearly six thousand persons, al- 
most filling the Auditorium, and received with favor, but 
with small enthusiasm. I do not recall as cold an audi- 
ence on a Caruso night in the seven seasons of opera here, 
The lack pf cordiality, however, was by no means due to 
the artists, but to the work chosen. Saint-Saéns’ great 
opera undoubtedly appeals more to the intellect than to the 
emotions, and the proportion of skilled musicians and mu- 
sic students in a Southern audience is no larger than in 
other cities. As a spectacle it called forth unbounded 
praise. The magnificence of the Temple setting in the 
third act never had been equalled in a Southern perform 
ance. Nor had the chorus ever been heard to such advan 
tage as in the great first act. But the scarcity of set and 
sustained arias, except for the three notable opportunities 
of the contralto and a few melodious moments given the 
tenor, kept it from having a striking popular appeal 


Atlanta Prefers Familiar Melody 

That Southern opera goers are essentially lovers of mel- 
ody of a facile sort was proved in the fact that “Martha” 
far outran the other operas in advance sales and that an 
audience composed of much the same persons who had sat 
unmoved through “Samson and Delilah” went into ecsta- 
sies the next day over “Lucia.” 

But it was well worth their plaudits, for it served to in- 
troduce a prima donna who has occasioned more favorable 
comment than any other soprano who has visited Atlanta 
in- years—Maria Barrientos. We had heard a great deal 
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of the “miniature” qualities of her voice as well as of its 
beauties, and we were pleasantly surprised to find that she 
had no trouble in filling the Auditorium. 

Martinelli, in his second Atlanta season, proved a reve- 
lation in the tenor role, for the only previous performance 
of “Lucia” here had been rather weakly presented. De 
who made his Atlanta debut as the Enrico, won en- 
applause, and Rothier was a satisfactory Ray- 


Luca 
thusiastic 
mond, 
But most of the ecstasies were reserved for Barrientos, 
who was forced to take nine curtain calls after her great 
The famous sextet “broke up the show,” as they 
The audience cheered and cheered, ef- 


cene 
say in vaudeville 
fectually stopping all attempts to go on with the action, 
tarrientos was forced to nod assent and 
The Metropolitan has given but 
two previous encores in its history here—once of that same 
sextet and once in the quartet of “Rigoletto,” with Caruso 
as the Duke, Gluck as Gilda, Gilly as Rigoletto—I have 
forgotten the contralto. 

Mme. Barrientos’ 
on Wednesday evening, drew a much larger audience than 
had been expected. The New York reviews, ridiculing the 
incient Bellini work, had caused an unfavorable impression 
here, and the advance sale was the smallest of the seven 
tut after “Lucia” hundreds stormed the box office 


and at last Mme 


the sextet was repeated, 


second appearance, in “Sonnambula” 


dates. 
to obtain seats for the next appearance of Barrientos. 

The coloratura rather held herself in reserve in this 
work, for she still had “Martha” ahead, but she sang the 
“Ah! non giunge” in the last act delightfully, Fully a 
dozen curtain calls were given her. Giacomo Dammaco 
made his debut this Edith Mason 
charmed the audience in her opening cantabile and made 
a most favorable impression, as did Flora Perini, the con- 
Yralto cast for the Teresa role. Didur's fine basso was 
heard in the role of Count Rodolfo. 
touch which went far to save the prima 


here on occasion. 


Polacco conducted 
a delicate 
donna's from undue strain. 

Another great audience heard “Aida” Thursday after- 
noon, with a cast almost entirely new to the South. Mme. 
Alda made a distinct success as Aida and Martinelli scored 
a triumph as Radames. Mme. Ober’s Amneris was beauti- 
fully Amato was the Amonasro for the third time 


here. 


with 


voice 


sung 


An $18,000 House for “Martha” 
“Martha,” on Friday evening, drew seven thousand per- 
sons to the big Auditorium, which was filled to the last 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA SNAPSHOTS AT ATLANTA 


THE BALLET, 
Showing the fallacy of the ancient tradition that 
members of the ballet are grandmothers. 


seat, and the receipts were $18,000. Indeed, not 
a seat was to be had for days before the perform- 
ance and this broke all records, except the first 
Atlanta season with Caruso as Radames in “Aida” 
and Canio in “Pagliacci.” 

Mme. Barrientos, as Lady Harriet, repeated 
her successes, and De Luca and Mme. Perini 
shared in the ovation given after the fine qyar- 
ets. Malatesta made his first appearance as 
Sir Tristan, and was well received. Bavagnoli 
conducted. 

First Southern Performance of “Meistersinger” 

The first Southern performance of “Meistersinger” was 
given on Saturday afternoon, Atlanta’s traditional date 
for the one German opera of its season. Every train into 
the city Saturday brought its parties of visitors, coming 
to hear two operas at the week end, and seats were at a 
premium when the curtain rose on old Nuremburg. Mme. 
Gadski, a perennial favorite here, sang Eva with the fine 
art she gives all her roles. Sembach as Walther, Goritz 
as Beckmesser, and Weil as Hans Sachs, shared in the lib- 
eral applause. Bodanzky conducted. “Meistersinger” 
proved one of the best liked German works ever presented 
here. 

For Saturday night the announcement that Caruso and 
Alda would sing in “Boheme” sold out the house three 
days in advance, though the work frequently has been 
given here by companies of varying merit. The spirited 
scenes which for several seasons have marked the final 
night of Atlanta opera were repeated, with even more en- 
thusiasm than usual. Caruso, Alda, Scotti, Rothier and 
Sparkes were called before the curtain again and again 
after the last act, and the 6,000 persons who had heard 
them stood at their seats and cheered until the artists were 
worn out from bowing their acknowledgments. 


Caruso Sings to San Francisco via "Phone 


Most~ of the artists left Sunday to go on concert tour 
or to return to New York. Caruso remained a day or two, 
and on Sunday afternoon sang over the long distance tele- 
phone to three thousand persons in San Francisco, a feature 
arranged by the Press Club of that city. 


A Festival Retrospect 


It may be of interest to readers of the Mustcat Courter 
in other cities to know just how and why Atlanta has 
been able to support seven consecutive seasons of 
America’s best opera, with all the stars, the complete 
chorus, ballet and orchestra, and all the elaborate settings. 
It requires a veritable army of stage hands and attaches, 
and from two to three special trains are required for the 
trip. A guarantee of $70,000 is demanded, 

The Auditorium is owned by the city and for musical 
purposes controlled by a small body of prominent citizens 
called the Atlanta Music Festival Association. It is given, 
rental free, for opera, organ recitals and other high class 
musical engagements. 

The Auditorium seats no less than 6,300 persons in 
couponed seats, besides providing standing room for a 
thousand more if the fite ordinances would permit their 
entrance, It is not ideally constructed for opera purposes, 
for which it was not originally intended, It contains a 
vast central arena or main floor, a circle of boxes, a “dress 
circle” or tiers of seats behind the boxes, and immense 


AMATO TELLING CARUSO TO 
BEHAVE. 


CARUSO IS GLAD. 
{N. B. There is no reason why he should not be.] 


galleries at sides and rear. The building is too long to 
give ideal conditions, but when you are told that Mme. 
Barrientos’ pearly notes were distinctly heard in the 
furtherest seats you will understand that the acoustics are 
excellent. 

So much for the building. Its size makes it possible, by 
filling the house, to offer Metropolitan Opera at prices 
below those of New York. Seats range from five dollars 
down to two dollars if bought for separate performances, 
but by purchasing season tickets, easily transferable, for 
they are sold in separate coupons, the best seats cost only 
three dollars each, with others in proportion. The season 
ticket sale is so heavy that the guarantee is usually made 
up before separate performance tickets are offered and the 
management is “out of the woods,” 

When the contracts are ready to sign the newspapers 
announce that guarantees will be received, and within a 
week the $70,000 is oversubcribed by business firms 
banks, corporations, individuals. Subscriptions range from 
$1,000 down to $25, and take the form of promissory notes. 
No subscriber, however, ever has been called upon to put 
up a cent, for Atlanta never has had a loss, not even in 
the drab year of 1915, when she came clear by the skin of 
her teeth—perhaps a thousand dollars over expenses. And 
we had no Caruso that year. 

Where the Listeners Come From 

Do not understand that Atlanta alone supports the opera 
season, Its opera-goers come from nearby towns, from 
cities as far away as Nashville, Birmingham, New Orleans. 
Every year brings visitors from Texas, the Carolinas, even 
from the Middle West. This year we had a notable party 
from Buenos Ayres, who had planned the trip to America 
in time to include a stop for opera in Atlanta. 


Why the Audiences Come 


In its first season opera was a “society affair,” a fad. 
Nobody expected it to become an annual event. But each 
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succeeding year has revealed a more thorough appreciation 
of opera, a more representative gathering of opera-lovers, 
a broader understanding and appreciation, The smart set 
still gives its opera balls and dinners, The clubs are 
centers of gayety, the rows of boxes rival the diamond 
horseshoe at the Metropolitan in attire if not in jewels. 
But the audiences have ceased to come from curiosity. 
They come for music. 
Why the Artists Like Atlanta 

Members of the Metropolitan profess to enjoy their 
annual visits to Atlanta. It is their first glimpse of real 
spring, for Georgia is green and flower-spread in late 
April. The singers revel in the sushine, motor out over 
the beautiful roads, lounge on hotel terraces and when 
there is no matinee go to the baseball games or a barbecue 
or lawn party given in their honor. They are feted from 
their arrival to their departure. There are half a dozen 
after-opera suppers, dinners, and dances at the clubs. 
They are guests in the most exclusive private homes. The 
two “off nights” give opportunity for elaborate entertain- 
ing. And the singers, knowing the year’s work is over 
and they may venture to take a few liberties with precious 
throats, enjoy themselves to the full. 

A Résumé 

Atlanta has had, in her seven seasons, practically every 
worth while opera in the Metropolitan repertoire, except 
that the German operas have been represented by only 
one performance a season and the management has not 
ventured into Wagnerian fields beyond two performances 
each of “Lohengrin” and “Taunhauser” and the “Meister- 
singer” of this year. The list of operas of the past, 
several of them repeated, includes: “Tosca,” “Aida,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Butterfly,” “Haensel and Gretel,” “Pag- 
liacci,” “Gioconda,” “K6nigskinder,” “Trovatore,” “Otello,” 
“Boheme,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Manon Lescaut” (Puccini), “Traviata,” “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” “Cyrano,’ “Lucia,” “Manon” (Massenet), “Rosen- 
kavalier,” “Masked Ball,” “Huguenots,” “Carmen,” 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “Magic Flute,” “Mme, Sans Gene” 
and the list for this season, already given. 

Stars who have made one or more visits—most of them 
appearing scason after season, include Caruso, Farrar, 
Amato, Scotti, Martinelli, Gadski, Jorn, Fremstad, Homer, 
Goritz, Martin, Alten, Gilly, Destinn, Rappold, Slezak, 








CARUSO SINGING TO HELEN KELLER AT ATLANTA, 


The celebrated American deaf, dumb and blind woman is shown with her Sepere on the lips and throat of the greet tenor 
) P, 


Miss Keller declared that she could feel the pathos of Caruso’s son 
was the blinded Samson’s song from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and 


Alda, de Segurola, Gluck, Griswold, Bori, Hempel, Ober, 
Case, Berger, Bota, Kurt, Didur, Whitehill, Sembach, 
Ruysdael, Fornia, and Althouse. Toscanini, Polacco, Hertz, 
Bavagnoli, Bodanzky and Hageman have been among the 
conductors. 
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f through the vibrations, The selection sung for Miss Kelle 
Jelilah,” and her delight is said to have moved Caruso to tears 


Artists will please read no sinister meaning in the order 
of the names given. They were taken from old programs, 
picked up at random. Perhaps the Metropolitan plan of 
alphabetical order would be preferable. 

Duprey GLAss. 





FIRST OPEN AIR “AIDA” 
PERFORMANCE IN AMERICA 


National Open Air Festival Society to Present Verdi's 
Masterpiece at Philadelphia Under Auspices of 
University of Pennsylvania—Remarkable Cast 


The National Open Air Festival Society, a newly formed 
organization, whose first step on the road to winning public 
approval has been to undertake the task of initiating New 
York into the joys and pleasures of open air musical per- 
formances, by a performance of Verdi's “Requiem” on 
Sunday afternoon, June 4,at the Polo Grounds, announces 
an open air performance of Verdi’s “Aida” under the aus 
pices of the University of Pennsylvania, on Tuesday even 
ing, June 6, in Philadelphia, on the athletic field of the 
university. 

No better proof of the earnestness of purpose and the 
ability of the new organization to do the right things in 
the right way can be desired than is demonstrated by the 
fact that for the coming “Aida” production the cast con- 
tains such singers as Marie Rappold in the role of Aida; 
Margarete Matzenauer in that of Amneris; M. Zinovieff, 
the distinguished Russian tenor, as Rhadames, and who 
sang the same role in the famous open air performance of 
“Aida” at the Pyramids; Giuseppe Campanari, the noted 
baritone, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
in the role of Amonasro; Leon Rothier, in that of the 
King; Jose Mardones, as Ramfis, while Juanita Prewett, 
the English soprano, will sing the role of the Priestess, 
and Giovanni Porro, a promising Italian tenor, will be the 
Messenger. 

When it is added that a chorus of 500, a combined or 
chestra of 165 and a ballet of fifty will aid to make the 
first al fresco presentation of “Aida” a most memorable 
one in the annals of American music, it will be easily seen 
that the promise of the National Open Air Festival Soci 
ety to start a new era in the musical development in this 
country is well founded. 


Mrs. MacDowell in New York 


Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell spent several days in New 
York this week on her return to the East from her long 
recital and lecturing tour. She told a Musicat Courier 
reporter that she is very much pleased with the outlook for 
the Peterborough, N. H., colony, and expects soon to be 
able to increase the facilities there so that more artists may 
be accommodated. Mrs. MacDowell has had an arduous 
winter of traveling and public performances, but is in good 
health and full of her usual energy and unselfish ambition 
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NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY’S 
VISIT TO OMAHA CONSTITUTES 
CLIMAX TO MEMORABLE SEASON 


Josef Stransky and His Instrumentalists Arouse Enthu- 
siasm in Nebraska Metropolis—Superb Playing 
Wins Deep Admiration—Frances Nash, Piano 

Soloist, Reveals Mastery 
Omaha, Neb., April 22, 1916. 
The visit of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, conductor, with Nash, 
proved to be one of the memorable affairs of the musical 
on-—a season, by the way, which has been the richest 
In the first 


Frances soloist, 


ind most varied this city has ever enjoyed. 
concert was given in Boyd’s Theatre, a room 
properties permitted the 


place, the 
where almost perfect acoustic 
complete perception and enjoyment of the thousand and 
one beautiful effects which the evening offered. Secondly, 
the program itself was full of interest; and lastly, its per- 
formance left nothing to be desired. The opening number, 
was played in such a way as 


The horns vied with 


Weber's “Oberon” overture, 
completely to satisfy the imagination. 
the woodwinds in bringing forth tender, mellow tone, and 
the strings answered every requirement of purity or bril- 
hancy 

Again in Liszt's “Les Preludes” Mr. Stransky’s reading 
was tremendously eloquent, Every flowing phrase seemed 
perfectly rounded and balanced; each seemed perfectly 
mated with those that had gone before and with those that 
followed; the swells and reductions in tone volume were 


masterfully controlled and the climaxes were driven home 
with relentless energy 
Stransky’s efforts, however, came 


Intellectually, 


Che high point of Mr 


in the symphony—Tschaikowsky’s fourth. 


emotionally and technically the performance was on a lofty 
plane. Mr. Stransky conducted so clearly that no part, 
obscure its birthright. Each 


however was deprived of 














VERDI'S REQUIEM 








POLO GROUNDS 


JUNE 4th, at 3 P. M. 


SOLOISTS: 
Mmes. Gay, Laurence 
Messrs. Zenatello, Rothier 


Chorus of 1200 Orchestra of 120 


Conductor—Louis Koemmenich 





DIRECTION; 


National Open Air Festival Society 


T. H. BAUER, Managing Director 
116 WEST 39th STREET NEW YORK 





FRANCES NASH, 


Pianist. 


phrase was invested with its original meaning, the more 
important ones reaching their mark with gripping poign- 


ancy. Josef Stransky’s attention to detail did not, how- 


ever, confuse the broader outlines of the work nor in- 
terrupt the onward flow of the musical thought, but served 
mightily to ornament and to emphasize. Passages which 
are frequently slurred were played with cameo-like clear- 
ness, and over all was the glamor of idealized tone. 

The great rounds of solid applause which these efforts 
called forth caused Mr. Stransky and his orchestra to look 
with unconcealed astonishment at the pit whence they 
issued, Evidently the visitors were not prepared for such 
enthusiasm in the West. Mr. Stransky was repeatedly 
calied out to bow acknowledgments, and twice he yielded 
to the demand for encores. 

Tributes of flowers and applause were the outward 
visible and audible symbols of approval bestowed upon 
Frances Nash for her individual and fascinating interpre- 
tation of the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto. The playing 
of Miss Nash has frequently been praised in these columns, 
and deservedly so, for her art is highly personal, pol:shed, 
unaffected and thoroughly musical. In the performance of 
this concerto her seriousness and the extent of her accom- 
plishments were revealed in full measure. The flowing 
melody of the first movement was sung with a full voiced 
cantabile over a discreetly supporting bass. The occasional 
bravura passages were negotiated with ease and security. 
The second movement was full of the delicate play of 
light and color, swift, crisp and clearly defined. The 
restless, rhythmic energy of the last movement was well 
exemplified in Miss Nash’s interpretation, nor were its 
moments of melodic effect or contrasting chiaroscura for 
one instant neglected, the player taking advantage of every 
opportunity with quick responsiveness and giving a per- 
formance replete with life, color and subtle charm. 

Jean P. Durrievp. 














H. W. BARNES CONDUCTS 
HAYDN’S “PASSION” 


Leading Organist and Choirmaster of San Antonio 
Delights City with Impressive Performance of 
His Chorus 


One of the vital musical forces of San Antonio, Tex., 


H, W. Barnes, gave music lovers there a striking treat 


NASHVILLE SCHOOL PRESENTS 
“THE BOHEMIAN GIRL” 


Nashville, Tenn., April 26, 1916. 
“The Bohemian Girl” was presented by the Ward-Bel- 
mont School, April 25, as its annual offering. The choral 
society of the school was augmented by the members of 
the glee clubs of Vanderbilt University. Soloists were 
drawn from the faculty and artist-pupils of the school, with 
the exception of Grant Kimbell, who came from Chicago 


to sing the leading tenor role. Great success attended the 


THE ST. MARK’S CHURCH CHOIR, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


H. W. 


Rev. Philip Cook, rector, and H. W. B. Barnes at extreme right and left of picture. 


B. BARNES, ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER, 


Photograph taken after the presentation 


of Haydn’s “Passion Music” on Good Friday even'ng, April ar. 


when he directed Haydn’s “The Passion” on April 21 and 
St. Mark's Church Choir sang the lovely ensemble music, 
assisted by the soloists, Mrs. C. S., Gardner, H. E. Dickin- 
son, Clifton Ney and Earl McCloud, bass. Telegraphic 
reports received by the Musicar. Courter told of the ex- 
cellence of the musical achievements and the enthusiastic 
reception of the leader and his forces. 





Oscar Seagle 


For Concerts 


Address: 
FLORENCE L. PEASE 
1 W. 34th St., NEW YORK 


“Quite Beyond Praise."'—Krehbiel 


performance, in which the excellent training of the chorus 


was very noticeable. CuHarites C. WASHBURN. 





With the principal Naples opera house, the Teatro San 
Carlo, closed on account of a strike among the forces, the 
season at the Teatro Bellini is having success from both 
the artistic and financial standpoint. At the Mercadante 
there also is a season of opera, 

Amadeo Bassi, returned from his Chicago season, has 
been heard with success in France. He and Carmen Mélis 
appeared at the Opéra in Paris in “Aida” and at Rouen in 
“Tosca.” 
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ALICE NIELSEN LENDS CHARM 
TO MOZART SOCIETY EVENT 


Prominent Musical Club Again Provides a Very Bril- 
liant Entertainment—“Secret of Susanne” Attracts 
—Annual White Breakfast to Be Given May 6 








Again the grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor, New 
York, was filled with a brilliant and fashionable assem- 
blage when the New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble 
McConnell, president, gathered there on Wednesday even- 
ing, April 26, for the third private concert of the 1915-16 
season, 

The program arranged was somewhat novel in its de- 
parture from the accepted conventional form. This opened 
with an orchestral number, selections by the New York 
Mozart Choral Society, and with Alice Nielsen in several 
solo numbers. The second part offered the one act op- 
eretta, “The Secret of Susanne,” by Wolf-Ferrari, with 
Lois Ewell in the title role, Morton Adkins as Count Gil, 
and Philip Fein as Sante, an innovation which proved 
highly enjoyable to the Mozart ladies and their guests. 

Following the Mozart overture to “Figaro” by the or- 
chestra, Miss Nielsen was heard in the “Madame Butter- 
fly” aria, “Un bel di” (Puccini), with orchestral accom- 
paniment; in Spross’ “Will o’ the Wisp” and Woodman’s 
“An Open Secret,” to piano accompaniment; also Brewer’s 
“Fairy Pipers” and “Suwanee River” as encores. The 
outburst of applause which greeted Miss Nielsen’s first ap- 
pearance on the stage evidenced her popularity. The spon- 
taneous and prolonged applause which followed each num- 
ber proved that her audience still heartily endorsed her 
winsome personality, her voice, fresh and sweet and pliant, 
showing no trace of the hard season which she is just con- 
cluding. Her numerous listeners would like to have heard 
many more songs by Miss Nielsen, but were obliged to re- 
main content with the two encores mentioned. 

Horsman’s “Bird of the Wilderness” and Bruno Huhn’s 
“Destiny” and “Blest Pair of Sirens,” particularly the two 
latter, showed the high ideal of the conductor, Walter 
Henry Hall, in wishing to give only worthwhile numbers. 
Serious presentation, good tonal balance, noteworthy shad- 
ing and blending of tone were notable, particularly in the 
Huhn numbers. The fact that the numbers of the choral 
were splendidly received should be a matter of self con- 
gratulation to Mr. Hall and to those who have put forward 
their best efforts to make the choral work a success. 

During the twenty minutes’ intermission, Mrs. Noble Mc- 
Connell was the usual charming hostess in Box 2. 

The presentation of the one act interlude, “The Secret 
of Susanne,” not exactly an experiment with the Mozart 
Society, which has at its afternoon musicales been giving 
excerpts from opera with pronounced interest, showed that 
this kind of entertainment is growing more and more in 
the popular favor, and is thoroughly in harmony with the 
up to date aim of the president and board of directors. 
Lois Ewell as the Countess Susanne was wholly charm- 
ing, vocally lovely, and in every way pleasing. Morton 
Adkins proved a satisfactory Count Gil, and Philip Fein 
scored as Sante. Joseph Pasternack was the conductor. 
This was given under Milton Aborn’s direction. 

Following the formal program dancing was the order of 
the evening, into which all entered heartily and which lasted 
until the early hours of the morning. Lieutenant Henry 
Liff, bandmaster, with his Veteran Corps of Artillery Band, 
furnished the music for this. 

Extensive preparations are now being made for the an- 
nual White Breakfast of the society, which will take place 
in the same place, Saturday morning next, May 6. 





Cherniavsky Success in Winnipeg 





Financial as well as artistic success is attending the Cana- 
dian tour of the Cherniavsky Trio. Recently the brothers 
played in Winnipeg and met with such acclaim that three 
recitals in all were required to meet the public demand for 
the Cherniavsky performances. At the concerts the receipts 
were, respectively, $1,400, $1,500 and $1,600, which consti- 
tutes a remarkable record for Winnipeg, and especially dur- 
ing war times. 

A notable concert for a worthy cause was the one g:ven 
in Memorial Hall, on Tuesday evening, March 28, by 
a group of local musicians. The program was arranged 
for the Jewish benefit, and a large audience showed appre- 
ciation of the efforts of the performers, who deserve com- 
mendation for their excellent work. Maximilian Mitnitzky, 
pianist; David Sherry, violinist; Carrie Porter, soprano, 
and a trio, composed of Hazel Swann, pianist ; Vera Watson 
Downing, violinist, and Mabel Ackland Stephanian, cellist, 
were the artists. 

The annual concert of the Musical Art Soc‘ety, given 
in the Hartman Theatre on Thursday evening, March 30, 
was also a charity affair, the proceeds being turned over 
to the Columbus Children’s Hospital. This chorus, com- 
posed of the city’s best soloists, under the leadership of 


Samuel Richard Gaines, always has an interesting pro- 
gram to offer, and is the best singing organization in the 
city. On this occasion, Mr. Argiewicz, cellist with the 
Cincinnati Orchestra, was well received as the soloist of 
the evening. Marion Wilson proved to be an excellent 
accompanist. 





Lillian Bradley Concert Postponed 





On account of illness, Lillian Bradley found it necessary 
to postpone her concert scheduled for Tuesday evening, 





LILLIAN BRADLEY. 


May 2, until Tuesday evening, May 9, at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. 

The avsisting artists will be Vivian Gosnell, Miss 
Schoeder, with William Simon, accompanist. 





Arthur Herschmann Gains Milwaukee 





Haydn's oratorio, “The Seasons,” was presented at the 
Pabst Theatre, Milwaukee, Wis., Monday evening, April 
24, by the Milwaukee Musical Society, under the direc'ion 
of Hermann A. Zeitz. It was the last concert in the club 
season and the 462d in its history. The society was as- 
sisted by the Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra and Ros'na 


van Dyk, soprano; Ludwig Eybisch, tenor, and Arthur 


Herschmann, baritone. 

The Milwaukee Daily News of the following morning, 
April 25, said of the baritone: “Arthur Herschmann, bari- 
tone, sang several solo numbers in splendid style. His 
voice has the requisite resonant quality, and seems well 
adapted to oratorio singing. The ensemble ‘singing of these 
three artists was delightful.” 

The Milwaukee Free Press emphasized the effectiveness 
of the work of Mr. Herschmann in the familiar aria, “Wit') 
Joy the Impatient Husbandman.” Likewise the Eveniig 
Wisconsin of the same date, April 25, made a point of Mr. 
Herschmann’s discrimination and sense of the Haydn 
style. “His work,” it says, “was in general very com- 
mendable and he was loudly applauded for his recreation 
of the aria, ‘The Impatient Husbandman.’” In the Ger- 
mania Herold appeared: “His work is very commendable, 
the voice very sympathetic, and recitatives and arias were 
faultless.” 





Ruth Townsend on Tour with 
New York Philharmonic Society 





Ruth Townsend, the mezzo-soprano, who made so favor- 
able an impression in New York the past season in her ini- 
tial recital at Aeolian Hall and in her appearance at a 
Metropolitan Opera concert, is now on tour with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. One of her recent appear- 
ances with that organization was at Des Moines, la., and 
the Register and Leader of that city spoke very highly of 
her singing, as follows: 

“Ruth Townsend, contralto, sang the ‘Habanera’ from 
‘Carmen’ and an encore from ‘Gioconda.’ Miss Townsend 
has a voice of quality and distinction which she manages 
with ease and good taste. She sings with good musician- 
ship and her interpretation is well balanced. She was most 
favorably received.” 





ADOLF DAHM-PETERSEN 
Desires to Pegs sco with the Vocal 


t of a Music School in a large 
city, beginning Season 1916-17. 


Address: Cable Hall, _ Birmingham, Ala. 


CARL BEUTEL 


Pianist—Composer 


Care of Musical Courier, 615 Orchestra Hall Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


aver MAXWELL 


Director Newcomb School of Music 
New Orleans, La. 


H. H. BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER 
Prepares pupils for Philipp, Paris 


KATHARINE BELLAMANN 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women, Columbia, South Carolina 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


Conductor of the 


People’s Philharmonic Orchestra 
San Francisco, Calif. 


: CORTESE 


Harpist 


MEMPHIS . : TENN, 


HENRY BERNARD WOOTSON DAVIS- 


MURTAGH 


Organist 









































Soprano 
DENVER, COLO. 


VON STEIN ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC 


“The Pacific Coast’s Greal Conservatory of Music” 
826-828 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 











Unexcelled tuition and study advantages 
for the serious student of music 


Special Summer Normal Course for Teachers 


US. 
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BASS--BARITONE 


RECITALS 
To Eaglish, German, French, Italian, Norwegian 


361 West 143rd St. ,,tc'7his, New York City, N.Y. 
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A PIANISTIC TOUR OF 1916-17 


Felix Heink, the Planist-Composer, Will Tour the United States—Is to Be Sole 
Interpreter of His Own Works—Facts About Heink 








[he American musical public is familiar with the name 
of Felix Heink, not only because he is the brother-in-law 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink, but also because he is a pian- 
ist and composer of renown, and in both those fields pos- 
a record of fine and fruitful achievement. Born 
at the Castle of Kreibstein, near Dresden, Saxony, the son 
of Felix Heink, late Counselor of the Regency at the 
Saxon Court, and nephew of General von Zeschau, military 
commander of Dresden, young Heink had every advantage 
of position and education, and therefore when his decided 


esses 


bent for music became evident he was enabled to study at 
the Dresden Royal Conservatory, to receive a literary edu- 

at Vitzthum College, and to enjoy special instruc 
(com- 


cation 


tion from Rubinstein (piano), Prochazka 


position), and Hildach and Lamperti (solo sing- ELLA 


ing). “The extraordinary improvisational talent 


of Heink,” says an early biography of him, “was 
a matter for wonder long before he had finished 
lis musical education, and he became the pet at 
the Court of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt and many 
other royal residences. Public appearances in the 
cities of Saxony and other parts of Europe fol- 
lowed in due time as a matter of course, and the 
young virtuoso everywhere was recognized as a 
player of uncommon brilliancy and an interpreter 
of striking musical gifts 

After a concert career of unbroken success for 
some years, Heink, too long prevented from de- 
voting adequate time to his beloved composing, 
resolved to forsake the public platform temporari- 
ly and finish the many works of which the germs 
had been in his mind so long. He went at this 
task with the energy and ambition characteristic 
of him and created a large number of composi 
tions, ranging in form from songs and piano mor- 
ceaux to operas, chamber music and symphonic 

Parts of his opera, “Mirabeau,” 
St. Louis not long ago, and Richard 


productions 

were done in 
Spamer, the critic of the Globe-Democrat, wrote: 
‘He has both the light and the tragic touch in his 
music.” Other Heink pieces were heard on the 
same program and the critic spoke of them vari- 
ously: “The aria is a soulful song, with a rich 
stately melody. ‘The ‘Reverie’ is a dignified and 


work, 


showed a truly balanced versatility 


In all of his works the composer 
His ‘Remem- 
brance’ is a poetic bit, worthy of association with 


soulful! 


the songs of the best modern melodists.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch writer 
ered the “Mirabeau” aria “moving and 
quent,” and added: “The works all showed a 


consid- 
elo 
fertile gift of genuine melody and earnest and = 
artistic feeling.” 

Also as a pianist Heink scored impressively in 
St. Louis, where he played with the symphony orchestra. 
The Post-Dispatch and Westliche Post report that “many 
persons were turned away after all the seats in the Odeon 
had been filled. Here are two of his press notices: 


Heink’s masterful performances aroused the undivided admiration 
him enthusiastic applause, .. . 
artist adds a skill in interpreta- 
West- 


of his listeners and earned for 
Displaying magnificent technic, the 
tion, which makes his playing doubly enjoyable.—St, Louis 
liche Post. 

His playing is sincere and effective; delicate and brilliant when 
with a volant finger, and polished rough—in more forcible 
He was applauded by the men of the orchestra on the 
stage as well as by the large audience in the auditorium, to which 


Louis Post-Dispatch, 


never 


conceptions, 


he responded with an encore.—-St 

One interesting feature of the Heink recitals will lie in 
the fact that he is to perform his own compositions and 
that no other opportunities will be given the public to hear 
some of them except at the concerts of their creator. A 
true artist nature and sensitively modest, Heink is not will- 
ing to have a number of his works published until after 


his death. Among them are the selections with quintet 
and orchestral accompaniment. In conformance with his 
resolve to allow his larger writings no outlet at present ex- 
cept in manuscript form, Heink, who will play them at his 
forthcoming appearances in America, thus becomes the 
world’s sole authorized public performer of them. 

A specimen program of those to be performed by Heink 
is the following: 


“AN EVENING WITH THE COMPOSER.” 
Part L 
Piano with string quintet--American Wedding March (MS.) 
Piano Solos—Minuet in A major, op. 11. 
* Remembrance, op, 26. 


* 
¥ 
a 
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FELIX HEINK, 
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Valse Brillante (MS.) 
The Danza, 
Songs—-The Tear, op. .20. 
I Love but Thee. 
Piano with string quintet-—Berceuse (Slumber Song) (MS.) 
Marche Militaire, op. 22, No, 1. 
Part II. 
Piano Sclos—Valse de Concert, op. 36, No. 2. 
My Rosary (MS.) 
Ballroom Scene from opera Mirabeau. 
Songs—Aria from opera Mirabeau. 
Serenade, Madchen Mein, 
Piano with string quintet—Reverie, At the Hour of Death (MS.) 
Valse Brillante, The Joy of Life (MS.) 


Of the foregoing, the works with quintet accompaniment 
have not been heard in this country in public. Of them a 
noted musician recently remarked: “It is a list of works 
which no other pianist-composer in this country could excel 
for novelty, fascination and beauty.” 

Negotiations now are pending by which a well known 
managerial firm will become sponsor for the Heink tour 
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VOCAL RECITAL Benefit Murray Hill School Gardens 
The League Building, Flushing, L. I. 


FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 12, at 8:30 o’clock 


next season and it is to be hoped that many important mu- 
sical localities will grasp the chance to make the acquaint- 
ance of a man of singular charm of personality and an 
artist of real and sympathetic gifts. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS., FESTIVAL 
BEGINS TODAY 


Chorus of 400 Voices, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and Well Known Artists Contribute 
to Annual Event 


This evening (Thursday, May 4) marks the opening of 
the fourteenth music festival to be held at Springfield, 
Mass. There will be five concerts, viz., Thursday evening, 
Friday afternoon and evening, Saturday afternoon and 
evening. A festival chorus‘ of 400 voices, conducted by 
John J. Bishop, and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock, conductor, are to be assisted by soloists 
of well known reputation. 

At the Thursday evening concert, Mendelssohn's “Elijah” 
will be given by chorus and orchestra, assisted by Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Alma Beck, contralto; Evan Williams, 
tenor, and Marion Green, basso-cantante. 

Margarete Matzenauer is to be the soloist at 
the orchestral concert on Friday afternoon, when 
she will sing arias from “Trovatore” and “Car- 
men.” A feature of the orchestral numbers will 
be the “Preludé to the Delectable Forest,” as its 
composer, Edward Ballantine, is a local musician. 
Other orchestral numbers will be the overture to 
Smetana’s “Bartered Bride,” Alfven’s Swedish 
rhapsody and Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” 
symphony. 

Friday evening, Wolf-Ferrari’s “New Life” 
and Max Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” are to be per- 
formed, the soloists being Marie Sundelius, 
soprano; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and Mrs. 
H. E. Dinsmoor, pianist. There will also be an 
auxiliary choir of fifty boys from the choirs of 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s Church, these 
choirs having been trained by Thomas W. 
Moxen, organist and choirmaster. 

Two piano compositions will be featured on 
Saturday afternoon’s program. Harold Bauer 
and Ossip Gabrilowitsch will play the Mozart 
concerto in E flat and the Saint-Saéns variations 
on a theme from Beethoven. The orchestral 
numbers will be the overture to “The Secret of 
Suzanne” (Wolf-Ferrari), two nocturnes by 
Debussey, Tschaikowsky’s fantasia,“Francesca da 
Rimini,” and the finale from Wagner's “Gétter- 
dammerung.” 

At the fifth and last concert, which occurs on 
Saturday evening, Marie Sundelius, soprano, and 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, are to be the soloists. 
Mme. Sundelius will sing the “Ave Maria” from 
Bruch’s “The Cross of Fire” and a group of 
Swedish songs with piano accompaniment. Arias 
from “Gioconda” and “Tosca” will be Mr, Mar- 
tinelli’s contribution to the program. The 
festival chorus will sing the chorus of bacchantes 
from Gounod’s “Philemon et Baucis.” The 
orchestra will play the overture to Dvordk’s 
“Carneval,” the bacchanale from “Tannhauser,” 
the Dohnanyi suite and the love scene from “Feuersnot” 
(Strauss). A fitting finale will be the singing of the “Hal- 
lelujah Chorus” from Handel’s “Messiah,” by the chorus. 








New Detroit Concert Management 


W. H. C. Burnett, formerly of the Devoe-Detroit man- 
agement, has formed a concert enterprise of his own, to 
be known as the Central Concert Company. It is an or- 
ganization sponsored by Detroit business men, and_ will 
give its concerts in the Arcadia, the proprietor of that 
hall being one of those associated with Mr. Burnett in the 
new venture. Mr. Burnett is at present in New York 
making arrangements for artists for next season. 





Manager Adams in Cincinnati 


Manager Adams, of the Wolfsohn Bureau, is in Cin- 
cinnati, attending the May Festival there this week. 





Address Wanted 


A letter addressed to Joseph Sainton, musical director, 
is being held at the Musica Courter Office, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York, awaiting his correct address. Any 
information tending to place this letter in the proper hands 
will be appreciated. 





Music is almost all we have of Heaven on earth—Ad 
dison. : 
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THE RUSSIAN BALLET REHEARSES 


By Yetta Dorothea Geffen 








They dance their way through life, the Czar’s ballet, and 
yet—the busiest spot in all New York during the past 
month has been the big rehearsal room set up under the 
roof in a corner of the Metropolitan Opera House. It 
might be called the workshop where the exquisite ballets 
that float along so automatically are tinkered into shape. 
It might be called the place where the intense, dramatic 
episodes set to music are created, given life. 

One afternoon we found them up there, the whole em- 
bodiment of the new art that has startled and delighted the 
world. Outside a warm spring sun betrayed the glamors 
of Broadway; inside its noises grew fainter and more dis- 
tant as we approached the top of the darkened, hushed 
auditorium, and were led through a grim stone passageway 
up another flight of stairs and into the ballet room. 

Here they were, the Russian Ballet-—yet what a difference 
from the night before! Here was the ballet shorn of its 


ADOLF BOLM IN “SCHEHERAZADE.” 
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LYDIA LOPOKOVA. 


hanging from the shoulders over flesh colored tights, pink 
ballet slippers and hair banded close with ribbons in the 
Greek fashion. The men wear black trousers that fit neatly 
at the knees like riding breeches, white shirts open at the 
throat, white stockings and black slippers. The master, to 
distinguish himself more easily from the rest, varies the 
monotony with brown trousers and green collar and cuffs. 

“R-raz, dva, tri! Allez!” and the stately religious dance 
took a wild bacchanalian turn, while Bolm whirled into 
their midst and kindled them all to sudden pagan joy with 
sparks from his own fiery temperament. With a burst of 
French and Russian, he counted the steps, clapped his 


ADOLF BOLM AS PIERROT IN 
“CARNAVAL,” 
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Dehenecing | nee with Flora Réyalles. Adolf Bolm, Ballet 
aster; Ernest Ansermet, Musical Director, 


Bakst, stripped of its mad phantasmagoria of color, robbed 
of its symphonic sweep. It seemed to bear very little rela- 
tion to the ballet as it lives for us a few hours every eve- 
ning, revealed by the golden parting of the great curtains 
and shut away from view while its fairy walls are being 
demolished. Yet beyond a doubt we were impressed; for 
here was art in the making! 

They were rehearsing “Narcisse,” the last of the new 
ballets to be put on this season. Some dozen of the Czar’s 
beauties and as many stalwart young men were being put 
through their paces on the floor, while fully as many more 
sat in groups round the side of the room, resting, laughing, 
jabbering softly in the sharp accents of the mother tongue. 
A rattling piano in a corner tried hard to simulate a sym- 
phony orchestra, while Adolf Bolm abandoned his nightly 
role of leading emotional dancer for that of maitre de 
ballet. 

“R-raz, dva, tr-ril” he counted, and the piano resumed 
its burden in the religious dance from “Narcisse.” The 
groups on the floor were reawakened to rhythmical life as 
Bolm moved among them, now pulling down an arm to a 
more graceful line, now coaxing two lovely hands to a more 
flowing gesture, now shaping a plastic body to a more 
beautiful pose. 

Forsaking their wild costumes of the footlights, the bal- 
lerinas’ working clothes consist of a silken Greek peplum 


hands for the rhythm, directed the groups and danced with 
them. 

But in another moment the bacchanale came to an unex- 
pected climax. The figures stopped and the music was 
drowned by the sudden jabbering of many voices. Some- 
thing had gone wrong, and half a dozen ballerinas were 
appealing to the maitre in explosive volubility and bewilder- 
ing gestures. In sooth, here was a ballet articulate! But 
the master proved a suave and diplomatic judge, and soon 
peace and music reigned once more. 

On a platform at the head of the room sat Serge 
Grigorieff, whom the program designates as “Regisseur 
General.” Swift Russian accents flew back and forth as he 
consulted with Bolm and offered suggestions. 

In one corner a lithe youth practised a series of Nijinsky 
whirls and leaps, bounding high into the air and returning 
to the bare buards reluctantly, then leaping again and again 
and finishing with arms outstretched to an imaginary au- 
dience. Evidently he met with approval, for in a moment 
he was off again, now leaping like a bit of thistledown 
caught by a sudden breeze, now whirling like a human 
top. It was M. Idzikowski, the harlequin of Schumann’s 
“Carneval.” 

At the far end of the room another principal practised 
her dance, with a huge floor mirror and a co-worker to 
judge, criticize and approve. Untiringly they worked, 


ballet master, coryphees, stars, pianist, director. They do 
not need a Bakst frame to dance in. The dance is in their 
souls and in their bodies, and it shines forth as trium- 
phantly in a bare room lined with steam pipes and soiled 
canvas as in the maddest splash of color that the wizardry 
of Bakst could coax from the rainbow. 

M. Ansermet, the chef d’orchestre, looked in for a few 
moments, solemnly shook hands all round, watched the 
progress of the rehearsal and departed. A young girl 
passed us on her way out. The wonder of New York shone 
in her eyes and the smartness of New York was in her 
raiment. 

Later we learned an interesting fact. It is practically 
due to Adolf Bolm that the Ballet Russe was able to come 
to America. Though others made it financially possible, it 
was Bolm who actually put on the ballets. The ballet gave 
its last gala performance in London five days before the 
war broke out. Immediately after the members of the 
troupe departed for their respective homes or scattered to 
various resorts to rest before beginning the next season's 
work. With the coming of the war, like a sudden cloud- 
burst, all communication between them was cut off. 

A year later Bakst, Stravinsky and Bolm met in Switzer- 
land. They finally located Diaghileff, and togetlier they 
decided to accept Otto H. Kahn’s offer to come to America 
if Diaghileff could gather the members together from the 
four corners of the continent. Fokine, the man who 
created the ballets, was in Petrograd, and the Czar’s 
government refused to permit him to leave. Nijinsky, as 
is well known, was interned in Austria. But the nucleus of 
the ballet in Switzerland refused to be daunted. With 
Bolm, who is Fokirfe’s friend and assistant, it was possible 
to produce Fokine’s ballets for American presentation. 
For three months before they started from Lausanne, 
Switzerland, the company rehearsed unceasingly. 

N. C. Brownell, an American writer, sent back word of 
the ballet from Geneva last November. He wrote in part: 
“The initiated will understand the great responsibility 
Bolm assumed in accepting the post of ballet master. He 
had to recreate from memory some eighteen or twenty 
ballets of the repertoire. The artists, not having worked 
together for over a year and a half, required elaborate re- 
hearsals both individual and collective, in order to perfect 
the varied and endless intricacies of these ballets. The 
work was enorinous, as not only the traditions of the 
classical Italian school are required, but also the intense 
expression of the entire corps de ballet in pantomime, 
characteristic of the Russian school. To obtain this end 
each dancer has to be encouraged and imbued with an in- 
dividual temperament, followed by plastic grouping, mold- 
ing the whole into one mass of living beauty.” 


——————E 


BLANCHE FREEDMAN IN NEW YORK 


Former Boston Representative of Musical Courier 
Associates Herself with Managerial Firm of 
Winton & Livingston 





Blanche Freedman has had a thorough and varied ex- 
perience in the musical field as a critic, publicity repre 
sentative and managerial agent. After three years with 
the’ Musicai, Courier as its Boston and New England 
representative, Miss Freedman for a time devoted herself 
exclusively to press work for such well known artists as 
Yolanda Méré, Germaine Schnitzer, Rudolph Ganz and 
William Wade Hinshaw. Before joining the new concert 
managerial offices of Winton & Livingston, Miss Freed- 
man was engaged in similar work in Boston and New 
England, Miss Freedman’s ability will undoubtedly con- 
tribute much to the success of this new management, 





LEONCAVALLO PREMIERE 


A new opera by Leoncavallo, “Godofredo Mameli,” was 
presented for the first time at the Teatro Carlo Felice at 
Genoa, Thursday evening, April 27. Mme. Burzio was the 
principal soprano, Alabisio, the tenor, and Bioni, the bari- 
tone. 

Reports to the Musrcat Courter state that the music 
on the whole was tuneful and there were emotional epi- 
sodes which won applause from the audience. Principal 
numbers are a baritone romance in the first act and the 
usual love duet between soprano and tenor, which was en 
cored. The inevitable intermezzo did not make much of 
a hit. A patriotic tinge is given to the climax which nat- 
urally aroused much enthusiasm at the present time, es- 
pecially as there were numerous officers and soldiers, both 
wounded and unwounded, in the audience. Tullio Serafin 
conducted and the score received fuli justice at his capable 
hands. Leoncavallo was present and with the artists and 
Serafin received many curtain calls. 





Margaret Jarmen in the East 


Margaret Jarmen, the Los Angeles mezzo-soprano, is in 
New York perfecting her plans for next season. It is un- 
derstood that she is considering some operatic offers and 
as soon as negotiations are closed she will announce her 
roster of artistic work for 1916-17. 
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OHIO STATE MUSIC TEACHERS TABLE 
“STANDARDIZATION” AT THEIR THIRTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION HELD AT SPRINGFIELD 


Next Year Deemed Ample Time for Consideration of Important Problem—Wilson G, 
Smith Elected President—Lynn B. Dana, Retiring President, Son of Founder of 
Organization—Chicago Symphony Orchestra Conducted by Frederick Stock 
and Ossip Gabrilowitsch Are Feature Attractions—New Auditorium 
Dedicated—Cleveland Selected as Next Year’s Convention City 


BY A MUSICAL COURIER STAFF CORRESPONDENT 














Springfield, Ohio, April 28, 1916 
Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland, was elected president of 
he associat‘on, carrying the election over the retiring presi- 
R, Lambert, of Springfield, was 
executive 


won 


dent by a small margin, L 
Other 
appointment 


members of the 
Cleveland 


elected vice-president 


committee are subject to 
from Dayton the convention for next season, after Wilson 
G. Smith emphatically declined to accept the elect:on for 
president unless the association met in his town. The con- 
cession had to be granted, obviously 

Despite the small membership of the Ohio State Music 
leachers’ Association, the thirty-fourth annual convention, 
held at Springfield, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 

is week, was a success artistically. 

This was unquestionably due to the earnestness and effi- 
Dana, of Warren, and the 


Eatwell, of 


c ency of the president, Lynn B 


secretary of the association, Julia 


pable 


Warren. 


L. RK. Lambert, chairman of the program committee, pro- 


vided excellent musical and generally 


proved himself to be the moving spirit of the welcoming 


most programs, 
city. Another c-tizen of Springfield whose versatility and 
cypabilities are counted only among the elect is Charles 
Bauer, manufacturer and musician, and proficient in both. 

lhe usual routine of registration consumed much valu- 
postponement of business 


bie time, necessitating the 


sessions slated. 
The Evening of the First Day 


That the city of Springfield should be able to feature a 
mixed chorus of 240 voices of the ability of the Spring- 


CHAKLES BAUER 


Director of the Springfield Choral Society and Ohio manufacturer. 


This 
amateur organization has a few qualifications that might 
lift it out of that classification 


ficld Society is not alone surprising ; it is remarkable 


Charles Bauer’s peculiar 
and laudatory varied accomplishments, even perhaps more 
than that, make this possible. Mr. Bauer is a business man 
whose fame and name are familiar to the great manufac- 


turing world. But together with his commercial genius 
there is linked a musical talent that is not mere love of the 
art, but one which was carefully cultivated and made to 
bear fruits of a useful and wholesome kind, His value 
to his community is inestimable. 

An ambitious program was given successfully at 
Memorial Building. The first part consisted of a group of 
songs done by the mixed voices with great regard for 
attacks, balance and rhythm. The male portion of the 
body did the “Sword of Ferrara” (Bullard) well and re- 
ceived warranted applause from an audience of more than 
3,000 persons. 

The soloist of the program was Emil Rosen, Russian 
tenor, of Cincinnati. The selection of the singer was a 
wise one. Though the youth is young in experience, he has 
to offset that a well schooled voice of real beauty and real 
musical temperament. 

His group consisted of a Clay number, Tosti’s “Romance” 
done in Russian, and the “Serenade” from “Pagliacci” 
(Leoncavallo). 

“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” (Coleridge-Taylor), in all 
its difficulty and beauty, made up the second part of the 
program. The same poise and ability that made the pre- 
liminary music so interesting prevailed during this cantata. 
The evening assuredly needs no hyperbole to report the 
absolute triumph of the chorus, thus creating a favorable 
impression at the beginning. 

Conferences and Their Results 

The printed program was remodeled so much that prac- 
tically a new schedule was followed entirely. Important, 
however, among those really appearing and having some- 
thing to say were F, A. Tubbs, of Bryan, and an important 
man among the music supervisors because he has carried 
out original ideas that have made his particular domain a 
high light in the public schools of the State. Bryan is 
said to have the only public school system in Ohio that per- 
mits of credits for piano taught outside by private teachers. 
That is indeed a distinction. 

Victor Saar, the composer and teacher, of Cincinnati, 
was one of the “biggest” men musically attending the con- 
His modern compositions have placed him in a 
His brief piano recital of 


vention. 
position well worth occupying. 
his own compositions sounded a clear, esthetic note in the 
midst of much that was commonplace. 

Ella May Smith gave an illuminating lecture on Women’s 
Clubs and other interesting subjects. Her reference to 
Edgar Stillman Kelley’s great place among modern com- 
posers was indeed a tribute as uttered by one of Mrs. 
Smith’s standing. 

Local Members Entertain 

L. R. Lambert, local instructor and vice-president of the 
association, and Henry J. Roth, pianist, entertained at the 
latter’s home, Tuesday afternoon, for the men members. 

As in Iowa, the question of standardization was brought 
to the table—and left there. Next year is thought to be 
ample time to solve that important problem. 

New Auditorium Dedicated 

To dedicate the new Memorial Auditorium, Springfield 
brought the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and Frederick 
Stock, its famous conductor. Thirty-five hundred persons 
crowded the auditorium to capacity and heard what was 
pronounced to be the most artistic symphony program ever 
offered in Springfield. The “Leonore” symphony, op. 72, 
No. 3 (Becthoven) was played with the usual skill of the 
organization under Mr. Stock’s masterful baton. The B 
minor symphony (Schubert), Wagner's stirring “March of 
Homage” and the Liszt “Hungarian” rhapsody completed 
the heavy numbers of the program, 


Frederick Stock was presented with a basket of flowers 
in token of appreciation by the citizens. 
The Daily News said: “All of the men in the orchestra 
are artists, and their perfection of ensemble was noticeable. 
. The ‘Tannhauser March’ ended a program which will 
be welcome at any time from the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra to Springfield.” : 
Wednesday’s Closing 
The finishing up of business of the year was accom- 
plished the last day, with a few unimportant round table 
discussions. The evening recital was that of the great 
Russian virtuoso and poet-pianist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
His program, artistic and marvelously interpreted, set 
forth the fantasy and fugue in D minor (Bach); the F 
minor, op. 57 (Beethoven) ; twelve Chopin preludes, each 
one gems of interpretative reading ; MacDowell’s “Witches’ 
Dance”; Percy Grainger’s “Shepherds Hey,” and two beau- 
tiful compositions from his own pen. The capacity of the 
house was again taxed and the enthusiasm of the auditors 
was matched only by their appreciation. 
Convention Sidelights 
Jefferson Waters, violinist and teacher, of Dayton, has 
another violin composition before the public, “Pleading,” 
a meritorious and melodious number which will appear on 


E. ROSEN, 

Tenor soloist with Springfield Chorus. 
violin prograins. It well with the several 
other violin compositions he has issued. 

Mr. Waters appeared with credit at the convention, being 
an active member of the association, 

Resolutions of condolence were passed by the association 
upon the deaths of William H. Blumenshine, a member for 
many years and a prominent teacher and musician of Day- 
ton, and W. H. Dana, founder of the and 
father of the retiring president. Frances Bowser, 


measures up 


association 





Mary Ball Sings Gilberté’s “Two Roses” 
Before 50,000 Persons at Rialto Theatre 

Mary Ball, soprano, who is fast forging to the front, 
sang with great success at the new Rialto Theatre, New 
York, before an aggregate of 50,000 persons during the 
past week, who were most enthusiastic over her singing 
of Hallet Gilberté’s “Spring Serenade” and “Two Roses,” 
which never failed to win for her repeated recalls. 

The following letter from this singer speaks for itself: 
My dear Mr. Gilberté: 

It gives me great pleasure to tell yqu of the splendid success 
your brillant “Spring Serenade’ and of the 
Roses.” I sing them, and _ evi- 
hear I generally ha:e to 

performance. I am adding your 
Browning's “Ah, 
full orchestra ac- 


I am having with 
exquisite song, “Two 
dently my audiences love to 
repeat both at 
splendid dramatic setting of 
Day” to my repertoire, and shall sing it 

companiment week after next. 
Wishing you continued success, I am, 
Very 


love to 
them, as 
one or every 
poem Love but a 


with 


sincerely, 


(Signed) Mary BAL. 





The third annual children’s music festival took place re- 
cently at Liverpool, England. The chorus numbered 890 
voices, 
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A CINCINNATI “SUNSET SONG RECITAL” 


“A Sunset Song Recital” headed the following pro- 
gram given by advanced pupils of Grace G. Gardner in 
Odd Fellows’ Temple, Cincinnati, Monday, February 14; 
“Jean” (Leighton), “Perfect Nights and Days” (Paul 
Bliss), Clara Taylor Fahlbush; “One Fine Day” from 
“Madame Butterfly” (Puccini), Mattie Berry Reppert; 
“To One I Love” (Louis Victor Saar), “I’ve Been 
Roaming” (Horn), Florence Enneking; “Summer” (waltz 
song) (Grace G. Gardner), Louetta Riehl; “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice” from “Samson and Delilah” (Saint- 
Saéns), Mrs. Harry Klein; “My Little Sweetheart” (Max 
Reger), “Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces” (H. Lane 
Wilson), “By the Fire’ (Mary Turner Salter), Mrs. 
Walter Draper; “Habanera” from “Carmen” (Bizet), Flor- 





ence Enneking; “Liete Signor” from “Les Huguenots” 
(Meyerbeer), Mattie Berry Reppert; “Ave Maria” 
(“Othello”) (Verdi), Mrs. Clara Taylor Fahlbush; 


“Prince Charming” (Liza Lehmann), “I Know a Bank” 
from “Midsummer Night’s Dream” (Liza Lehmann), Lou- 
etta Riehl; “You” (Rogers), “The Japanese Maiden” from 
“The Toy-Shop” (Gaynor-Beale), Mrs. Henry Klein; “It 
Is Springtime” (Grace G. Gardner), “Serenade” (Neid- 
linger), Mattie Berry Reppert; “Chanson Indoue” from 
“Legend of Sadko” (Rimsky-Korsakoff), “To Love to 
Suffer” (Sig. P. A. Tirindelli), Florence Enneking; “Lift 
Thine Eyes” from “Elijah” (Mendelssohn), Miss Reppert, 
Mrs. Draper, Miss Bennett. 

Howard Wentworth Hess, accompanist, assisted. 

Sunday, February 20, the Cincinnati Enquirer published 
this expression of appreciation of Miss Gardner’s work, 
which serves to show the high esteem in which she is 
held: 

“The friends of Grace G. Gardner, a 
woman, who has spent many years in Italy and Paris 
studying the art of music, were much impressed with the 
program presented at her interesting sunset song recital 
on Monday at her studio in the Odd Fellows’ Temple. 
The program was varied and well balanced, and in each 
case, although the soloists were students of from one to 
three years only, their well placed voices, clear enuncia- 
tion, fine breath control and intelligent interpretation could 
not have been given by any but an artist. A delightful 
program was presented, the numbers proving the singers’ 
wide range of gifts and temperament. The soloists were 
Misses Mattie Berry Reppert, Florence Enneking and 
Louetta Riehl, Mrs. Harry Klein, Mrs. Walter Draper 
and Mrs. Clara Taylor Fahlbush, Miss Bennett joining 
the others in the chorus of “Elijah.” Each sang with 
great repose of manner and an artistic conception that 
was delightful. Miss Gardner's own compositions—one 
of which, ‘It Is Springtime,’ has been sung for three 
years by Gadski—were received with much enthusiasm, 
the composer herself presiding at the piano, the radiant 
buoyancy of the music being very like Miss Gardner's 
own joyous and springlike nature. 

Three other Cincinnati composers were represented 
—Paul Bliss, Louis Victor Saar and Mr. Tirindelli. 
The absence of Chevalier Pier A. Tirindelli, who had 
hoped to be present to accompany the singing of one of 
his own charming compositions, was a matter of regret 
to everybody, but to none more sincerely than to this 
interesting man himself. Mr. Saar, however, was there 
to play the accompaniment of his song, which was a 
huge success. Miss Gardner has lived for some years in 
New York, and would still be established there except 
for her desire to be near her venerable mother at Chilli- 
cothe, with whom she spends each week end. When in 
New York she was president of the Daughters of Ohio, 
the sister organization of the famous Ohio Society of the 
metropolis, and those of her guests who knew of the 
honor recently conferred upon her—that of being made 
an honorary life member of that organization, with 
William H. Taft, Mrs. Bellamy Storer and other brilliant 
Ohioans—were warm in their congratulations, for she is 
the only ex-president upon whom this distinction has 
been conferred. One of Miss Gardner’s pupils was one 
of the successes of the Metropolitan Opera House from 
the day of her first appearance and is still a tremendous 
favorite. 

“The party was appropriately called a ‘sunset song 
recital,’ for this ‘sky parlor’ looks out above the turmoil 
of the city into the smoke clouded heavens, and as the 
embrasures of the windows were filled with crimson roses 
and green ferns, one saw the view across a box hedge 
of springlike beauty. 

The hostess received beside the great piano, all those 
assisting wearing the sunset colors. A number of bou- 
quets sent in honor of the day gave the place quite the 
air of a debutante function, and a cluster of lilies of the 
valley worn at her belt blended beautifully with the 
hostess’ toilet. She introduced each soloist with a grace- 
ful word, for she has a very felicitous manner. Miss 
Clasgens, who, with her brother, an American artist, lived 
for many years in Paris, being presented as a diseuse of 
La Fontaine, her recitation of the familiar ‘Renard et le 
Corbeau’ interrupting the hour of music.” 
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OFFICERS. 


Miss Louise Pace, Corsicana, Honorary President. 

Mrs. i F. Lyons, Fort Worth, President. 

Mrs, Joseph Wren, Waco, First Vice President. 

Miss ime Hogg, Houston, Second Vice President. 

Mrs. Marian Buie, Marlin, Recording Secretary. 

Miss Martha Lightfoot, Ft. Worth, Corresponding Secretary. 
Mrs. Bryan Snyder, Marshall, Treasurer. 

Mrs. A, P. Baldwin, Tyler, Auditor. 

Mrs, Henry B. Fall, Houston, Honorary Member. 






ELECTED MEMBERS EXECUTIVE 
Mrs. Gentry Waldo, Houston. 
Mrs, S. J. Hay, Dallas. 
Miss Bettie Cooper, San Angelo, 


BOARD. 


CHAIRMEN STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Artists’ Bureau—Mrs. Gentry Waldo, Houston. 

Club Extension—Mrs, Joseph Wren, Waco. 

Contest—Miss Blanche McKie, Corsicana. 

Community Music—Mrs, Catherine Taliaferro, Houston. 

Course of Study and eatihe Exchange—Mrs, Virginia Ryan, 

aco. 

Library Extension—Mrs, Gae Russell, Sulphur Springs. 

Public School Music—Miss Elfleda Littlejohn, Galveston. 

Press and Publicity—Mrs. Kitty Barry Crawford, Fort 
Worth, 

Program—Mrs, Elbert J. Gibson, Dallas. 

Scholarship—Miss Hallie Groce, Waxahachie. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES, 


Ru‘es and Regulations—Mrs. Catherine M. Taliaferro, Hous- 
ton, Chairman; Mrs. J. Jahn, Dallas; Mrs. A. P. Bald- 
win, Tyler, 

Resolutions—Mrs. Richard Sexton, Marshall, Chairman; Mrs, 
H, G, Evans, Bonham; are: Edgar Smith, Marlin. 
Cees —Mrs. E. E. Haddix, Waco, Chairman; Mrs. 
Bryan Snyder, Marshall; Mrs, Marian C. Buie, Marlin. 
Local Board—General Chairman, Mrs. J. G. Wren; Registra- 
tion, Mrs, E. E. Haddix; Printing and Badges, Miss Hallie 
Jenkins; Information, Mrs, James Wright; Entertainment, 

Mrs. Alex. Sanger. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Headquarters will he at the Raleigh Hotel. 
All meetings will be held at the First Christian Church, 
with the exception of the Thursday evening Musicale, which 
will be held at Carroll Chapel, Baylor University. 


FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Texas Federation of Music Clubs 
May Third to Filth, Nineteen-Sixteen 


Waco, Texas 


WEDNESDAY, 
2 P. M.—Registration, Raleigh Hotel. 
3 P. M.—Informal meeting of all standing committees, 
ag gh Hotel parlors, 
5 M.—Meeting of Executive Board, Raleigh Hotel 
parlors. All members of standing committees invited. 
8 P. M.—New York Philharmonic Orchestra, (Federa 
fen to be honorary guests.) 
10 P, M.—Informal reception, Raleigh Hotel, 
delegates and visitors. 


MAY 3Rp. 


honorirg 


TILURSDAY, MAY 4tn. 


9:30 A, M.—Call to order, 
Invocation, Rev. F. H. Calvin. 
Addresses of welcome. 
For the city, Honorable John Maxwell ad Attorney. 
For Waco Club women, Mrs, Joseph Wraz 
Response, Mrs. Gentry Waldo, Houston. 
Greetings, Miss Louise Pace, Corsicana, Honorary 
President. 
Reports or COMMITTEES, 
or ~ ane Regulations, Mrs. Richard Sexton, Mar- 
sha 
Program, Mrs. E. J. Gibson, Dallas, 
Credentials, Mrs. E. Haddix, Waco. 
Rerorts or OFFICERS, 
President, Mrs. J. F. Lyons, Fort Worth. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Martha Lightfoot, 
Fort Worth, 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Marian C. Buie, Marlin. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Bryan Snyder, Marshall. 
Auditor, Mrs. A. P. Baldwin, Tyler. 
Club reports. 
General discussion. 
Quartet—Texas songs. 
Houston; Frank Renard, Sherman; 
Irene Bergee, New York. 
Piano Soto—Scherzo (B Minor), Chopin, Mr. Joseph 
Evans, Waco. 


Composed oy Horace C, Clark, 
A, Jahn, "Dallas: 
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Vocat Soto—‘‘Robert, o tu che 
bert le Diable,”’ Miss 
Announcements, 
Adjournment. 


Adora,” from “Rob 
Agnes Gannon, Dallas, 








12:30—LUNCHEON AT RALEIGH HOTEL. 






THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


2 P. M.—Call to order. 
Reading of minutes, 
Piano Soto 
(a) Etude (C. Min.), Chopin, 
(b) The Erl King, Schubert-Liszt. 
Mrs. Joseph B. Rucker, Dallas. 
Folksongs, Miss Jennie Hill 











Group of 
man, 
Rerorts or Stanping ComMITrers. 
Club Extension, Mrs. Joseph Wren, 
Press and Publicity, Mrs. Kitty 
Fort Worth. 
_ Artists’ Bureau, Mrs, Gentry Waldo, 
TALKS FRoM VISITING ARTIST MANAGERS, 
Standardization of Music Teaching, Mrs. Carrie Louise 
_ Dunning. 
Course of Study and Program Exchange, Mrs. Vis 
ginia Ryan, Waco, 
Tek on How to Study the Operas, Mrs, J. A. Jahn. 
a 48. 
Library Extension, Mrs, Gae Russell, Sulphur Springs. 
What Symphony Orchestras Mean to the Community, 
Carl Venth, Fort Worth 
Public School, Miss’ Elfleda 
ton, 
Program by Waco Public School Children, 
y ( seedy, Pre WwW. aco. 
oca olo, Suicidio,” from “La Gioconda” (Pon- 
chielli), Miss Ethel Rade er, Sherman, 
Club reports. 
Announcements, 
Adjournment, 
4 P. M.—Automobile ride. 
8 P. M.—Carroll Chapel, a University. 
Organ solo, selected, Mr. J. Marsh, Fort Worth. 
Greetings, Mrs. - a Fort Worth, President 
- Texas wederetion Music Clubs, 
ireetings, Mr, A. anchester, Georget« > - 
Texas Music Teachers’ Assoc lation. ay. Senet 
Piano—Allegro Appasionata, Saint Saéns, Mrs, Virginia 
Ryan, Waco. 

Voice—“Il M’aime espoir charmant,” 
Pearl Calhoun Davis, Fort Worth 
Violin Russian Airs, Warlanoff-Wieniawski, Mr. 
Navratil, 
Greetings, Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, 

eration of Music Clubs. 
Piano—Legende—"St. Francis Walking on the Waves,” 
“Liszt, Miss Cora Phillips, Sherman. F 
Voice—Vissi d’Arte (from Tosca), Puccini, Miss Beu 
lah Dunean, Waco. 
Cello—Selected, Mr, Julian Paul Blitz, Houston 
Voice Selected, Mrs. Ella Courts Beck, Galveston 
Selected, Mr. Joe Wynne, Dallas. 
Voice—(a) “( ilm be Thy Sleep, Elbel. 
(b) “The Victor,” Kaun. 
(c) “The V agabond,’ Thayer 
: Mr. Frank ©, Agar, Fort Worth. 
Voice—Selected, Mrs. Frank H. Blankenship, Dallas 
i Concerto, Mr. Harold Mickwitz, Mr. Joe Wynne, 
allas, 


Barry, Seer 








Waco. 
Barry Crawford, 








Houston 












Littlejohn, Galves 






Miss Patty 
















Maillart, Mrs. 






Anton 

































President National Fed 








FRIDAY MORNING, 


9:30 A. M.—Call to order. 
Reading of minutes. 
Committee Reports. 
Scholarship Committee, Miss Hallie Grove, 
chie, Chairman, 
Musical ‘numbers by scholarship students 
Community Music, Mrs. Katherine M. Taliaferro, Hous 
ton, Chairman. 

Talks by Prof. Frank L. Reid, Austin, and Dr. W. S 
Lockhart, Houston. 
Contest Committee, Miss MeKie, 

Chairman. 

State contest for place on artists’ program of 
Federation of Music Clubs at Birmingham, 
May, 1917. 

Resolution Committee, Mrs 
Chairman, 

Invitations for next convention 

General business. 

Adjournment sine die. 

All committee and club reports will be 

formal discussion. 


Waxaha 


Blanche Corsicana, 


National 
Alabama, 


Marshall, 


Richard Sexton, 





followed by in 








FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
3 P. M.—Song recital by Miss Mabe! Garrison, soprano, 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
Complimentary to the Texas Federation of Music Clubs, 
courtesy of Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
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CHICAGO’S FINAL SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BRINGS FANFARE 10 STOCK 


Conductor Feted by Audience and Orchestra—Boston-Pavlowa Combination Succeeds 
Brilliantly—Campanini’s New Artists for Opera—Chicago Rumors— 
Bach Choral Society Concert 


Chicago, Ill., April 29, 1916. 

The closing concert of the season by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Saturday evening, April 22, again 
clearly demonstrated that in Frederick A. Stock Chicago 
has a conductor whose genius stands pre-eminent. There 
and but four compositions were presented, 
3, D major; the Brahms sym- 
Strauss’ “Death and Trans- 
and of these the 

Mr. Stock con- 
and under his 


soloist, 
Bach suite, No. 
minor ; 
“Les Preludes,” 


was no 
viz.: The 
phony, No 4, 
and Liszt's 
a virtuoso performance. 


in E 
figuration,” 
orchestra gave 
ducted the entire program without a score, 
baton the men gave a reading of these works which has 
never been excelled here and seldom equalled. The Bach 
suite was replete with delicacy and light, while the Brahms 
symphony (which is one of Mr. Stock’s most notable 
achievements) was played with plastic beauty and poetic 
aroused the most enthusiastic plaudits 
audience. Indeed, Mr. Stock was forced to re- 
again to bow his acknowledgments. The 
is, in the opinion of 


freedom, which 
from the 
turn again and 
Strauss “Death and Transfiguration” 
the masterpiece of that composer, and to those who 
after year to listen to the orchestra it has come 
to mean much more than what the mere beauty of the 

No one can forget that it was played 
of the late Thomas, and its 
programs each season commemorates 


many, 


go year 


work stands for, 
“In Memoriam” Theodore 
place on one of the 
those who have been closely associated with the orchestra 


in some way and who have passed to their last rest. On 


this occasion it brought forth vividly the memory of the 
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late Mr. and Mrs, A. A, Sprague, who gave so generous- 
ly to the pension fund of the orchestra, who, in fact, made 
that fund possible; and also Theodore McNichol, who has 
been the librarian of the orchestra since it was founded 
by Theodore Thomas. A remarkable reading of the Liszt 
number brought to a close a program the memory of which 
will long remain with those who were fortunate enough to 
hear it. At the close, after a great many recalls during 
which the musicians had been bidden to rise and share in 
the applause, the men gave Conductor Stock a fanfare. 


Boston-Pavliowa Opera Season 


The Boston Grand Opera-Pavlowa Ballet Russe gave 
four performances at the Blackstone Theatre at the close 
of its successful season. The Auditorium Theatre harbors 
the local regular Chicago Opera Company, and its present 
management would not permit the visiting organization to 
appear there. Due to this the Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany was obliged to rent the Blackstone Theatre, which 
is not the best place for grand opera performances and has 
a seating capacity for only 1,200. “The Love of Three 
Kings” opened the spring season of the Boston Opera here 
most auspiciously. It was a splendid representation. It is 
unnecessary at this late date to review the work of the 
principals—who were all excellent—nor to congratulate the 
conductors, chorus, stage managers and other departments 
which have made the short season of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company a fitting climax to its very successful win- 
ter. After each performance Pavlowa and her ballet ap- 
peared and the ovations tendered the danseuse and her star 
colleagues justified the position she occupies as a queen of 
choreographic art. 

Frederick Preston Search in Bankruptcy 

Notice of the first meeting of creditors in the District 
Court of the United States for the Northern District of 
Illinois in the matter of Frederick Preston Search, bank- 
rupt, in bankruptcy has been received at this office. The 
notice further says that on the 18th day of April, 1916, 
“the said Frederick Preston Search was duly adjudicated 
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bankrupt, and that the first meeting of his creditors will 

be held at Room 437, Monadnock Block, on the 4th day of 

May, 1916, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, at which time the 

said creditors may attend, prove their claims, appoint a 

trustee, examine the bankrupt and transact such other 

business as may properly come before said meeting.” 
Culbertson’s Office Moved 

Word has been received from the Harry Culbertson Bu- 
reau that its offices have been moved from 806 Fine Arts 
Building to 5474 University avenue. 

Rumors on Michigan Avenue 

There were various important musical rumors floating 
in the air near the lake front the past week. It was said 
that a choral society which has this year lost $7,000 out of 
$7,800 which was left in the treasury last year by the 
former secretary and business manager, will recall that 
business manager to take care of the interests of the club 
next season, 

Another report was that a male choral society, which is 
under the same direction as the club above mentioned, 
would also have a new secretary and business manager 
next season. 

A third rumor was to the effect that a certain choir 
which is being heard weekly on the Sabbath in one of the 
down town halls would see also some changes next season. 

Westervelt Pupils Sing for Each Other 

Last Friday evening Louise St. John Westervelt got her 
entire class of voice students together in her studios and 
had them sing for one another. Miss Westervelt makes 
it a point to have this meeting twice during each season, 
and says she finds it most profitable to her many students. 

Walter Spry School Announcements 

The Walter Spry Music School announces the last pupils’ 
recital of the season to take place Friday evening, May 109, 
instead of May 5, as previously announced. The program 
will be given by piano pupils of Alexander Raab and violin 
pupils of Hugo Kortschak, and there will be numbers by 
the Choral Art Society under the direction of John Karl 
Jackson. The recital will take place in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. 

Paulist Choristers Sing for Benefit 

For the benefit of the Travelers’ Aid Society of Chicago 

was the concert in Orchestra Hall on Monday evening, 
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April 24, given. The Paulist Choristers, under the direction 
of Father William J. Finn, assisted by Thomas McGrana- 
han, tenor, and Master LeRoy Kurtzeborn, boy soprano, 
with Marguerite Beriza and Leon Sametini as soloists, 
donated their services for so worthy a cause. A large au- 
dience gathered to listen to the excellent program, and it 
was estimated that the sale of seats brought in over $2,000. 
Beautiful tone and shading characterized the choristers’ 
numbers sung under Father Finn’s direction. These in- 
cluded works of Schuetky, Rachmaninoff, Palmgren, 
Rossini, Burleigh, Gavaert and Grainger. Clear, fresh and 
beautiful in quality is Mr. McGranahan’s voice, which he 
used with telling effect in the aria from Handel’s “Jeptha,” 
after which he sang two encores. He also sang in place 
of the boy soprano in “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes.” . 

Mme. Beriza, who was heard during the past season with 
the Chicago Opera Association, was warmly received after 
her each appearance—so enthusiastic, indeed, was the au- 
dience that she had to sing encores after each group. Mme. 
Beriza rendered some old French songs, Loomis’ “Little 
Dutch Garden” and Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring” in 
a most pleasing manner, but it was in the Santuzza aria 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana” that the soprano was most 
convincing. The other soloist, Mr. Sametini, violinist, dis- 
played his virtuosity in numbers by Mendelssohn, Massenet, 
Chaminade-Kreisler, Beethoven-Kreisler and Brahms- 
Joachim. 

Hyde Directs Excellent Easter Service 

The Easter Sunday evening service at St. Peter’s Epis- 
copal Church, under the direction of Herbert E. Hyde, was 
productive of pleasure for the listener. Mr. Hyde has a 
chorus of eighty voices and adequate soloists, who deserve 
special mention for the unvarying excellence of their work. 
The most important offering was an offertory anthem, 
“Awake, Glad Soul, Awake!” composed for and dedicated 
to Mr. Hyde and members of the choir. Mr. Hyde played 
Dubois’ “Alleluia” as a prelude, and his work in general 
displayed technical excellence. 

Isabel Richardson Sings Ryder’s New Song 

It is perhaps not generally known that Frederick Ryder, 
for many years connected with The Cable Company, is, in 
addition to his duties there, and also as a member of music 
committees of various clubs in this city, also a composer. 
A French rondo has been sung several times by Marguerite 
Beriza, who considers it one of the most successful num- 
bers in her repertoire. The latest from his pen is an Easter 
song, “Hear Ye the Voices,” finished shortly before Easter. 
Isabel Richardson, the popular soprano, sang it as her 
Easter offering at the North Shore Congregational Church, 
and it made a distinctly favorable impression. Miss Rich- 
ardson will be the soloist at the Illinois Athletic Club on 
Thursday evening, May 4, when she will sing the soprano 
solos in Bruno Huhn’s “The Divan” and a group of songs. 
She will give a recital at Macomb, IlIl., on May 6. 

Lucille Stevenson and Sturkow Ryder Soloists 

On Monday afternoon, April 24, a charming musicale 
was presented in the Crystal Ball Room of the Blackstone 
Hotel by Lucille Stevenson, soprano; Theodora Sturkow 
Ryder, pianist, and others. Lucille Stevenson’s lovely 
voice never was heard to better advantage, and Mrs. Ryder 
played her numbers in the scintillating manner which has 
made her work so popular. 

Mary Wood Chase School Items 

Grace Seiberling, of the faculty of the Mary Wood Chase 
School of Musical Arts, played a group by Debussy on 
the ultra-modern program given at the Lake View Musical 
Society, April 17. Miss Seiberling has been playing at a 
number of clubs lately, and immediately after the Lake 
View appearance she left for a five weeks’ tour of Cali- 
fornia. 

Zetta Gay Whitson, violinist, of the faculty of the Mary 
Wood Chase School, appeared on the ultra-modern pro- 
gram of the Lake View Musical Society, April 17, She 
also appeared on the following programs: April 19, on the 
Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority program of living composers at 
the Chicago Musical College; April 21, on the musical pro- 
gram preceding a lecture by ex-President Taft at the Engle- 
wood Baptist Church; April 22, on a program of Rossetter 
G. Cole’s compositions, playing with Mr. Cole his adagio 
and scherzo movements from his sonata; Easter Sunday, 
at the Englewood Presbyterian Church, for both morning 
and evening services. 

Bergeys’ Musicale 

Mr. and Mrs, Theodore S. Bergey gave a musicale and 
tea on Sunday afternoon in the Bergey studios in honor 
of Hal Burr, who won a $75 scholarship prize in the Lake 
View scholarship contest. The affair was also a closing re- 
cital in the studios in the Fine Arts Building, as the Bergey 
Chicago Opera School will be removed to larger quarters 
in the new Lyon & Healy building before May 15. 

Hilda von Taube in Chicago 

Hilda von Taube has just returned from a very success- 

ful Southern tour through Louisiana, Virginia, West Vir- 


ginia and Florida. Miss von Taube will in all probability 
from now on be located in Chicago. 


New Stars Coming Under Campanini’s Banner 


Announcement already has been made in the Musica 
Courter of artists to appear next season with the Chicago 
Opera Association. Several others have been added by 
Cleofonte Campanini since then, among whom might be 
mentioned Rosa Raisa and Giulio Crimi, tenor, who will 
be the leading lyric tenor in Italian roles, and who is now 
singing at La Scala, Milan, and Giacomo Rimini will be the 
leading Italian baritone. Rimini is also winning much suc- 
cess at the present time in Milan. The season next year 
will, in all probability, be the most brilliant registered at 
the Auditorium, as even at this early date seats in the bal- 
cony, which heretofore went begging in other seasons, have 
been sold, and it is said that the work of Charles E. Nixon 
in selling that part of the house to students and young 
teachers already has brought into the coffers of the com- 
pany over $2,000. 


Last Concert of Bach Choral Society 


On Tuesday evening, April 25, the Bach Choral Society, 
under the direction of John W. Norton, gave its last con- 
cert of the season with an imposing array of soloists and 
thirty members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The 
soloists were Mary Ann Kaufman, soprano; Rose Lutiger, 
contralto; Warren Procter, tenor; Frank M. Dunford, 
bass; Alger Roewade, boy alto; Grant Hadley, baritone, 
and Palmer Christian, organist. Mr. Christian opened the 
performance with a masterly reading of the Bach D major 
prelude and fugue. This young organist, who is one of the 
most brilliant of the modern school, gave a performance 
of this difficult work which was characterized by fine 
rhythmical sense, clean cut pedal technic and a clear col- 
ored registration. Also a word must be said concerning 
his accompaniments throughout, which were models of ex- 
cellence and held the performance together more than once. 
Miss Kaufman, though suffering from a cold, gave a 
charming performance. Her enunciation is excellent in- 
deed. The latter statement must go for all the soloists, 
as every word they sang was easily understood ; something 
unusual. 

Mrs. Gannon, in her solo work and in the duet with Mr. 
Proctor, again demonstrated that she is one of the fore- 
most contraltos, and too seldom heard lately. Warren 
Proctor, tenor, showed the remarkable improvement, due 
to his work with the Chicago Opera Company last season. 
Mr. Proctor is destined for a high place if he keeps on 
the road which he has begun to follow. Alger Roewade, 
who is alto soloist of the choir at St. James Episcopal 
Church, has a voice of sweet quality and sang his one solo 
with musical understanding. Mr. Hadley declaimed the 
part of-the narrator in good style, and Mr. Dunford made 
the most of his part, though handicapped by a violent 
hoarseness which made his upper tones difficult. The choir 
did commendable work. 


A Successful St. John Westervelt Student 


Grace Wynn, who has a lyric soprano voice of lovely 
quality and is one of Louise St. John Westervelt’s most 
successful pupils, has had a number of engagements this 
season. Besides, Miss Wynn is the soprano soloist and 
director of the First Congregational Church Choir in 
Waukegan, lll., where she has a private voice class, besides 
other pupils in Chicago. A few of Miss Wynn’s engage- 
ments in the past few months were as follows: Soloist on 
Columbia Chorus program at Central Music Hall, March 7; 
March 12, soloist at Sherman Park at a concert under Civic 
Music Association’s auspices; March 24, soloist with the 
Waukegan (Ill.) Symphony Orchestra; April 7, soloist at 
Northern Indiana State Teachers convention. On May 4 
she gives a concert at Zion City, Ill, with William Hill, 
pianist. Miss Wynn has also had a number of private en- 
gagements at dinners and parties in and around Chicago. 


American Conservatory of Music Notes 


Sadie Vanderbosch, an artist-pupil of Charles La Berge, 
of the American Conservatory, is to be with the Chicago 
Opera next season. After having heard her sing recently, 
Mr. Campanini engaged Miss Vanderbosch for a part in 
the “Jewels of the Madonna” and other parts to be selected 
later. 

The annual public contest by advanced piano students 
for the honor of playing at the Commencement Concert at 
the Auditorium, will take place at Central Music Hall, 
Saturday afternoon, May 6, beginning at one o'clock. 
There will be thirteen contestants, playing eleven different 
concertos. Three prominent pianists not connected with 
the conservatory will act as adjudicators. 

The final examination in the different departments will 
open Tuesday, May 9, with the Normal Department, and 
continue to May 29. 

Marie Sidinius Zendt, of the vocal faculty, recently filled 
concert engagements at Adrian, Mich. and Howe, Ind. 
She has festival engagements in the near future at Abilene, 


Texas, Wichita Falls, Texas, Angoli, Ind., Elgin Ill, and 
Eureka, III. 
Apollo Club Election 


The annual business meeting of the Apollo Musical Club 
was held on Monday evening, April 24, at which time 
Thomas G. McCulloh, for twenty years an active member 
of the club, and chairman of the finance committee, was 
unanimously elected president. 

After the transaction of the usual business, a program 
was rendered by Frances Ingram, contralto; Mary Ann 
Kaufman, soprano, and James Goddard, bass, accompanied 
by Edgar Nelson. 


Chicago Musical College News 


Last Saturday morning, students of Adolph Muhimann, 
of the faculty of the Chicago Musical College, gave an 
interesting and artistic production of “Hansel and 
Gretel.” The principal title roles were sung twice. The 
cast was as follows: Hansel, May L. Edwards; Gretel, 
Pearl Williams; Hansel, Regina Felsenthal; Gretel, Ger- 
trude Samuelson; Fatter, Edwin Martin; Mutter, Alice 
Gile. Zerlina Muhlmann was at the piano. The entire 
production, from the singers on the stage to those who 
handled the scenery in the fly galleries, was in charge 
of students of the college and was run off with all the 
precision of a professional grand opera company. Arthur 
Herschmann, baritone, of New York, was guest artist. 

Mrs. O. L. Fox, one of the best known teachers in 
America and a member of the faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College, whose activities have assisted to pro- 
fessional success more singers than probably any other 
local teacher, has just been elected as honorary member 
of the Amateur Musical Club of Chicago. The list of 
honorary members of this organization includes only those 
musicians and pedagogues who have actually “done things 
worth while” and the honor of being elected to this body 
is great. 

Chicago Musical College branch schools are now located 
in Wilmette, Edgewater and Austin. The Austin branch, 
the last to be established, has been headed by Ethel Wood- 
stock, of the expression department. 

Harold B. Maryott has concluded his series of lectures 
on “Pedagogy,” one of the required subjects of the senior 
diploma class. Final examinations, competitions and con- 
tests will be held in the Ziegfeld Theatre. 

The commencement concert and exercises of the Chi- 
cago Musical College will be held in the Auditorium 
Theatre on Saturday evening, June 17. Artist-pupils, 
post graduates, graduates, members of the senior diploma 
and teachers’ certificate classes include a greater number 
of pupils than at any previous time in the fifty years’ his- 
tory of this institution. 


Henry Pupils to Play in Recital 


Harold Henry announces a recital to be given on Mon- 
day evening, May 8, in the rooms of the Alliance Fran- 
caise, Fine Arts Building, at which pupils will play the 
following program: Prelude (A minor English suite) 
(Bach), Marie Schaller; toccata and fugue in D minor 
(Bach-Taussig), Bess Bennett; concerto in C minor (Bee- 
thoven), Ira Ross; nocturne (Grieg), “To the Sea” (Mac- 
Dowell), “Shepherd’s Hey” (Grainger), Augusta Rasch; 
gavotte (Glazounow), Miss Bennett; allegro appassionato 
(Saint-Saéns), Henriette Giessen; polonaise (Blanchet), 
Miss Schaller; concerto (first movement) (Arensky), 
Ellen Ekholm. Mr. Henry will play the orchestral parts 
of the concerts, and the Saint-Saéns number on the second 
piano. 

Carl Cochems Opens Chicago Studios 


Carl Cochems, basso, opens his studios on May 1 in 
suite 113-114, Auditorium Building. Mr. Cochems will be 
remembered through his connection with the Chicago 
Opera during the past season. 


Notes 

The Balatka Academy of Musical Art has moved to 
the new Lyon & Healy Building, suite 819. 

Maurice Rosenfeld, formerly connected with the Chi- 
cago Musical College, has opened his own private studio 
at 1303 Kimball Hall. 

Last Friday evening, April 28, a senior recital was given 
in the Auditorium Recital Hall by students of the Cosmo- 
politan School of Music. 





The library of the late Dr. Cummings, principal of the 
Guildhall School of Music, and antiquarian, is now to be 
sold by private treaty, says the London Morning Post. The 
collection is unique and took sixty years to accumulate. 
There are several autograph scores of Henry Purcell and 
anthems in the handwriting of Dr, Crotch, also MSS. of 
Dr. Maurice Greene, William Lawes, Arne, Beethoven, 
Bach and others. There are also many unique publica- 
tions, such as the Vocal Musick Synopsis, of which only 
three copies are known to exist, also a large number of 
books on music, full scores, etc. Messrs. Phillips & Cum- 
mings, Abchurch House, Sherborne Lane, have charge of 
the library. 
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SAN FRANCISCO OPERA HOUSE AGAIN DISCUSSED 


Million Dollar Project Is Revived in the Newspapers—Little Chance of Its Realization— 
Orchestra Has Small Deficit—Community and Public School Music 
to Be Developed 


San Frane'sco, Cal, April 23, 1916 nicipal opera house, will undoubtedly be ready to fall into 
Ihe idea of establishing an opera house, to be ultimate- fine again. In connection with this it is proposed to es- 
ly the property of San Francisco, with provisions m the tablish a conservatory of music, which, with rents, etc., is 
agreement that will do away with objections formerly to be relied upon to do much toward meeting the current 
urged concerning the plan, and that led to the veto against expense and all outgoes on the opera house account. This 
the using of city realty as an opera house site, which was matter is quietly under discussion, and men of wealth are 
made by Mayor Rolph, is again before the public. W.H. being sounded regarding big individual subseriptions of 
Crocker has been quoted in some of the local newspapers money. 
as saying that the subscribers for a fund of $1,000,000, Small Orchestral Deficit 


which was raised some time ago for the creation of a mu- = : : Sag 
Che Board of Governors of the Musical Association of 


San Francisco, which has in charge the destinies of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, is having reasonable 
EDITH success in raising the required $60,000 to insure the next 
season on a larger scale for the symphony orchestra. 

Members of the board insist that the money will be se- 
cured as larger sums than those pledged for the season 
just closed have been secured. Alfred Hertz will be the 
conductor next season. In fact no other person has been 
Soprano prominently brought under the limelight in that connec- 
tion for some time. To receipts for the past season of 
age tn tal the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, as officially re- 
OPERA COMPAN ported to the Board of Governors by the treasurer, S. B. 
ENGAGED McKee, were $34,793.50 for twenty performances. There 


AS SOLOIST is a small deficit. At the latest meeting of the Board of 


Governors, John Rothschild, the secretary, called attention 
EVANSTON FESTIVAL, JUNE 3rd to the fact that the sum of $42,634, was paid to the mem- 


bers of the orchestra, while the total disbursements made 























“Miss Mason's diction was delightfully clear and her sweet 
voice admirably suited to the part.” (Micaela)—N. Y. Tribune. up a total of $69,132. 


Exclusive Management: People’s Orchestra Begins Season 
Foster & David, 500 Fifth Ave., New York The San Francisco People’s Orchestra, Giulio 
Minetti, conductor, opened the season of five concerts to 
be given by this organization with a miscellaneous pro- 
gram, this afternoon, at the San Francisco Civic Audi- 


ATTE N TION torium. The city was filled with music through the fore- 
noon, with Easter services and choir concerts, but the time 
Teachers—Singers—Students seemed ripe to the managers of the San Francisco People’s 


Symphony Orchestra to begin and so came into competi- 
tion with more music than can well be expected to charac- 


terize any other single day in San Francisco in a year. 
Added to this there were two other symphonies booked for 
San Francisco for the week beginning today. One of 
these was under engagement of Will L. Greenbaum, and 


‘ included the cooperation of Walter Damrosch and fifty 

Announces Opening of strings players added to his New York Symphony Orches- 

SUMMER CLASS June 15th tra, and then a third symphony for the week—the People’s 

Philharmonic Orchestra, led by Nicolai Sokoloff as con- 

ductor—being the attraction. In other words, three sym- 

Among the Well Known Singers Now phony concerts, by three organizations—one each—in a 
dying space of four days. 

ALLEN HINCKLEY, WILFRED GLENN, Mr. Minetti made up his opening program with “Tragic” 
bass-baritone, opers ond bess. Pie season and gall overture, Bazzini ; “Les Vendredris,” Glazounow; “Min- 
Nin Tersavle TriCuy fee tet, Cathedral’ of St. John uet,” Bolzoni; “Hosanna,” solo by Mme. C, Marcelli, Mo- 
tivals. the Divine, New York. zart; symphony in E flat, Mozart; aria from “Madame But- 

MARIE MORRISEY, ~ EDGAR SCHOFIELD, terfly,” Mme. Marcelli; overture to “The Merry Wives of 
contralto, Fifth Avenue baritone, Successful con- Windsor,” Nicolai; “Carmen” suite, Bizet, and the over- 
Presbyterian Church, New cert and recital, 1915-16, J : ’ 7 J id 
York. Constantly engaged Soloist, St. Bartholomew's ture to the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” surely a great 
SFaNe ERE GOREEINe, Charen, Hem Fors. abundance of compositions of the pleasing and supposedly 
KATHERINE GALLOWAY ENRICHETTA ONELLI, popular sort. To the task Mr. Minetti brought experience 
CEI on» Comiany "cow iguted pith Quinion Grant as conductor of orchestras partly amateur and partly pro- 
touring. Recital favorite. Opera Company. fessional; the record also of successful seasons of cham- 
ber music, in which he was one of the performers; aiso 
For Detailed Information Address reading and good musicianship. The concert of today was 


ELSIE T. COWEN, Aeolian Hall, New York good. The orchestra was largely representative of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, the season of which 
































Lucy Gates 


announces she 1s under the exclusive 





management of Florence L. Pease 


I West 34th St. Tel. Greeley 2809 


| “Lucy Gates, the American coloratura soprano, whose voice and | 
art electrified us last year, was the soloist. Miss Gates’ singing of 


‘Una’voce poco fa’ aria from ‘The Barber of Seville’ was a treat, 
so pure was her voice, so sure was her attack, so easily she sur- 
mounted the vocal gymnastics for which the song calls,"—-New York 
Evening World, April 3, 1016. 

















has closed. The audience was not as large as it would 
have been with a less formidable total of competition. 


“Stabat Mater” at Berkeley 


At the Greek Theatre, University of California, at Berke- 
ley, during the week just closed, Paul Steindorff gave his 
sixth annual Good Friday performance of the “Stabat 
Mater,” having as vocal soloists Mme. Kristoffy, Hugh J. 
Williams, Claude Albright, and Godfrey Price. The per- 
formance of the “Stabat Mater” was preceded by a short 
program which included a Gluck overture, a violin solo by 
Amy Ahrens, “There Is a Green Hill Far Away,” sung by 
Mme. Albright; an andante from Schubert, a string quartet. 
The musicianship of Mr. Steindorff stood the test of the 
Rossini composition, which went off with a deep religious 
mood and with responsive vo. lists and orchestra. The 
audience was one of the large ones of the season. 


“Julius Caesar” al Fresco 


Last evening, at the Greek Theatre, an open air per- 
formance was given of the Shakespeare tragedy of “Julius 
Caesar.” Incidental music was arranged by Mr, Steinert, 
who gathered quite a large orchestra to play the intro- 
duction, and other numbers. The dramatic part of the 
performance was excellent—albeit all by students of the 
University of California, belonging to the famous English 
Club of the university, which has produced many dramas 
in a series of years. The role of Lucius, which carries 
with it the melody sung in the famous scene preceding the 
battle of Phillipi, was taken by Nelly Laura Walker, whose 
voice, heard under the open air conditions with stars over- 
head and a great amphitheatre in darkness, was strikingly 
effective. The leading roles were taken by O. R. Caldwell 
"18; W. S. Rainey, ’16; H. P. Scarborough, ’16; H. L. Suss- 
dorf, 18; Bartha Galloway, ’17; and Doris McIntyre, 
17. Something like one hundred University of California 
students were in the performance, which was the most am- 
bitious yet undertaken by the English Club as a dramatic 
presentation of exacting requirements. 


Plan for Community Singing 


A plan for community singing has been organized in this 
city with the cooperation of the San Francisco Recreation 
League, an organization which originally called together 
the Philharmonic Orchestra under the baton of Herman 
Perlet. A committee has been appointed, with Robert 
Husband as chairman; Redfern Mason as vice-chairman, 
and Estelle Carpenter as secretary. The plan in detail as 
reported in the daily papers is as follows: 


“(a) The encouragement of sound music teaching in the public 
schools; 

“(b) by holding classes for the teaching of singing in various 
localities throughout the city; 

“(c) by strengthening existing bodies of singers with a steady pro- 
duction of trained recruits, thus adding to the general choral 
efficiency by facilitating cooperation among the various organiza- 
tions. It is hoped by this means to make for the improvement of 
individual choruses and render the choral element generally avail- 
able for the holding of festivals. 

“The teaching of music in the public schools is, of course, 
primarily the duty of the educational authorities. The usefulness 
of the association in this particular, therefore, seems limited to 
benevolent criticism and suggestion. 

“The focal points of our activities are the holding of district 
classes and the bringing together, for a common end, of existing sing- 
ing societies. 

“The holding of district classes stands out, above all, as the char- 
acteristic activity of the association. 

“The classes will be open to all adu!ts, including girls over sixteen 
and young men over eighteen. 

“No previous knowledge of mus’c is required, and it may be taken 
as a general truth that only the exceptional person is lacking in a 
singing voice. 

“A charge of ten cents per lesson will be made, and the music 
will be furnished at wholesale prices, which are so low as to be 
almost nominal. 

“Instruction will follow the general outlines of (a) unison sing- 
ing of popular songs, especially folksongs, including the learning 
by heart of chosen examples, both words and melodies, by the 
classes; (b) the mastering of the elements of notation and rhythm; 
(c) progressive study of part singing, beginning with simple har- 
monized chorales and part songs and progressing gradually to the 
singing of numbers from oratorio and opera, and unaccompanied 
madrigals. 

“The concurrence of the singers with the responsible directors in 
the choice of music will be encouraged, so that the people may play 
as large a part as possible in their own musical development. 

“The classes will ordinarily be held, if possible, in the public 
school buildings of the city. 

“The administration of the city’s affairs of the organization is vested 
in the committee called together by the Recreation League. 

Davin H, WALKER. 





Enthusiasm for Germaine Schnitzer 
at Bramhall Musicale 


Mrs. A. D. Bramhall, at her recent “Sherry Musicale,” 
offered an unusual treat in presenting on one program 
three prominent artists—Germaine Schnitzer, Anna Fitziu 
and David Bispham. 

Miss Schnitzer created the same magnetic atmosphere 
which she has infused at every one of her previous appear- 
ances, and was called again and again to the platform. 
Lavish encomiums and tributes were accorded her on this 
occasion. | 2 
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ANNE ARKADIJ 


ANNE ARKADIJ AT VILLA OF THE ENGLISH 
Anne Arkadij, Lieder Singer Par Excellence 


A Lieder singer par excellence is Anne Arkadij, who 
has firmly established herseif in the regard of music lovers 
in the various cities where she has been heard this, her 
first season in America silice her years of study abroad. 
Miss Arkadij is a serious singer with high ambitions and 
the listener is at once impressed not only with the beauty 
of her voice and the sincerity of her work, but with the 
deep and thorough musicianship which underlies her every 
effort. Particulariy enjoyable is she as a singer of Brahms 
and Wolf; indeed, as the St. Louis Times remarked after 
her recent recital in that city, “the spirit in this work (the 
songs by Brahms) should go far to make Herr Brahms 
loved by this singer’s public.” And this ability to present 
the songs of Brahms in an enjoyablé light is the natural 
outcome of her excellent art and study with Emil Paur, 
who was a friend of the great composer. Indeed, Miss 
Arkadij has earned the sincere praise of Mr. Paur and of 
Siegfried Ochs, as well as others prominent in the field 
of Lieder singing. 

Dutriag the season just past, Miss Arkadij has been heard 
in recital in the various music centers of this country, 
among which nay be mentioned New York, Boston, St. 
Louis, Rochester, N. Y., etc., and everywhere she has more 
than fulfilled the expectations of her worth as a Lieder 
singer. Everywhere the public and press alike have united 
in praising her art, speaking of her voice as “of large vol- 
ume and rich timbre,” of wide “range and well schooled.” 
Metropolitan’ newspapers spoke of her “interpretative 
powers, sympathy and remarkably clear diction,” of her 
technic” the manner in which she 


“commendable and 





No ec 4 s. 
Al: See : rs ! 
POET, PERCY B. SHELLEY, NEAR LEGHORN. 
“secures her effects with facility and grace.” But the key- 
noie to her whole art and the charm of her singing is 
voiced by the New York Evening Sun, which declared that 
she is “a musician first and a singer afterward.” 

Miss Arkadij, as before stated, is a serious artist and 
has nc time to waste, accordingly her summers are spent 
in some quiet, out of the way place, where she can study 
and enjoy a period of peaceful solitude. Last summer she 
took a delightfully quaint little cottage down in an unfre- 
quented portion of Cape Cod, where she lived very simply 
and spent considerable time in study. One year she en- 
joyed the experience of passing several summer months 
in the villa near Leghorn, where Percy B. Shelley lived and 
where he finished writing the “Cenci.” 

The accompanying snapshots show Miss Arkadij, one of 
them having been taken in the grounds of the villa, under 
the trees where the poet loved to work. 

Next season Miss Arkadij will make an extensive tour 
of this country, and it is inevitable that the result of her 
appearances will be a great many admirers of her genuine 
art. 





Platform Collapses at Concert 


A telegram from Grand Island, Neb., where the New 
York Symphony Orchestra was playing on May 1, states 
that in the local opera house a temporary platform on which 
the chorus of 250 singers were seated gave way and 200 
of them were precipitated to the floor of the stage. Luckily 
only six were injured. 





The Vienna theatres at which operetta is given have de- 
cided to run all summer without any vacation. 


NEWARK’S FESTIVAL 


Second Series of New Jersey Tri-City Festival 
Concerts Attracts Thousands of 

Music Lovers. 
Newark, N. J., May 1, 
Newark is all ready for its second annual music festival 
which is open tonight in the First Regiment Armory, and 
forming the opening event of this city’s 250th anniversary 
celebration. The streets and buildings are all beautifully 
decorated and thousands of visitors are swarming here 
There will be four evening concerts, 


1916, 


for the initial event. 
May 1, 2, 3, and 4, and two matinees, May 3 and 4. 

In next week's issue of the Musicat Courter will be 
published a full review of this, the second series of the 
Tri-City Music Festivals. T. W. ALLEN. 


A COMPELLING GRIEG PERFORMANCE 


Francis Macmillen Does Full Justice to Norwegian 
Composer at Violin Recital 

Grieg’s sonata in G for violin and piano—surely the best 
of the Grieg sonatas—-was the opening number on Francis 
Macmillen’s program at his recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on Saturday evening, April 29, and a very fine per 
formance it received. The eminent American violinist, 
whose reputation is equally established on both sides of the 
Atlantic gave a vigorous and convincing interpretation of 
this inspired work by the poetic Norwegian composer and 
avoided altogether the mawkish sentimentality which so 
often mars the style of Grieg interpreters. The pinnacles 
of his emotional climaxes might have appeared even 
higher had he depressed the surrounding tablelands of 
sustained power into a few valleys of repose. But why 
try to pick flaws in such a masterly performance? 
The “allegro pathetique” from the concerto in F sharp 
minor by Ernst, which followed the comparatively easy 
sonata of Grieg, served to display the violinist’s skill in 
octaves, thirds, broken tenths and other technical prob 
lems and to prove the right of Francis Macmillen to a 
But the only 


pathetic thing about this tawdry allegro is the poetry of 


place among the violin virtuosos of the day. 
its melodies, The only excuse an artist has in resuscitat 
ing this bejewelled rubbish is that the great composers 
were not violinists. The pianist would be in an analogous 
position if Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and Brahms had 
been violinists and had written ineffectively for the piano. 

3ut when Francis Macmillen played Bach’s “Chaconne,” 
from the B minor sonata for violin alone, he displayed a 
technical mastery of the instrument which made the Ernst 
per formance 


display unnecessary, however brilliant his 


was. In Mozart’s andante and rondo in G the violinist had 
a chance to show the refinement and elegance that are at 
his disposal when the music requires them 

Richard Epstein at the piano admirably seconded the 
best art of the recitalist and had no little share in the hon- 
ors of the evening. The hall was full and the applause 
most pronounced and prolonged. 


SAN DIEGO FEATURES LOCAL COMPOSERS 





San Diego, Cal., April 10, 1916. 

The Mendelssohn-MacDowell Club, true to its policy of 
introducing new works and especially those of local com- 
posers, presented a Local Composer Concert last Tuesday, 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs, L. A. Blockman. Joy Bab 
cock, who is a violin pupil of Helen Engel Bosworth, of 
fered two original compositions for violin and piano. 
Florence Brown was at the piano. 

Two thoroughly interesting songs of Willibald Leh- 
mann’s, “Beloved, Come,” and “The Sweetest Flower that 
Blows,” were sung in charming manner and with exquisite 
rendition by Alfreda Beatty, here from New York and 
well known as a concert soprano. These songs would be 
an agldition to any artist’s repertoire. 

John. Vance Cheney, the well known poet, supplied two 
dainty songs, “The Day Is Gone” and “My Dreams,” which 
Grace Cox sang effectively. 

The last and one of the most interesting was the musi- 
cal setting by S. Camillo Engel of “Admetus,” 
poem by Irving E. Outcault. TYNDALL Gray. 


a splendid 
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Second Biennial National Contest for Young 
Professional Musicians 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS 


Presipent, Mrs, 


A. J. Ocusner, 2106 Sencwick Srreet, Cuicaco, Itt. 


THE COMMITTEE OF THE YOUNG PROFESSIONAL AND STUDENT DEPARTMENT 


Mrs. Louts E. Yacer, Chairman, 300 Forest Avenue, Oak Park, II). 
Mrs. Nellie Strong Stevenson, Mr. George W. Chadwick, Mr. Franz Kneisel, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mr. 
Giuseppe Ferrata, Mme. Louise Homer, Mr. Charles W. Clark. 
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Announcement of the Second National Contest for Young Pro- 
fessional Musictans the National Federation of Musical Clubs 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL FeDERATION OF MusicaL CLUBS, 
Mas, A. J, Ochaner, 2106 Sepowick St., CHIcaco. 


Dinvoron of DeragTmMent, Mas. Emerson H. Bausn, 68 Evm 

S1., CHICAGO, 

CHAIRMAN or CommitrTex, Mas, Louis E. Yacer, 300 Forest 

Ave., Oak Park, It. 

In making this announcement to the members and friends 
of the National Federation of Musical Clubs, we desire to 
emphasize our belief in the value of the work not only to 
the young musicians who are assisted in their work, but to 
the Federation as an organization; because the young mu- 
sician, who had advanced so far in proficiency as to merit 
a public appearance was presented to the public and also, 
the publie had a most conclusive demonstration of the fact, 
not heretofore perfectly understood, that we have in America 
a high class of teachers and students, and that it is not nec- 
essary to go away from America to find the best of both. 

The plan of this National Contest was inaugurated in 
January, 1915, and carried to a very satisfactory conclusion 
at the Ninth Biennial Convention, June, 1915. 

The time had been all too short for such a far-reaching 
work, and criticism, except when offered with the desire to 
increase the value of the work, was not merited. The women 


who did the work were most conscious of the disadvantages 
under which they were obliged to hasten the contests, and 
reached some important decisions regarding which experi- 
ence could be the only teacher 

To bring the work of the contest to its highest possible 
value, it must be representative, not of a few large clubs, 


but of every club and musical interest in each State. 

The following conditions in the contest are presented by 
the committee in charge: 

Contestants must be entirely American tained. 

2. Contestants must be under thirty years of ag 

8. Contestants must be screened from the jedan. and be 
known to the jury by number only. 

4. Contestants must perform entirely without notes be- 
fore their State jury, and later before their District jury, at 
least three or, if desired, more compositions, 

5. Compositions to be perform must be by specified 
composers. The list from which choice may be made will be 
furnished by the Chairman of the Committee. 

6. The contestant, to be eligible, must join the Student 
and Young Professional Department of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs by sending name and address and 
annual dues of one dollar to the Chairman of the department. 

7. Contestants must arrange for their own expenses in 
the contest. To the winners in the final contest will be 
given a public appearance at the Tenth Biennial Festival to 
be held in Birmingham, Alabama, April, 1917. 

8 Should there be in large cities a great number of 
contestanta, a preliminary contest similar to the State con- 
teat will be arranged by a local committee in the city, this 


contest to precede the one under the direction of the State 
President. 
9, The committee reserves the right to reject any con. 


testant, even though given the highest marking, if, in the 
opinion of the judges, the performance is not up to the re- 
quired standard. 

10. All contests will be open to the public; the small ad- 
mittance fee charged will be used to defray the expense of 
the contest. 


Jupors 

1. The minimum number of Judges for the State Contest 
shall be three for each class of contestants—two professionals 
of the same branch of music as the contestant, and one mu- 
sician of general culture, 

. The minimum number of Judges for the District Con- 
test shall be five of each class of contestants—three profes- 
sionals of the same branch of music as the contestant, one 
musician of general culture, and one critic. 

8. Teachers having pupils entered in the contest may not 
serve as Judges. 


FIRST DISTRICT 

Maine, New Hampshire—Mrs. Russell M. Chase, Derry 
Village, N. H. 

Vermont—Mrs, Richmond, Lyndonville. 

Maasachusetts— Mrs. H. Jones, Chestnut Hill, Boston. 
4 Rhode Island—Mrs. Eleanor S. Deal, 287 Butler Si., Provi- 
ence. 

Connecticut—Mrs. Frederic M. Card, 116 Edna Ave., 


Bridgeport. 

New York—Mrs. G. B. Rathfon, 174 Lexington Ave., Buf- 
falo, 

,ponsevivenio -Mrs. C. C. Collins, 4520 Pine St., Philadel- 
Pp 


New Jersey, Delaware—Mrs. H. W. Hemphill, 115 Gram- 
mercy Pi., Atlantic City, N. J. 
SECOND DISTRICT 
Maryland, District of Columbia—Miss Esther M. Cutchin, 
Baltimore h- ee Ave.; Lucy Brickenstein, 1608 Nine- 
= Vingini, We West inna -Mrs. Amos Payne, 436 W. Pike 


gy > ne RY aw. Pickels, 812 Third St., Richmond. 

Tennessee—Mrs. Prudence S. Dresser, 240 N. Fifth St., 
Nashville ’ 

North Carolina, South Carolina—Mrs. W. C. T. Bates, St. 
Matthews, 8. C. 

Georgia, Florida—Mrs. James H. Hirsch, Box 701, Orlando, 


THIRD DISTRICT 
Alabama—Mrs. Victor H. Hanson, 1320 Iroquois St., Bir- 


mingham. 
Miselasippl—Mrs. ft 8S. Wright, Greenwood. 
Louisiana— ry M. orm: New Orleans. 
Texas—Mrs, “~ ¥ r ‘Looms, Ft. Worth. 
Okiahoma—Mrs, Eugene B, Laween, 518 E. Osage &t., 
Nowata. 
Arkansas—Mrs H. Ae 2122 Broadway, Little Rock. 
Missouri—Mrs. Mabel . Derge, 2625 Frederic Ave., St. 


oseph. 
“Nebraska—Miss Hazel Kinsella, Lincoln. 
Colorado—Mrs. Charlies E. White, 8277 W. Lake Pl., Denver. 


FOURTH DISTRICT 


Cite, Indiana—Mrs. Ferdinand T. Koska, 1236 Maple Ave., 
Zanesville, 











mes Michigan—Mrs. F. W. Nichols, 833 Florence St., 
Houghto 

Wisconsin, Minnesota—Mrs. J. H. Stapleton, 691 Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee. 

North Dakota, South Dakota—Miss Fannie C. Amidon, 
Valley City. 

Iowa— Norma Wiese, 709 Brown St., Davenport. 

Kansas—Mrs. Olin Bell, 1347 New Hampshire St., Law- 
rence, 

FIFTH DISTRICT 
Washington—Miss Lucy K. Cole, Lincoln Apts., Seattle. 
Oregon—Mrs. Wm. Horsfall, Jr., 318 Central Ave., Marsh- 


field. 
Montana, Idaho—Mrs. O. F. Wadsworth, 104 Third Ave., N., 
Great Falls. 
Wyoming, Nevada—Mrs. Ralph Kimball, Lander, Wyoming. 
Beane Josephine Crew Aylwyn, 412 Pacific Bldg., 
rkeley. 
Utah—Mrs,. A. H. Peabody, 1064 Third Ave., Salt Lake City. 
Arizona—Mrs. Jeremiah Metzger, Tucson Sanitarium, Tuc- 


son, 
New Mexico—Miss Louise Nichols, 144 N. High St., Albu- 
querque. 


The State Contest may be held at such time as can be ar- 
seagee by the State President, before the ist of December, 
1916, 
eit” District Contest must be held before the Ist of March, 
1917. 


PRILAWTEBOtO DEPARTMENT 
r, Mrs. Emerson H. Brusn. 
Winners in oo First National Contest: 
Miss Helen I N. ¥ 
Miss Aurora La Croix, Boston, 
Miss Katherine Meisle, Philadephia, ‘Pa. 
r. Wallace Grieves, Laco 
Carol Robinson, Chicago, 5. 
Mr. Alexander Gray, Evanston 
a Winston Wilk nson, ee Va. 
iss Prudence Neff, Birmingham, Ala. 
Min Mildred Shaughnessy, El Reno, Okla. 
Miss May Anderson, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Mrs. Julia Jack, Portland, Ore. 
Miss Vera Kitchen, Fresno, Cal. 


List of compositions from which choice may be made by 
the contestanta in the Second Biennial Contests. 


PIANO 
1. BACH— 


Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 

Toccata Fugue, D Minor, arranged by Tausig 

Fantasy and Fugue, G Minor, arranged by Liszt 

Prelude and Fugue, G Minor (either one from Book 
No. 1 or 2, Well Tempered Clavichord) 

Any of the Preludes and Fugues in the Liszt arrange- 
ment 


BEETIIOVEN— 
Sonata, Opus 27, No. 2 
Sonata, Opus 31, No, 2 
2. CHOPIN— 
Nocturne in C Minor or G Major (in thirds) 
Ballad or Sonata 
SCHUMANN— 
Arabesque, Sonata, G Minor or F Sharp Minor 
8. MacDOWELL— 
Concert Etude or Les Orientales 
or 


CADMAN— 
Sonata, A Major 


VIOLIN 
1. BACH— 
One movement from any of the Six Sonatas for Vio- 
lin alone 
2. VIEUXTEMPS— 
Concerto No. 4, D Minor, 1st movement 
or 


WIENIAWSKI— 
Concerto No, 2, D Minor, 1st movement 
or 


LALO— 
Concerto, D Minor, Ist or 4th and 5th movements 
8. SARASATE— 
Zigeuner Wissen 


BEETHOVEN— 
Romances 


or 


or 


or 


or 
WEIDIG— 
Bourree in G Minor 
HUBAY— 
Zephir 





VOCAL 
1. One air by Handel, Mozart, Gluck or an early Italian 


Selection fre from any Oratorio ; 
Aria from any opera in =n language ; 


Two Songs—One German’ or or French; One English. 
B.—Owing to the fact , fact that the vocal contests are 
cok Colt Caen the cranes Gesiquatte the style of 
composition only, allowing the contestant the 
composition. 
MRS. LOUIS E. YAGER, Chairman, 300 Forest Avenue, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 


MRS. NELLIE STRONG aren 
et GEORGE W. CHADWI 
R. FRANZ 


yr 


MRS. HH. 
MR. GIUSEPPE FEREATA 
MR. C w. 











A MANAGER WHO HAS IDEALS 


Gertrude F,. Cowen Tells of Her Work and Her Hopes 
as an Impresario 





“Why cannot one be honest and work for one’s ideals, 
even though one be a concert manager?” asked Gertrude 
F. Cowen of a Musicat Courter representative the other 
day. 

“There is no reason why one cannot,” was the reply, 
“and the best proof lies in your own example.” You have 
demonstrated the point amply and it is conceded gener- 
ally by your competitors and by all the artists you have 
managed.” 

Mrs. Cowen’s usually serious eyes gleamed happily, and 
her strong, expressive features lighted up into an unmis- 
takably pleased smile. “You really give me joy when you 
say that,” she said, modestly; “I would rather have a rep- 
utation for being honest than for making money.” 

“But you have both,” was the truthful answer, “It is 
known that Marie Sundelius, Marion Green, Irma Seydel 
and Marie Dunlap have had a remarkably successful sea- 
son, and that means profit to them as well as to their 
manager.” 

“I am exceedingly well satisfied, that is all I can say. 
They are all excellent artists.” 


“Agreed. But the best artist in the world is not a pro- 
ducing force unless a good manager gets the bookings and 
attends to the business details.” 


Mrs. Cowen dodged further praise. “I insist on picking 
out first class artists primarily; the rest is a matter of 
course. I can get dates for. an artist, but I cannot sing 
or play for him. He makes or breaks the tour—and me. 
I have no failure to my credit so far as the selection of 
artists goes, and I do not think I ever shall have one, for 
I refuse absolutely to connect myself with inferior con- 
cert givers.” 

“But what could you do if an inferior artist with a great 
deal of money asked you to arrange a tour for him or 
her?” 

“What could I do? Refuse point blank to undertake 
it. I do not accept money in advance, to start with. It 
kills rather than fires a manager’s ambition and energy. 
If my artist is of the class I desire, my enthusiasm need 
not be bought with cash. When I recommend my artists 
I do so from intense conviction and honest admiration and 
not because they pay me to become ardent in their be- 
half.” 

“Then you are a manager with ideals?” 

“Precisely, if you wish to call it that. To me there is 
something infinitely fine and noble in the work of an im- 
presario if he works from conviction and brings the artist 
and the public together in such a spirit. There would be 
no need then for intrigue, misrepresentation and worse, 
among some of the managers. The manager should be a 
discoverer of talent and should seek to furnish the clubs 
and local impresarios with attractions that will not disap- 
point.” 

“It is not a novel viewpoint to say that merit should 
succeed, but it is a novel procedure for a manager to make 
that the basis for a business career.” 

Mrs. Cowen’s eyes were serious again by this time. 
“You have unwittingly touched upon a subject,” said she 
“which is very important to me. I believe that most of 
the careers are made on the basis of merit. I am con- 
vinced that favor plays a very small role. As for the 
gossip which surrounds the public career with such terrible 
attributes, I do not give a snap of the finger. Nine out 
of ten girls succeed because they have the talent and the 
industry and perseverance. Slander may pursue them, but 
who that is successful has not to encounter the tongues 
of the envious and malicious ?” 

“What, in your own experience, is the most striking case 
of merit succeeding without extraneous influences?” 

“The case of Marie Sundelius. She was unknown a few 
years ago. She had no money. She knew only a few 
persons. She sang in concert and conquered. Not long 
ago I asked Giulio Gatti-Casazza to hear her. He did so 
and engaged her on the spot for the Metropolitan, where 
she will do Micaela and other good soprano roles next sea- 
son. Was there much there except merit?” 

“Your own foresight in arranging the hearing and——” 

Mrs. Cowen rose to go. “That was merely my duty as 
a manager,” she said, “and my desire to prove to myself 
that my faith in Mme. Sundelius was justified. I love to 
realize my hopes and ideals, as I said before. Money is 
not the chief thing with me. I will be honest with you. 
I have no need of money. My husband, a business man, 
supports me generously. But I am making money myself 
and making it because I have a mania for giving value 
received. That allows me to be happy.” 

“A good recipe for happiness.” 

Concluded Mrs, Cowen with her hand on the door: 
“Happiness is the absence of cancellations from music 
clubs.” Then she was gone, 
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SMALL ATTENDANCE AT THIRTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF INDIANA 
STATE MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Importance of Members and Willing Spirit Compensate for Lack of Numbers at South 
Bend Gathering—Indianapolis Voted as Next Year’s Meeting Place— 
Rudolph Reuter Star Soloist at Convention—Edward Nell 
Reelected President of Association 


BY A MUSICAL COURIER STAFF CORRESPONDENT 

















South Bend, Ind., April 29, 1916. 

Indianapolis, Indiana’s State capital and most important 
city, was chosen by popular vote to be the meeting place 
of the State Music Teachers’ Association at the fortieth 
annual convention, next April. Election also placed Ed- 
ward Nell, of Indianapolis, in his second term of presi- 
dency; L. M. Tillson, Terre Haute, secretary, and Mrs. 
Nyra S. Gordon, treasurer. 

Important among the committeemen named was Percy 
Nussbaum, former president of the association, and presi- 
dent of a college in Marion, as the head of the executive 
committee; also Max Miranda, of South Bend, and Emma 
Hitchell, of Greensburg. 

Dean McCutchan of De Pauw University, by re-election, 
is chairman of the program committee. 

Members of the standardization committee, by appoint- 
ment, are Dean McCutchan, Greencastle; L. M. Tillson, 
Terre Haute; Percy Nussbaum, Marion, who will convene 
Christmas week at Indianapolis. 

Membership Small 

Importance of members and a willing spirit compensated 
the lack of numbers at the Music Teachers’ convention 
held at South Bend last Thursday and Friday, with the 
Oliver Hotel as headquarters and the High School audi- 
torium pressed into service as a concert hall. 

Following registration, Thursday morning, not more than 
three score members were sufliciently interested to appear. 
J. Lawrence Erb, president of the National Music Teachers’ 
Association, opened the Thursday’s sessions with “Some 
Aspects of Standardization,” followed by discussion. His 
organ recitai at 4.30 o’clock was one of the events of the 
occasion, and included the Bach toccata and-fugue in D 
minor and the Guilmant sonata in D minor, op. 61. 

A banquet following a reception to members at the Oliver 
Hotel completed the day’s activities. 

South Bend Musicians 

“A prophet is not without honor save in his own country” 
may or may not have been the reason for the absence of 
the local patrons from the concert given Thursday evening 
by South Bend musicians. 

<Che string orchestra, under the direction of F. H. Inger- 
soll, proved beyond question to be an excellent amateur 
organization of students, well trained and capable. Ole 
Bull, Raff and Saint-Saéns compositions were represented. 
Valeria Bon Durant, a musician of splendid attainments, 
gave the piano support. 

Jennie Thatcher Beach, one of the superior musicians of 
the State, but whose reputation musically has been made 
in Chicago, gave a group of songs, with artistic support at 
the piano by Max Wald, also identified with Chicago’s 
musical life. Mrs. Beach has to recommend her lovely 
quality, substantial musicianship and great poise. Varied 
tone color lent additional charm to her presentation of four 
most representative numbers of modern song literature. 

Louis Elbel was heard with pleasure in two groups, the 
second being his own compositions. These were melodious 
and well written and played with a poetical insight wholly 
captivating. 

W. Preston MacHenry sang the Verdi “Credo,” with the 
highly excelleni pianistic assistance of Valeria Bon Durant, 
a young woman with decided adaptability for her chosen 
work. 

An amateur quartet, “The Thalian,” gave distinct 
pleasure with Cadman’s “The Morning of the Year.” This 
delightful selection has subtle beauty, which was enhanced 
by a superior reading. Laura Schell, soprano; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Swintz, contraltc ; Arthur Shank, basso, and C. Knorr, 
tenor, with Max Miranda, accompanist, were responsible 
for the success. 

Mr. Miranda's pianistic attainments proved him to be a 
notable artist. 

Miss Haines a Brilliant Speaker 

Friday’s conferences were distinguished by three remark- 
able speakers. Tina Mae Haines, of Chicago, and dean of 
the Illinois Chapter of A. O. G., and a woman whose bril- 
liant mind is matched oniy by the fineness of her art, voiced 
some remarkable and original ideas in her talk on “The 


Value of Musical Criticism.” After numerous and varied dis- 
courses at many other conventions for the most part ver- 
bose and uninteresting, Miss Haines’ pithy and at times 
witty paper made an impression not easily eradicated. 

Rudolph Reuter, gave a piano lecture-recital of unusual 
value, and Grant Schaffer endeavored to appeal to the 
vocal teachers. 

W. L. Tomlins, the well known supervisor of public 
school music, told of the advantage gained by building a 
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“Dr. Kunwald may not be unmatched among 
the conductors of the first rank in our immediate 
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sure and noble foundation upon which to erect a classic 
superstructure to inspire just gratification. His address in 
the afternoon, “The Music Teacher and National Singing,” 
drew an appreciative audience. 
Miss Neil’s Success 

That young artist whe so deservedly won recognition at 
the $250 prize contest promoted by Charles Dawes for 
American musicians, gave a joint recital with Clarence 
Eidam, the pianist. Her Lalo “Symphony Espagnol,” the 


Wieniawski and Kreisler numbers all impressed with the 
surety of her technical powers. Her breadth of tone speaks 
of an underlying depth scarcely credible in a schoolgirl. 

Isaac van Grove, the noted accompanist, was “imported” 
to play the piano score, which he accomplished with his 
characteristic beauty and finesse. 

Clarence Eidam, a staple pianist, gave several standard 
classics for the piano, the Chopin group being done with a 
charm most irresistible. 

Reuter’s Commanding Art 

Coming as a magnificent climax to a successful musical 
event was the appearance of the only artist of international 
fame slated on the convention programs—Rudolph Reuter. 
The numbers Mr. Reuter selected to set forth to his dis- 
criminating audience were characteristic of the man. 
There was no attempt to dazzle by superficial cleverness. It 
seems trite to spend vocabulary in praise of technic as big 
as his. Mr. Reuter is master to that degree of proficiency 
which reverses the piano recital from a veritable bore to 
the most delightful of musical indulgence. 

Impromptu Accompaniment 

Cyrena van Gordon’s appearance was enhanced by the 
charming and capable impromptu accompaniment given at 
the piano by Tina Mae Haines, of Chicago. 

FRANCES Bowser 


Dora Becker and Wilfred Glenn 
Soloists at Newark Concert 


On Thursday evening, April 27, the choir of the Third 
Presbyterian Church (South), Newark, N. J., gave its third 
subscription concert, under the direction of J. H. Hunting- 
ton, Jr. The choral numbers included works by West, 
Lynes, Atkinson, Lloyd, Wilson, Hatton, Fanning, Foote 
and an arrangement of Offenbach’s barcarolle. 

Dora Becker, violinist, and Wilfred Glenn, basso-can- 
tante, were the assisting soloists. In her solo numbers the 
violinist showed herself to be an artist of unusual talent 
and thoroughly grounded musicianship. Her program num- 
bers were “Romance” and “A la Zingara” of Wieniawski 
and five Burleigh compositions. These were “Old Bruin,” 
“The Village Dance,” “From the Wigwam,” “To the War- 
riors”’ and “The North Wind.” This latter is a concert 
etude which the player interpreted with rare insight and 
much musical feeling. 

Mr. Glenn’s fine voice was heard to advantage in his 
various solos, which included “Der Wanderer” (Schubert), 
“Auf dem Meer” (Franz), “Alt Heidelberg” (Jensen), an 
aria from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” “If I Could Know” 
(Westgate) “Bedouin Love Song” (Hawley), “Ballad of 
Trees and the Master” (Chadwick) and “The Trumpeter” 
(Dix). Mr. Glenn also pleased in solo portions of Scott's 
“The Pirate’s Wooing,” which he sang with male chorus, 
and Coerne’s “The West,” wherein the entire choir had 
opportunity to display the excellence of its ensemble 


Suit and Countersuit 


In a musical paper there appeared an article recently to 
the effect that Percy Rector Stephens, voice teacher, had 
filed suit against the Beethoven Society, New York, for 
payment of $25, as unpaid salary. 

The Beethoven Society desires to announce that Mr 
Stephens broke the three year contract by resigning on 
account of “ill health” and therefore he was not entitled to 
any salary from the date of his resignation. It also stated 
that, wishing to deal fairly with the former conductor, the 
association paid him the sum of $350 as salary, at his resig- 
nation. 

When Mr. Stephens’ suit was brought up, the Beethoven 
Society responded by bringing a counter suit for the re- 
turn of the $350 paid to him. Latest reports are to the 
effect that the suit has been dropped. 
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All the performances of the Ellis Grand Opera 

Company have been sold for next season. 
— ~<¢-—-— 

The Metropolitan season 1916-17 will begin on 
November 13 and continue for twenty-three weeks, 
performances taking place as usual every evening 
except Tuesday, with a regular Saturday matinee. 

——- -@—_— 

Thirteen truly is an unlucky number. Thirteen 
composers led Sousa’s Band the other night at the 
Hippodrome, but none of them did as well as the 
fourteenth. The fourteenth was John Philip 
Sousa. 

To a representative of the Musica Courter 
Cleofonte Campanini stated that he may sail for 
Italy on May 8 if reservations can be made aboard 
the Spanish liner “Antonio Lopez,” which sails from 
New York for Cadiz, Spain. With him will go 
Mme. Campanini and Mr. and Mrs. Julius Daiber. 

-+-—-® --——- 

Maecenas was in his box at the Ballet Russe the 
other night. When asked how he liked it all, he 
said that it was not a ballet, but a spectacle. The 
questioner ventured to suggest that, in any event, it 
was the poetry of the dance set to music; to which 
Maecenas returned that that was a mere matter of 
terminology. 


» 


The honor of giving the first American perform- 
ance of Strauss’ new “Alpine” Symphony rests with 
Cincinnati after all, Under Dr. Kunwald’s direc- 
tion, the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra performed 
the work last Thursday evening, April 27. The 
second American hearing was in Philadelphia, under 
Leopold Stokowski, on Friday afternoon, April 28. 
Dottie 

A number of Red Cross benefits were given this 
season by Fortune Gallo, managing director of the 
San Carlo Opera Company. The amounts so raised 
for the humanitarian cause were $1,250 at Pitts- 
burgh, $700 at Cleveland, $500 at Boston and $300 
in Kansas City, a total of $2,750. With smaller con- 
tributions elsewhere, the sum was brought to nearly 
$4,000 during the winter. It is an unusual thing for 
a grand opera manager te give away money ; usually 
(and rightly) he seeks to get it. 

—- -oe —-- 

Says a New York critic speaking of Stravinsky’s 
“Pétrouchka” and “L’Oiseau de Feu”: “On the 
other hand, such scores are practically impossible 
without stage actions. They become meaningless if 
performed as absolute music.” Sir Thomas 
Beecham does not appear to agree with this dictum. 
If memory serves aright, he has played not only 
“Pétrouchka” for his London concert audiences, but 
even “Sacré du Printemps,” which is said to go quite 
a bit farther toward unconventionality than any of 
the other Stravinsky works. 
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An amusing experience was that of the New York 
Philharmonic Society at Lindsborg, Kan., recently. 
An eyewitness writes: “I wish I could adequately 
describe the scene for you. The hall, a large one, 
was packed full, and at least 5,000 persons were 
grouped around the building, unable to get in, and 
listening to the music as it came to them through the 
open doors and windows. At least 2,000 automo- 
biles were parked around the place and the people 
from fifty to sixty miles away made this a sort of 
holiday and took their families, including the chil- 
dren, with them. A great many of the Lindsborg 
ladies who attended the concert had babies in their 
arms. No sooner had the ‘New World’ symphony 
begun than the infants made themselves heard on 
all sides, and as concert time appeared to be also 
feeding time, what followed may best be left to 
the imagination. Mr. Stransky, at first inclined to 











be resentful, was overcome by the humor of the 
situation, and graciously continued his symphonic 
obligato to the chorus of baby squeals and maternal 
admonitions.” 

—---—-® —- 

When the new United States Army is formed 
there will be of necessity a need for more military 
bands and leaders. This is a hint for orchestral 
musicians with a gift for band conducting. 

e--—— 

May was the birth month of the following com- 
posers: M. W. Balfe, Brahms, Carl Goldmark, Jules 
Massenet, Joachim Raff, Josef Rheinberger, Arthur 
Sullivan, Tschaikowsky, and Wagner. Brahms was 
born on May 7, 1833. He would be eighty-three 
next Sunday if he had lived. 

Pee Eaeal “SENSE 

On board the Sussex when it sank were members 
of an Italian operatic company on their way to Italy 
via England from a tour which embraced the prin- 
cipal cities of Holland. Most of them escaped, but 
Rosita Cesaretti, mezzo-soprano, Signora Rossini, 
the mother of Maria Rossini, one of the artists who 
was saved, and a baritone named De Paoli, were 
victims of the tragedy. 

——o———— 

Rosa Raisa, dramatic soprano, it is announced, has 
been engaged for next season with the Chicago 
Opera Association, She was with the Chicago 
Opera Company the season of 1913-14, but did not 
return for 1915-16 owing to engagements in Italy 
and South America, in both of which countries she 
made a most striking success. She was born in 
Russian-Poland, but lived nearly all her life and re- 
ceived her musical education in Italy. 

— 

In a list of important orchestral, choral, and cham- 
ber music compositions produced for the first time 
in New York during the season just ended, there 
appear the names of thirty-six composers and of 
these thirty-six no less than thirteen are Americans. 
Further, eleven of these thirteen appear to be native 
born Americans. That proportion—a little more 
than a third—seems to be pretty fair to the Amer- 
ican composer, In the face of these figures does it 
really seem as if there was much truth in the asser- 
tion, often repeated by those without knowledge, 
that it is difficult for the American composer to get 
his work before the public ? 

On the steamer Hellig Olav, which sailed April 
27, the first of the very few parties of Metropoli- 
tan stars, who will go abroad this summer, sailed. 
They were the two Bohemian sopranos, Emmy Des- 
tinn and Erma Zarska. Miss Destinn goes to spend 
the summer on her estate in Bohemia. Miss Zarska 
is also returning home to Bohemia, and it is hardly 
likely that she will return, at least as a member of 
the Metropolitan forces. Jacques Urlus, who is a 
Dutchman, probably will spend the summer at home. 
He has three sons mobilized in the Dutch army. 
The other members of the party were Mr. and Mrs. 
Jan Heythekke. Mr. Heythekke is stage manager 
of the German operas. Both he and Mr. Urlus will 
return here for next season. 

snincpenitileslacienisie 

On March 28 there were produced at the Royal 
Opera House of Munich, under the direction of 
Bruno Walter, two one act operas by the eighteen 
year old Viennese composer, Erich Korngold, whose 
first works, composed when he was only fourteen 
years old, made such a sensation in the musical 
world. One of the operas was a Venetian tragedy 
entitled “Violanta” ; the other, “The Ring of Poly- 
krates,” both book and music abounding in genuine 
comedy. The performance was good and the suc- 
cess was tremendous, with Korngold, Walter and 
the artists receiving numberless curtain calls. A 
detailed account of these will shortly appear in a 
Berlin letter of the Mustcat Courter. 
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VARIATIONS 


On Musical Themes Grave and Gay 


“Alpine” Glories in Music 

On Friday afternoon, April 28, and Saturday 
evening, April 29, the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Leopold Stokowski, gave performances of Richard 
Strauss’ new “Alpine” symphony, at the Academy 
of Music, in Philadelphia. The event was of great 
musical importance and large newspaper interest, 
for the press had worked up expectation and curi- 
osity to a high point by reporting in detail, previous 
to the concert, the efforts made by Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati to provide the American premiére of the 
work, In another column of the Mustcat Courier 
is told how Cincinnati gained the privilege by the 
margin of twenty-four hours or so. The question 
of priority in these matters is not of weight in an 
artistic sense, but the musicians of America and the 
lay concert goers as well hardly can help a feeling 
of pride over the circumstance that two of our lead- 
ing orchestras should engage in a contest of such a 
friendly kind with prestige as the prize and music 
as the chief gainer. 

New York was beaten fairly and squarely by both 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati, the two orchestras of 
the metropolis being on tour when the “Alpine” mu- 
sic finally reached this country after long detention 
and delay abroad owing to war conditions, 

The Philadelphia Hearing 


A crowded house attended the premiére in the 
Quaker City. A number of musical visitors from 
New York were present. The “qui vive” atmos- 
phere of the audience was unmistakable. Round 
after round of applause rang out when Stokowski 
appeared on the platform. The forty-seven min- 
utes required for the “Alpine” performance had the 
tense and unceasing auditory participation of every 
listener during every second of that period. 

The “Alpine” symphony had its earliest hearing 
in Dresden, October 28, 1915, under the direction of 
Richard Strauss himself. Following the occasion, a 
detailed review of the composition appeared in the 
Musicat Courter, from the pen of Arthur M. 
Abell, Berlin representative of this paper. This cir- 
cumstance is mentioned again at the present time be- 
cause many readers of the MusicaL Courter will 
remember it, and also because it was in our mind as 
we listened to the Strauss opus last Friday after- 
noon. We recalled very clearly some of the things 
Mr. Abell wrote last year. First of all, he charac- 
terized the “Alpine” as a return to the paths of 
melody on the part of Richard Strauss, so long re- 
garded as a leader among the “cacophonists.” Then 
Mr. Abell pointed out that the Strauss melody was 
not of particular nobility and distinction, and once 
in a while reminded the listener of the themes of 
other composers. The program of the symphony 
was described by the same writer as simple and 
clear. Strauss’ orchestration, counterpoint and 
power of tonal painting were acknowledged to be 
superlative. Above everything else in significance 
Mr. Abell placed the fact that the wandering Strauss 
had returned—even if temporarily, perhaps—to the 
melodic fold and to the idea that music represents 
euphony and beauty in tone. 

After hearing the “Alpine” in Philadelphia, we 
were inclined to agree with Mr. Abell on all points ; 
and upon reading the review of Cincinnatus (see 
page 5 of this issue), we failed to be surprised that 
our colaborer from the Ohio city completed the trin- 
ity of agreed opinion. 





By the Editor-in-Chief 





The program of the “Alpine” symphony, as given 
out by the composer, is as follows: “Night—Sun- 
rise—The Ascent—Entrance into the Forest—Wan- 
dering Beside the Brook—At the Waterfall—Ap- 
parition—In Flowery Meadows—On the Alm 
(Mountain Pasture)—Lost in the Thicket and 
Brush—On the Glacier—Moments of Danger—On 
the Summit—Vision—Elegy—Calm Before the 
Storm—The Thunderstorm—The Descent—Sunset 
—Night.” 

There is nothing complicated about the foregoing 
program and it is an easy task to follow it in the 
musical delineation. Strauss, according to his usual 
custom, does not waste time in preluding, but jumps 
into his tonal description from the very first meas- 
ure, portraying Night with a series of somber har- 
monies and typical descending progressions. This 
“black” atmosphere serves as a startling contrast to 
the cheerful and “light” strains and tonal colors 
with which the rising sun is pictured. In both epi- 
sodes the subtle and graphic art of Strauss in the 
matter of orchestral illustration stands out striking- 
ly. The Ascent gives one almost the physical feel- 
ing of rising to a great altitude. Very beautiful is 
the music typical of the Entrance into the Forest. 
The Wandering Beside the Brook and At the Wa- 
terfall are marvelous bits of orchestral tinting and 
story telling. Lost in the Thicket is intricate and 
fugal. On the Summit has many moments of me- 
lodic charm. The Storm is an instrumental deluge ; 
lightning and thunder are recognizable in the din 
and stress and hubbub. 

We do not intend, however, to try to describe in 
words what Strauss has related in tone. In the first 
place, we are not of the belief that such a process is 
possible, and, in the second place, as we are to hear 
the “Alpine” symphony again in Cincinnati this 
week, we prefer to reserve some of our impressions 
until after further acquaintance. 

Our general view is that the “Alpine” does not 
represent Strauss at the top of his creative powers, 
but shows his mastery of the orchestra to be as po- 
tent as ever. There are wonderful passages in the 
score and also many of undeniable banality. On 
the whole, the “Alpine” is a pleasing and arresting 
composition, but is neither novel enough nor great 
enough to cause a sensation or to compel over- 
whelming success. 

The reading of the Philadelphia Orchestra was 
tremendously impressive under the vivid and vibrant 
baton of Stokowski. He is an orchestral narrator 
of irresistible eloquence. Only an orchestra of the 
first class is able to cope with the technical diffi- 
culties of the “Alpine,” and only a leader of the first 
class is able to spin a recital out of those difficulties. 
Leader and men covered themselves with glory and 
received a rousing ovation. 

Preceding the Strauss novelty, there was a re- 
markably virile and poetical performance of the 
same composer’s “Death and Transfiguration.” The 
orchestra was superb in the tone poem. The con- 
ductor was not less so. 

Out of Our Mail Bag 

“IT note what you say about Brahms in your ‘Va- 
riations’ of last week,” writes a musical architect, 
“but I do not agree with you as to the great value 
and importance of his piano music. His much 
vaunted ‘breadth’ is mere emptiness, mere space. 
Sometimes his hands seem to get so far apart in his 





groping for ‘breadth’ that I often expect him to lay 
himself on the keys, or at least to put his feet on 
them.” 

“In our city,” bulletins a Dallas informer, “I ob- 
served a sign on a store front which read: ‘Music 
and Health Foods.’ ” 

An Atlanta, Ga., wink: “You have been extolling 
Atlanta as a great musical center. Is it? During 
‘Opera Week’ we had a performance in French of 
Saint-Saéns’ ‘Samson and Delilah.” Mme. Ober 
sang French for the first time in her life, I imagine. 
She had great difficulties with the language. So 
much so, in fact, that toward the close of the third 
act, she abandoned French altogether and lapsed into 
her native German. The audience gave no sign of 
surprise, shock, or disgust. I wonder whether you 
still consider Atlanta musical ?” 


On Time 


The proverb has it that “Time and tide wait for 
no man.” In the case of grand opera tenors the 
proverb seemed to have no significance for many 
years, as time most assuredly waited and the com- 
poser, conductor, orchestra, other principals, chorus, 
and audience waited, too—while tenors used to pro 
long their bravura notes until lack of breath and 
impending apoplexy forced them to stop. 

In this connection, the Mustcar. Courter: corre- 
spondent in Muncie, Ind., sends this interesting little 
item: 

Singers usually claim the privilege of holding high notes 
as long as their inclination directs and their breath permits. 
What might be called “high license” is accorded them. The 
writer is reminded of an incident that occurred some years 
ago. She happened to hear Mabel Sharp Herdien being 
coached by her teacher for her first appearance at a faculty 
concert of the Chicago Musical College. Besides her solo 
number, she went over the duet from “Carmen,” which 
she was to sing with a well known tenor. When she came 
to one high note which the soprano and tenor sing in uni- 
son, she gave it the time allotted to it in the score. There- 
upon the teacher warned her to sustain it as long as pos- 
sible, declaring that the tenor would be sure to do so, and 
that she should follow his example for the sake of self 
protection—or words to that efféct. When the duet was 
given in public, sure enough, Mr. Gautier hung on for dear 
life to the high note referred to—so did Mrs. Herdien 
(then Miss Sharp). But the soprano beat the tenor at the 
game. 

The ancient and dishonorable tenor custom of ex- 
tending high tones beyond their indicated time value, 
fortunately enough, has fallen into more or less 
disuse. In the German operas the practice was 
abandoned a long time ago, and especially after 
the solid establishment of the Wagner works. 
Italian singers continued to indulge in the sos- 
tenuto top note, but the modern Italian conduct- 
ors practically have put a stop to the vice. In 
this country, the first Italian conductor to insist on 
following the composer’s score was Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, at the Manhattan Opera House. Thereafter 
Toscanini came to the Metropolitan and did likewise 
in the older institution. It is certain that the cheap 
display of mere power and lung capacity on the part 
of tenors never again will be permitted at any opera 
house which respects art and caters to intelligent 
and cultured patrons. 

A Musical Monologue 

F. A. Churchill, Jr., our gifted young writing 
friend, late of Seattle and now of New York, is a 
born musical monologist, but does not know it. Re- 
cently he popped into our office and our dictagraph 
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caught this in about five minutes: “Say, I’m not a 
musician, but I enjoy looking through the Musicav 
Courter every week. It gives me lots of food for 
I notice that they are doing things over 
For instance, they are to serve 
Yes, you've 
Then there 


thought. 
in Philadelphia. 
soft drinks at their ‘Pop’ concerts. 

guessed the pleasantry I have in mind. 
is that Indiana woman, of whom your paper says 
that she was ‘felicitated’ for writing a ballade. Did 
the publisher follow up with his little honorarium ? 
Those composers—oh, those composers! At the 
premiére of the new opera, ‘L’Ultimo dei Mohicani,’ 
its authors were called ten times. During the last 
few times, hisses mingled with the applause. Part 
of the audience probably feared it never would see 
the last of the Mohicans. Ha, ha! For some rea- 
son that reminds me of Nikolai Sokoloff, of San 
Referring to him the Musicat Covu- 
‘He is a conductor whose baton is the 


Francisco, 
RIER Says: 
A good policeman wasted there, eh? Soko- 
loft is a live one. On the other hand, how jolly to 
celebrate the anniversary of a man’s death. Almost 
as cheerful as calling each production of his plays a 
‘revival.’ I mean Shakespeare. How did a man 
with a name like Warslav ever get past the Russian 
I mean Nijinsky. Tee, hee! 


law.’ 


recruiting officers ? 
Not content with composing an opera the soprano of 
which meets her Waterloo in a sewer, Mascagni is 
accused of committing another, in which the tenor is 
a protagonist. Funny, isn’t it, how people who are 
quite unfamiliar with the masterpieces of Beethoven 
and Brahms will rush in crowds to ‘the positively 
first American performance’ of some new sym- 
phony? Had you there, old top. It’s just as bad, 
though, for one of your critics to write about a bari- 
tone: ‘His voice is unusually deep in the lower do- 
mains,’ Being as yet quite unfamiliar with the 
nether regions, the rest of us must take the critic’s 
word for it. Now, kind friends, let me recite for 
you a pathetic few lines, being the Berlin version of 
‘Fuzzy Wuzzy,’ by Kipling: 
‘R's a daisy, 'e’s a ducky, ’e’s a lamb; 
'E’s an inja-rubber idjit on The Spree ; 
’F’s the only thing that doesn’t give a damn 
For a regiment of British infantree.”’ 

“Say,” said Mr. Churchill in conclusion, “don’t 
tell any of these to Irving Berlin. He might set 
them to music.” Mr. Churchill was invited to come 
soon again and help us fill up some more space in 
this column. 

Four Stages of Culture 

1. On the wall, “The Lost Child,” “Custer’s 
Last Fight,” and “The Gambler’s Wife.” In the 
Phonarola, “Annie Laurie” with variations, “The 
Rock of Ages,” “Hearts and Flowers.” 

2, On the wall, “Napoleon at St. Helena,” “The 
Kreutzer Sonata” and Charles Dana Gibson’s “A 
Game of Chess.” In the Phonarola, Nevin’s “The 
Rosary,” Dvorak’s “Humoresque,” and the “Pag- 
liacci” prologue. 

3. On the wall, “Mona Lisa,” “The Island of 
Death,” “The Night Watch.” In the Phonarola, 
first movement of Beethoven’s fifth symphony, 
Bach’s “Air,” Schubert’s “Wanderer” fantasia. 

4. On the wall, a Hokusai, a Marcel de Cham, 
a Matisse. In the Phonarola, for further particu- 
lars send stamped and addressed envelope to the 
Curio Editor of this publication. 

Variationettes 

Eugen d’Albert, ex-Scotchman, ex-German and 
ex-Austrian, now is reported to have become a citi- 
zen of Switzerland, and to have remained one all 
season. 

“Theorist” typewrites to us on postcard: “Have 
you noticed that ‘The Melody of Youth’ is being 
given at a New York theatre? Such compositions 
should die in the classroom at the conservatory ; all 
mine did.” 

We are very fond of this, in the New York Trib- 
une of April 19, 1916: “As her contribution to the 


Shakespearean Tercentenary, Gaby Deslys will sail 
for France on April 29.” 

“The world’s last war,” is the way the optimists 
allude to the present European conflict. Do they 
forget that the prima donnas will be with us ever? 

Concert managers now are making their “Spring 
drive” for 1916-17 contracts. 

“Melody seems to be exhausted,” claims a pessi- 
mistic critic. No, not exhausted ; merely tired. 

We are writing this on the train bound for Cin- 
cinnati. Henry T. Finck was right when he called 
us a peripatetic editor. Peripateticating with us on 
this train are Manager Adams, of the Wolfsohn 
Bureau; pianist Godowsky, composer Walter Kra- 
mer, conductor Van der Stucken and Steinway rep- 
resentative Urchs. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


A CRITICAL MASTERPIECE 





In the New York Tribune of Sunday week the 
music critic of that paper wrote the most interest- 
ing article which has come from his pen this season. 
The subject was a review of the New York music 
season just past, and dealt with the persons and 


works heard in the metropolis this winter. The 
article is reproduced herewith, in full: 

Seth Bingham—Fantasy for orchestra, Philharmonic 
Society. 


Enrico Bossi—“Joan of Arc,” Oratorio Society. 

Alfred Bruneau—Suite, “L’Attaque du Moulin,” Sym- 
phony Society. 

John A. Carpenter—“The Adventures of a Perambula- 
tor,” Symphony Society. 

Frederick S. Converse—“The Peace Pipe,’ 
University Chorus. 

Walter Damrosch—Excerpts from incidental music to 
“Iphigenia in Aulis,” Symphony Society. 

Dargomijshky—“Cosachoque,” Philharmonic Society. 

Frederick Delius—Concerto for piano, Philharmonic 
Society; “Summer Night on the River” and “On Hearing 
the First Cuckoo,” Symphony Society. 

Sir Edward Elgar—Symphonic prelude, Symphony So- 
ciety; “The Black Knight,” Columbia University Chorus. 

Georges Enesco—“Rhapsodie Roumaine,” No. 1, Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; octet for strings, Kneisel Quartet. 

Zdenko Fibich—“At Evening,” Philharmonic Society. 

Alexander Glazounoff—“Overture on Three Grecian 
Themes,” Russian Symphony Society. 

Percy Grainger—“A Merry Wedding,” Musical Art So- 
ciety. 

Henry K, Hadley—Piano quintet in A minor, Society of 
the Friends of Music. 

Sigfrid Karg-Elert—“Von Himmel Hoch,” Musical Art 
Society. 

Victor Kolar—Symphony No. 1, Symphony Society; 
string quartet in E, Saslavsky Quartet. 

A. Walter Kramer—“Chant Negre” and “Valse Triste,” 
for orchestra, Philharmonic Society. 

Edward A. MacDowell—“Lancelot and Elaine,” sym- 
phonic poem, Philharmonic Society. 

Gustav Mahler—Symphony No. 8, Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and chorus under the auspices of the Society of the 
Friends of Music. 

Daniel Gregory Mason—Prelude to “The Pageant of 
Cape Cod,” Symphony Society. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff—Fantasia for two pianos (orches- 
trated), Russian Symphony Society; “The Voice of 
Spring,” Schola Cantorum. 

Maurice Ravel—Excerpts from “Daphnis et Chloe,” 
Symphony Society; piano trio, Society of Friends of 
Music. 

Max Reger—‘Variations on a Theme by Mozart,” for 
orchestra, Philharmonic Society. 

Nicholas Rimsky-Korsakoff—“Serbian Fantasy,” Russian 
Symphony Society. 

Howard Sandby—Concerto for cello, Scandinavian so- 
cieties. 

Ernest Schelling—‘“Impressions from an Artist’s Life,” 
Boston Symphony Society. 

Florent Schmitt—‘“Pupazzi,” Symphony Society. 

Arnold Schénberg—“Pelleas and Melisande,” Philhar- 
monic Society; “Kammersinfonie,” Philadelphia Orchestra 
for the Society of Friends of Music. 

Edmund Severn—Violin concerto in D minor, Philhar- 
monic Society. 

Jean Sibelius—“Die Okeaniden,” Philharmonic Society ; 
quartet, “Voces intima,” Kneisel Quartet. 

David Stanley Smith—Quartet in A. Kneise! Quartet. 


Columbus 


Fritz Stahlberg—Suite for orchestra, Philharmonic So- 
ciety. 

Sigismond Stojowsky—“A Prayer for Poland,” Schola 
Cantorum. 

Igor Stravinsky—“Three Pieces for String Quartet,” 
Flonzaley Quartet; No. 1, Russian Symphony Society; 
“Pétrouchka,” Russian Ballet; “L’Oiseau de Feu,” Russian 
Ballet. 

Deems Taylor—“The Chambered Nautilus,” Schola Can- 
torum. 

R. Wagner—Overture, “Die Feen,” 
ciety. 


Philharmonic So- 


SINGERS 


Anne Arkadij, Mariska Aldrich, Genia d’Agarieff, 
Phadrig Agon, Frances Alda, Caroline Hudson Alexan- 
der, Julia Allen, Vernon D. Arnelle, David Bispham, Mar- 
guerite Beriza, Seymour Bulkley, Edward Bromberg, Car- 
rie Bridewell, Sophie Braslau, Maurice Beck, Antoinette 
Boudreau, Craig Campbell, Shanna Cumming, Julia Culp, 
Marcella Craft, Thomas Chalmers, Julia Claussen, Gina 
Ciaparelli-Viafora, Marian Clark, Eleanor Castle, Lucy 
Lee Call, Mary Carson, Olga Carrara. Kitty Cheatham, 
Tom Dobson, Emmy Destinn, Jenny Dufau, Paul Draper, 
Catherine Dayton, Loi Ewell, Madeleine d’Espinoy, Olive 
Fremstad, Povla Frisch, Amica Fabry, Adelaide Fischer, 
Anna Fitziu, Maude Fay, Cecil Fanning, Louis Graveure, 
Johanna Gadski, Clara Gabrilowitsch, Emilio de Gogorza, 
Robert Gottschalk, Elizabeth Gutman, Mme. Genovese, 
Yvette Guilbert, Vivian Gosnell, Maria Paz Gainsborg, 
Edith Chapman Goold, Frieda Hempel, Percy Hemus, 
Alice K. Hammerslough, Florence Hinkle, George ‘Harris, 
Jr., Julia Hill, Gertrude Hale, William Wade Hinshaw, 
George Hamlin, Robert Hamilton, Julia Heinrich, Max 
Heinrich, Regina Hassler-Fox, Helen Allen Hunt, Theo- 
dore V. Hemert, Marguerite Hussar, Arthur Herschmann, 
Albert G. Janpolski, Mary Jordan, Karl Jérn, Sophia 
Kassmir, Maria Kousnezoff, Marjorie Kennedy-Fraser, 
Patuffa Kennedy-Fraser, Elsa Kellner, Grace la Rue, Char- 
lotte Lund, Anita Loew, Frederick Martin, Mrs. Van der 
Veer Miller, Reed Miller, Mme. Melba, Christine Miller, 
Mme. Meiler-Naroday, Susan Metcalfe-Casals, Riccardo 
Martin, Lucien Muratore, Robert Maitland, Vida Milhol- 
land, Heinrich Meyn, John McCormack, Carolyn Ort- 
mann, Mme. Chilson Ohrmann, May Petresen, Corinna 
Parker, Francis Rogers, Philip Rennyan, Paul Reimers, 
Paula Reed, Stella Rubenstein, Devi Ratan, Ann Swin- 
burne, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Alice Sovereign, Willy de 
Sadler, Oscar Seagle, Lazar Samoiloff, Mrs. Collingwood 
Tucker, Maggie Teyte, Ruth Townsend, Eleanor Tigner, 
Greta Torpadie, Marian Veryl, Marcia van Dresser, Luisa 
Villani, Nina Varesa, Sybil Vane, John Barnes Wells, 
Evan Williams, Herbert Witherspoon, Grace Whistler, 
Louise Wagner, Reinald Werrenrath. 


PIANISTS 


Clarence Adler, Harold Bauer, Dorothy Berliner, Clar- 
ence Bird, Adolphe Broschke, Harry Cumpson, Winifred 
Christie, George Copeland, Louis Cornell, Charles 
Cooper, Harriette Cady, Virginia Davis, Lester Donahue, 
Mme. M. Drees, Gaston Dethier, Camille Decreus, Xavier 
Dimarias, Bianca del Vecchio, Maude Tucker Doolittle, 
William Enderlin, Herbert Fryer, Carl Friedberg, James 
Friskin, Arthur Friedheim, Leopold Godowsky, Percy 
Grainger, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Marie Griinwald, Katherine 
Goodson, Rudolph Ganz, Enrique Granados, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Isabel Hauser, Josef Hofmann, Harold Henry, 
Lisbet Hoffmann, Max Landow, Ethel Leginska, Mrs. Da- 
vid Mannes, Marta Milinowski, Mme. Melville-Liszniew- 
ska, Herma Menth, Daniel Gregory Mason, Yolanda 
Méré, Paquita Madriguera, Henrietta Michelson, Louise 
MacPherson, Charles MacMichael, Guiomar Novaes, Ethel 
Newcomb, Estelle Neuhaus, Leo Ornstein, Paderewski, 
John Powell, Wynne Pyle, Manuel M. Ponce, Ernest 
Schelling, Germaine Schnitzer, David Sapirstein, Muri 
Silba, Sigismond Stojowski, Aline van Barentzen, Mar- 
guerite Volavy, Hunter Welsh, Victor Wittgenstein, Ar- 
thur Whiting, Hanna Wolfe, Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler. 


VIOLINISTS 


Arkady Bourstin, Henrietta Bach, Vera Barstow, Nata- 
lie Boshko, Cecil Burleigh, Alex. Bloch, Eddy Brown, 
Marie Caslova, Gabriel del Orbe, Edouard Dethier, Her- 
man Dittler, Mischa Elman, Emily Gresser, Edwin Grasse, 
Ferencz Hegediis, David Hochstein, Sascha Jacobsen, 
Fritz Kreisler, Jacques Kasner, Sergei Kotlarsky, Willie 
Krohl, David Mannes, Francis Macmillen, Maud Powell, 
Mme. Petschnikoff, Katherine Parlow, Maximilian Pilser, 
Nicolas Rivera, Solomon Ruden, Albert Spalding, Ilja 
Schkolnik, Evelyn Starr, Theodore Spiering, André Tour- 
ret, Alois Trnka, Desider Vecsei, Roderick White, Mar- 
garet Whittaker, Mary Zentay, Alix Young-Maruschelss. 


VIOLONCELLISTS 


Pablo Casals, Paulo Gruppe, Max Gegna, Boris Ham- 
bourg, Hans Kronold, Willem Willeke, Vera Poppe, 
Beatrice Harrison. 
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AN ORCHESTRA THAT RUNS ITSELF 





Mrs. B. E. Tait, business manager of the Port- 
land (Ore.) Symphony Orchestra, was in New York 
last week and paid the Musica Courier a visit. 
Mrs. Tait, who is the first and only business man- 
ager the orchestra ever has had in all its existence, 
was very enthusiastic about the progress which the 
organization, now numbering some sixty odd play- 
ers, has made since its very modest beginning, about 
eight years ago. The Portland orchestra formed 
itself, i. e., it was conceived and founded by the 
musicians themselves as a voluntary organization 
and has been continued in that way ever since. It 
gives six concerts per season, electing three of its 
own members to conduct two concerts each, a unique 
system which seems to have worked out well in 
Portland. This method of selecting conductors cre- 
ates a sttong esprit de corps in the ranks of the 
orchestra, each member naturally feeling that part 
of the blame would rest on his shoulders if a con- 
cert conducted by the leader whom he had helped 
to choose should show inartistic results. In conse- 
quence of this the members of the orchestra give 
freely of their time, having eight to ten rehearsals 
for every concert and even more if some specially 
difficult work requires extra preparation. 

The guarantee fund raised each year is about 
$6,000, the subscribers receiving a certain number 
of seats according to the amount of their contribu- 
tions. Season tickets for the six concerts are sold 
at $5. The guarantee fund and the total amount 
received from the box office and sale of season 
tickets are added together and after deduction of 
the entire expense the net result is divided equally 
among the members of the orchestra, including the 
conductor, who receives no more than the player of 
the least important instrument. The result has been 
a very fair direct return in money for the time de- 
voted to the orchestra by the players, and further 
they have been broad-minded enough to realize that 
the indirect returns resulting from the wide adver- 
tisement as a musical center which Portland receives 
through its symphony orchestra are perhaps of as 
much benefit to them as the actual pay which they 
receive. 

One very important feature of the work of the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra has been the way in 
which from the beginning it has co-operated with 
the schools of the city. At the final rehearsal be- 
fore each concert there never are less than 2,000 
school children present, chosen alternately from the 
various schools of the city. A record was established 
when 1,730 from one school were present at one of 
the rehearsals during the season just ended. The 
children are instructed in advance as to what they 
are to hear by talks prepared and delivered by W. R. 
Boon, a prominent organist of the city, who knows 
how to present his material to them in a happy man- 
ner, leaving out entirely dry-as-dust statistics and 
analysis and making an attractive and interesting 
story of his material. The value to the city of this 
educational feature is by itself quite incalculable. 

As yet the orchestra has received no direct sup- 
port from municipal funds, but inspired by the ex- 
ample of Baltimore there is no doubt such very wel- 
come and well deserved aid will be granted it in an- 
other season or two. There are one or two other spe- 
cial features in connection with each season’s work 
of the Portland orchestra. At Christmas time all 
the blind persons in Portland and vicinity are spe- 
cially sought out and invited to attend one of the con- 
certs, a treat tremendously appreciated by these un- 
fortunates who have to seek their enjoyment with- 
out the aid of eyesight. This year there were some 
sixty odd persons. 

The regular concerts are given on Sundays and 
as a compliment to their colleagues at New Year’s 
all the ministers of the city and vicinity are invited 
to a special Friday morning concert. Then at the 


last concert of each season all the old people from 
the charitable institutions of the city are specially 
invited guests. 

These are indeed unique features of an orches- 
tra’s work, features, as said above, all of incal- 
culable benefit in every way to the municipal life 
of a city. It is also a refreshing example of how 
unionism among the musicians when devoted to the 
support of a symphony orchestra instead of to con- 
tention with it—for it is the union itself which 
founded and has continued this orchestra—can work 
to the best advantage not only of the musicians 
themselves but of the whole community. 


-~@——__—_ 


PHILHARMONIC TO CELEBRATE 
SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON 


The New York Philharmonic Society will have 
its seventy-fifth (Jubilee) season in 1916-1917. It 
was founded in 1842. The celebration is to be 
marked with a series of five festival concerts, four 
of which will be included in the regular subscription 
series on Thursday evenings, Friday afternoons, 
Saturday evenings and Sunday afternoons. The 
season opens Thursday, October 26, and ends Sun- 
day, March 25. The dates of the jubilee concerts 
are January 17, January 18, January 19, January 
20, and January 21. Among the novelties planned 
for the early part of the winter, the most important 
is Strauss’ “Alpine” symphony. It will be the first 
New York production of the work. 

Manager Felix F. Leifels reports that a great 
number of new subscribers have made application 
for 1916-1917 seats and therefore it is necessary to 
open the subscription books earlier than usual. All 
seats for which application for renewal have not 
been made will be considered available for allotment 
to new subscribers on Monday, May 8. Soloists 
already engaged for next year are Josef Hofmann, 
Alma Gluck, Julia Culp, Mischa Elman, Percy 
Grainger, Elena Gerhardt and Efrem Zimbalist. 


—_- -@ —--— 
BENEFIT FOR GRANADOS ORPHANS 


There will be a remarkable list of artists on the 
program of the concert which has been arranged 
for Sunday evening, May 7, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, under the direction of Otto H. Kahn, 
chairman of the board of directors of that institu- 
tion. The entire proceeds will be devoted to the 
benefit of the children of the late Enrique Granados, 
whose tragic death and that of Mme. Granados in 
the attack upon the Sussex is fresh in the minds of 
all. The artists who have volunteered to appear 
are Julia Culp, Ignace Paderewski, John McCor- 
mack, Fritz Kreisler and Pablo Casals. Such an 
array of artists will crowd the Metropolitan to the 
very last inch of standing room and a handsome sum 
is sure to be realized for a most worthy object. The 
prices of seats range from $5 downward and they 
are to be had at the Metropolitan Opera House box 
office. 


sahtahiididctaad 

In the New York Globe of April 22 there is a 
signed letter of almost a column, in which the 
writer, a young composer, is permitted to pen a 
savage personal attack upon Reginald de Koven. 
The writer charges that Mr. de Koven’s “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims,” just accepted by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company for next season, reached 
the repertoire of that institution through favor; 
and that “there is little doubt in the mind of any 
intelligent person equipped with musical knowledge 
that Mr. de Koven’s work will be a miserable fail- 
ure.” The other assertions in the young composer’s 
letter are even more personal and abusive. It is 
a matter for surprise that the Globe should allow 
anyone to prejudge a public performance in its 
columns and to use them for the purpose of vent- 
ing a degree of spite which exceeds all journalistic 
and other amenities. 


IN MEMORY OF MacDOWELL 


The 1915 report of the Edward MacDowell Me- 
morial Association is full of interesting matter. “In 
spite of troublous times,” says the pamphlet, “the 
work of the Association was, in the main, carried on 
without cessation during the season of 1915. The 
earnest life of the colony continued as usual; such 
building operations as were in progress went for- 
ward satisfactorily, and there was no serious abate- 
ment in any of the customary activities, save only 
the omission of a public festival. The physical plant 
was kept up to the normal condition and in impor- 
tant respects was substantially improved.” 

New studios were built and others now are in 
course of erection. The farm provides largely the 
food of the colony and brings a return that very 
nearly offsets the cost of production. Of the nineteen 
members of the colony doing productive work last 
season six were engaged in musical composition, 
two in painting and eleven in literary work. They 
were as follows: Composers, Mabel W. Daniels, 
Henry F. Gilbert, W. H. Humiston, Lewis M. 
Isaacs, Edgar Stillman Kelley, and Arthur Nevin; 
painters, F. Tolles Chamberlain and Katherine 
Beecher Stetson ; writers, playwrights, poets, novel- 
ists, Esther Willard Bates, Agnes Crimmins, Olivia 
Howard Dunbar, Parker Fillmore, Elizabeth Marsh, 
Elizabeth A. McFadden, Belle McDiarmid Ritchey, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Augusta Shuford, 
Louie R. Stanwood, and Ridgely Torrence. The 
first bequest ever received by the association came 
from Cora M. Dow, the same generous benefactor 
who gave $700,000 to the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra not long ago. Miss Dow left a valuable 
library of bound musical books (2,000 in number) 
to the Peterborough movement. 

Very strikingly the prospectus winds up: 

As an appreciation of the value of the work of the ass: 
ciation extends and grows, enlarged financial support 
should confidently be expected. Yet the expenses involved 
in the necessary maintenance and proper development of 
what has become a great institution can scarcely depend with 
firm security upon the contributions of individual members 
from year to year, he need of sufficient endowment be- 
comes more and more pressing and seems to be the essen- 
tial solution of the problem that confronts those who are 
concerned in the responsible administration and promotion 
of the affairs of the association. 

During the year Mrs. MacDowell has traveled exten- 
sively throughout the United States, giving recitals of Mr. 
MacDowell’s compositions and talks about the aims of the 
association and the life at Peterborough. She has aroused 
and stimulated in many towns and cities an active interest 
in the purposes and work of the association that cannot 
fail to continue as a vital factor in its welfare. The sincere 
thanks of all those who value the association are due to 
her for her courageous, devoted and efficient endeavors on 
its behalt in this field of activity as well as for her tireless, 
thoughtful and successful administration at Peterborough. 

In the list of fellowship members and yearly 
donors of the association are very few musicians. 
The ones noticed in the list were Alice Nielsen, Au- 
gusta Cottlow, Frederick S. Converse, Hermann 
Hagedorn, Harold Henry, Edward B. Hill, Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, Margaret Ruthven Lang. The re- 
ceipts from members were only $2,670. 


COOPERATING WITH THE STUDIOS 


Beginning with an early number, the Musica 
CourIER intends to specialize in one issue each 
month along educational lines, and to publish on 
those occasions, besides its regular departments and 
news matter, articles of particular interest to teach- 
ers and students. 

The best available material of that kind has been 
secured and will be featured in attractive form. 

A number of surprising innovations are promised 
to the readers of the Musica Courter in connec- 
tion with its endeavor to keep this paper always in 
the lead as regards progressiveness, enterprise, and 
novel and thoughtful presentation of its subjects. 
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DEATH OF EDWARD J. DE COPPET 


Last Sunday evening the members of the Flonza- 
ley Quartet were, as they had been so many hun- 
dreds of times before, assembled at the New York 
home of Edward J. de Coppet, whose love for music 
had brought those four men together so many years 
ago to make possible, at first for his own pleasure 
and then for the pleasure of all the world that would 
hear, the rendition of some of the finest gems of 
music literature in the finest way that they could be 
performed. It was the music hour, just before din- 
ner lhe quartet played one of Beethoven’s im- 
mortal compositions, the twelfth of his quartets, a 
work especially beloved by Mr. de Coppet. After 
it was finished dinner was announced, Mr, de Cop- 
pet rose with the others to go out—and fell dead. 

Surely such an end to life was what he would 
have wished for himself, to die without lingering, 
without pain either for himself or his loved ones, in 
the circle of his family, and of the musicians who 
had been so intimate a part of his life for many 
years past, and with the exquisite and noble music 
of one of the finest compositions ever penned for 
string quartet for a valedictory. 

Mr, de Coppet was always an intense lover of mu- 
sic—of the best music—and long before the estab- 
lishment of the Flonzaley Quartet he constantly em- 
ployed various chamber music organizations to play 
for him both in his New York home and at his Villa 
Flonzaley, near Vevey, Switzerland, where he was 
accustomed to spend each summer, In 1902 he 
formed the present Flonzaley Quartet. It was for 
the first three years merely his private organization, 
playing only in his home and at a few semi-public 
concerts. In 1905 it entered the public concert field 
for the first time, and very shortly became self sup- 
porting. It achieved a most enviable reputation. 
In recent years Mr. de Coppet had engaged it only 
for the summer season in Switzerland, though the 
quartet played for him every Sunday evening when 
in New York. Mr. de Coppet, however, insisted 
that the quartet should devote itself exclusively to 
its playing, and always saw to it that the members 
were not under the necessity of earning part of their 
living by teaching. 

The establishment of a private chamber organiza- 
tion by some rich music lover is not an unknown 
thing in Europe for some hundred years past, but 
the Flonzaley Quartet was probably the first cham- 
ber organization established and continued for so 
long a time in America under such conditions. It 
is impossible to calculate the enjoyment which this 
quartet, founded through the well directed benevo- 
lence of Mr, de Coppet, has brought to the music 
lovers of all America, Already another music lover 
of the Pacific Coast has followed his example in the 
formation of the Innisfail Quartet of San Francisco. 
The music world owes a distinct debt to him for 
pointing a way along a new line of public benefi- 
cence, It would, of course, be quite a senseless 
proceeding for every lover of music rich in this 
world’s goods to found a string quartet, but the de- 
sire to do the best for the interests of music as ex- 
pressed by Mr. de Coppet in this way, can find more 
than room to develop itself in the creating of new 
symphony organizations, in aiding those already ex- 
isting, or, in fact, in the support of any legitimate 
work leading to the further development in our 
country of the best and only the best in music. 

eolieaisediaiid 
MATZENAUER’S ART 

An example of apparent perfection perfected was 
shown at the Paterson (N. J.) Music Festival, 
which was held last week, in the singing of Mar- 
garete Matzenauer. Mme. Matzenauer, who ap- 
peared as soloist on “opera” night, Wednesday, 
April 26, demonstrated the fact that, despite the 
previous seemingly flawless vocalism of this artist, 
Delia M. Valeri, with whom she is coaching, is able 
to bring out new beauties and polish up those al- 





ready discovered. Both singer and teacher are to 
be congratulated upon the unmitigated success which 
this artist scored at Paterson. 
e---— 
RUNCIMAN’S PECULIAR STYLE 

John F, Runciman, the English critic, who died 
last month, was one of England’s most brilliant writ- 
ers on music. He had the happy art of finding the 
right word for the right place, but he rarely made 
his readers happy. He was caustic rather than 
pleasing, more destructive than constructive. Yet 
his influence was for the good of the comfort loving 
mediocrity whom he goaded relentlessly. If he had 
been as careful of his health as he was solicitous for 
the welfare of English music, he might have had 
twenty years more of useful life. Fifty is old age 
for an athlete, but is the prime of a man’s intel- 
lectual existence. The Musicat Courter has often 
quoted from Runciman, and now takes this sad op- 
portunity to express its admiration for the eminent 
critic who has passed beyond the bourn from which 
ne traveler returneth. 


OPERA STARS TO EUROPE 

Maria Barrientos, Giuseppe de Luca, Giulio Rossi, 
Minnie Egener, Pompilio Malatesta and Mario Mar- 
chesi, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, sailed 
Wednesday of this week on the steamship Dante 
Alighieri, which will touch at Cadiz to land the 
Diaghileff ballet bound for Madrid. Some of the 
singers, fearing the present perils of the Mediter- 
ranean, will also land at Cadiz and proceed home 
overland. Mme. Barrientos will immediately re- 
embark there for Buenos Aires, to fill engagements 
there. Caruso may sail Saturday on the steamship 
Espagne for Bordeaux, going overland from there 
to his Italian home. The great majority of the 
artists will remain in America through the summer. 

a 
UNBUSINESSLIKE 

It is a habit of some managers, especially in the 
operatic field, to announce in their advance list of 
artists names of certain ones whom they expect 
(often very reasonably) to appear with them the 
following season, but before a contract has actually 
been signed. This is unbusinesslike. In case the 
negotiations fall through it is apt to create a dis- 
trust of the manager in the minds of the public. 
Selling opera to the opera going public is exactly 
like selling eggs to the housewife. Unless the artist 
or the eggs are really in stock, ready for delivery, 
it is very bad policy to advertise them in advance. 

on 
WHO IS HE? 

Here is a cryptic phrase from the New York 
Tribune’s venerable critic, writing about the orches- 
tral situation in New York: “There have been sev- 
eral conductor-heroes since (Seidl), and the ship of 
a happy one is lying in the offing at this instant.” 
The other name of the only “happy one” we recall 
at the moment is Hooligan and we surely know: no 
conductor by that classic patronymic. Who is, then, 
this mysterious stranger hovering about like a mod- 
ern Flying Dutchman “in the offing?” Speak yet 
again, oh Oracle! 

—_—--——-o -——- 
WHAT COL. HIGG!NSON SAID 

Apropos of an article in a musical weekly, not the 
Musica Courter, to the effect that Leopold Sto- 
kowski is likely to succeed Dr. Karl Muck as con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, we 
quote the following remark, made a few months ago 
by Colonel Higginson to the conductor of one of 
Boston’s prominent choral societies: “Young man, 
as long as I live Dr. Muck will continue to conduct 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra.” 

Oe 

In the Atlantic Monthly for May there is an 
article called “The Underpaid Pedagogue.” It does 
not relate to music teachers, but well it might. 





SHAKESPEAREAN LYRICS AT 
THE REGNEAS STUDIO—DAVID 
BISPHAM GUEST OF HONOR 








“A perfect voice,” “Beautiful singing,” “Has the ma- 
terial,” these were some of the expressions heard by 
invited guests at the Regneas studio, New York, April 
27, when a program of music by classic and modern 
composers, all the text by Shakespeare, was given. 
This was the only time one not a pupil has sung at 
these Regneas reception-musicales, at which such dis- 
tinguished persons as Mrs. MacDowell, the Homers, 
Clarence Dickinson and others, have been guests of 
honor. Two artist-pupils, namely Louise MacMahan 
and William Edward Johnson, students at the Regneas 
headquarters of vocal music, were the ones who earned 
and well deserved the quotations which begin this ar- 
ticle. Miss MacMahan’s voice is under fine control, 
her coloratura, staccato and poise in songs by Haydn 
and La Forge being especially noticeable. So well did 
she sing Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark!” that she 
had to repeat it. The ending of “She Never Told Her 
Love,” showed fine control of piano high tones. 

Mr. Johnson has a voice of resonance, range, and 
couples with these qualities delightfully distinct enun- 
ciation. His singing, too, brought him rounds of ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Bispham at the close of the program sang Henry 
Holden Huss’ setting of “The Seven Ages of Man.” 
This music is finely descriptive, illustrating the text in 
every measure. Mr. Huss, who arrived too late to 
play the accompaniments, however, heard a large por- 
tion of it, and composer and singer received vociferous 
demonstrations of approval. Mr. Bispham also sang 
“Blow, Blow Thou Winter Wind,” by Laura Sedgwick 
Collins, who was at the piano, This music is so dis- 
tinctly Handelian that it led one listener to greet Miss 
Collins with, “How do you do, Miss Handel?” Hand- 
some Corinne Falls, the soprano, from Memphis, Tenn., 
assisted by Emily Bates, poured tea. Corinne Woler- 
stein was at the piano, This was the program: 
Who Is Sylvia (Two Gentlemen from Verona) 

Take, Oh Take Those Lips Away (Measure for Measure) 
John Wilson 
Blow, Blow Thou Winter Wind (As You Like It)....J. Sargeant 
William Edward Johnson. 
Should He Upbraid (Taming of the Shrew) 
She Never Told Her Love (Twelfth Night) 
Come Unto These Yellow Sands (The Tempest) 
Louise MacMahan. 
Full Fathom Five Thy Father Lies (The Tempest)..Robert Johnson 
Oh, Let the Canakin Clink (Othello) 
Sigh No More, Ladies (Much Ado About Nothing).Wm. Arms Fisher 
William Edward Johnson, 
Under the Greenwood Tree (As You Like It) Dr. Arns 
Fairy Lullaby (Midsummernight’s Dream) Mrs. Beach 
Hark, Hark the Lark (Cymbeline).............0.00e005 Schubert 
Louise MacMahan. 


Schubert 





Big Ticket Demand for Open Air 
Performance of Verdi’s “Requiem” 


Rehearsals are the order of the day for the open air 
performance of Verdi’s “Requiem,” on Sunday afternoon, 
June 4, at the New York Polo Grounds. 

“Enormous requests for tickets and inquiries on the 
part of the public that come to our offices, not only from 
New York alone, but from cities and towns within a radius 
of fifty miles, clearly indicate that in arranging for the 
performance of Verdi's ‘Requiem’ we have sounded a pop- 
ular note, and that the response of the public will be ex- 
tremely generous,” says Theodore H. Bauer, one of the 
directors of the enterprise. 

“As the time for the giving of the performance ap- 
proaches we become more convinced that both from the 
point of view of artistic excellence and the magnitude of 
the enterprise New York is to have a musical treat. The 
enthusiasm of Louis Koemmenich is the best guarantee of 
the exceptional qualities of the performance. 

“Every problem connected with the transportation has 
been successfully solved, and a word of thanks is due to 
those in charge of the suburban railroads and New York 
car lines. 

“With everything practically in readiness, there remains 
nothing but to await the public’s verdict, and we feel con- 
fident of their unqualified approval.” 





Dr. Zulick, Tenor-Soloist with 
Lancaster Oratorio Society 


Several weeks ago, when announcement was made to the 
office of the Musica Courter of the performance of 
Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus” by the Lancaster (Pa.) Ora- 
torio Society, on Thursday, May 4, under the direction of 
Dr. J. Fred. Wolle, of Bethlehem, Pa., the names of the 
assisting soloists were also given. Among them was the 
name of Mr. Marshall, tenor, which was in error. Dr. 
Howell Zulick will be the tenor soloist. 
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LOUIS KROLL, Director. 


LOUIS KROLL IS DOING GOOD WORK 
FOR MUSIC AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Conductor of Traymore Hotel Orchestra Presents Fine 
Programs—Mme. Alda and Frank la Forge at 
“White Musicale” 


Milton Bernard, a MusicaL Courier representative, has 
just returned from Atlantic City, N. J., where he was agree- 
ably surprised to find how music has progressed during 
recent years. The casual visitor is impressed with the 
quantity and quality of the music given at the various 
hotels, on the pier, and in fact throughout the city gen- 
erally. One of those to whom is due credit for a conscien- 
tious endeavor to raise the musical standards of the city 
is Louis Kroll, conductor of the orchestra at the Traymore 
Hotel. Mr. Kroll spent many years abroad, where his 
talents as the wielder of the baton were well and favorably 
known. In addition to his gifts as a conductor, Mr. Kroll 
is a pianist and composer of unusual talent. 

On Easter Sunday, an interesting musicale was given by 
the Traymore Orchestra, under Mr. Kroll’s direction, the 
assisting soloists being Marsden Brooks, cellist, and Louis 
Wolff, violinist. The program opened with the “Tann- 
hduser” overture, which was given a spirited interpretation. 
Of special interest was Mr. Kroll’s own composition, a 
symphonic prologue, “Easter.” This work, which was es- 
pecially composed for this musicale, has as the motif, the 
hymn, “Christ is Risen.” With this motif and two addi- 
tional original themes, Mr. Kroll has developed a poly- 
phonic theme which concludes with a fugue on the hymn 
subject. The excellence of the performance called forth 
the enthusiastic applause of the large audience. Other num- 
bers on the program were the Saint-Saéns concerto in A 
minor for cello and orchestra; Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de 
Moscow” for violin, and the Liszt Hungarian rhapsody, No. 
14. 

Another interesting event at this same hotel was the 
“White Musicale” given by Frances Alda, soprano, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Mme. Alda’s lovely voice, 
the beauty of her interpretations and the charm of her per- 
sonality immediately won the delighted audience, and 
throughout her interesting program she was the recipient 
of prolonged and enthusiastic applause. Frank La Forge, 
accompanist and composer, who was at the piano, also re- 
ceived the hearty plaudits of the assembled music lovers, 





Tom Dobson a Popular Artist 





In addition to his numerous recital appearances at 
the Punch and Judy Theatre, New York, Tom Dobson, 


TRAYMORE ORCHESTRA, 








HOTEL TRAYMORE, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


the artist who sings unusual songs and plays his own 
accompaniments, has had many private appearances 
this season in New York, Boston and Chicago, as well 
as at a number of educational institutions. His novel 
programs and his delightfully informal manner of de- 
livering them have helped him to build up a large circle 
of admirers. 





Ruth Helen Davis Spends Busy Week 


Ruth Helen Davis, Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s brilliant 
young exponent, had a busy time last week. She gave five 
readings during the week, two of which were for charity. 

On Sunday, April 23, she appeared at the Hippodrome, 
New York, at an all-star performance, the proceeds of 
which went to the blind. Her interpretation of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox’s latest poem, “The Harp,” was more 
than enthusiastically received. Wednesday evening, the 
Humanitarian Cult Society was fortunate in having her 
services at a meeting held at Carnegie Hall. Thursday 
took Ruth Helen Davis to the French Club, Bridgeport, 
Conn., where she gave a selection from “The Tempest,” 
in which production she is an understudy. Friday, she 
hurried back to New York for a performance at the Com- 
edy Theatre. This was at a benefit for the Polish War 
Sufferers given by the Baroness von Elsner, and Mrs. 
Davis helped greatly in making the program an interest- 
ing one. She repeated “The Harp,” accompanied by Mary 
Warfel, the harpist. Both were appreciated. Last Satur- 
day, she gave several character readings at a meeting of 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy, at the Hotel 
Astor. 

On Sunday afternoon, Mrs, Davis and Miss Warfel will 
give a joint recital at the Ritz Carlton, New York. 





Fifth Annual Recital of Original 
Compositions by Whitmer Pupils 


On Thursday afternoon, April 27, T. Carl Whitmer 
presented his students in the fifth annual recital of original 
compositions in*the Assembly Hall of the Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. According to report, 
the compositions covered many styles from the conventional 
forms to those containing the ultra-modern idioms, and 
even an experiment with the Chinese scale and moods. 
Nine students participated in the program, which included 
the original works of as many. With three exceptions, the 
works were given by the composer. 


VICTOR HERBERT PROGRAM GIVEN 


May Hotz and Reinald Werrenrath Soloists with 
Strawbridge and Clothier Chorus 


Under the direction of the composer, a Victor Herbert 
program was presented by the Strawbridge and Clothier 
Chorus, of Philadelphia, at the Metropolitan 
House, of that city, on Thursday evening, April 27, this 
being the annual concert of this organization. Dr. Her 
bert J. Tilly is conductor of this choral body and under 


Opera 


his careful training it has risen to a state of efficiency 
which is unusual, On this occasion, the chorus was 
assisted by May Ebrey Hotz, soprano,. Reinald Werren 
rath, baritone, and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Part I consisted of a performance of “The Captive,” a 
dramatic cantata for soprano and baritone solos, chorus 
and orchestra. It was the most ambitious work of the 
evening, and under Mr. Herbert’s direction, it was given 
a noteworthy performance, as was to be expected, 

Mrs, Hotz delighted every one with the beauty of her 
Not only was this 
in evidence in the larger work, but in “A Perfect Day” 
trom “Madeleine,” and the “Italian Street Song” from 


voice and the ease of her production 


“Naughty Marietta,” she won and held the admiration of 
her audience. 
upon to give of his best, which is but saying that his best 
the “Neapolitan Love 


Mr. Werrenrath may always be depended 


is difficult to surpass. He sang 


Song” from “Princess Pat,” and “Gypsy Love Song” 
from the “Fortune Teller,” with all the beauty of tone 
and diction which are the attributes of the Werrenrath 
singing, 

Orchestral numbers included excerpts. from “Natoma,” 
the Irish rhapsody, and a fitting and brilliant climax was 
reached in “Triumph” from suite “Columbus,” in 
which orchestra, chorus and organ joined to make the 
finale of the evening’s program an event not soon to be 
forgotten, 


Credit Where Credit Belongs 


The splendid photograph of Vernon Stiles, the Ameri 
can tenor, which was published on page 43 of the Mt 
sIcAL Courter for April 27, 1916, was taken by Pauline 
Kruger Hamilton, photographer to the Court of Austria, 
who has just established herself at a new studio at 17 
East Thirty-third street, New York. 
unique photographs of Theodor Leschetizky, which were 


The magnificent and 


published in the Musicat Courter at the time of his death, 
were also specimens of Mrs. Hamilton's artistic pho- 


tography. 


Helen de Witt Jacobs to Appear at 
Shakespearean Club Concert 


Helen de Witt Jacobs has been engaged to appear as 
soloist at the Shakespearean Club’s concert, at Hotel Mo 
hawk, Brooklyn, on Saturday, May 6. 

Others on the program will be Frederick Ward, the 


celebrated tragedian, and Robert Mantell 








FRANCES ALDA, 


Metropolitan Opera soprano, who scored brill 
Traymore concert in Atlantic City 
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MENDELSSOHN’S “ST. PAUL” SUNG BY 
SALEM’S VETERAN CHORAL SOCIETY 


The “Witch” City Presents Excellent Performance of Popular Oratorio—Belgian Relief 
Fund Concert Largely Attended—Gounod’s Opera “ Mirella” Revived— 
Copley-Plaza Artists for Next Season 


31 Symphony Chambers, 
Boston, Mass., April 30, 1916. } 


The Salem (Majs.) Oratorio Society, one of the veteran 
choral organizations of the country, gave an interesting 
performance of Mendelssohn's “St, Paul” on the evening 
of April 23. The soloists were Evelyn Blair Kinsman, 
Bertha Barnes, contralto; J. Garfield Stone, 
Alfred S. Denghausen, bass. Joshua Phippen 
presided at the The performance was excellent 
and appreciated by a large audience. 

A Concert for Belgian Relief Fund 

A concert for the benefit of the New England Belgian 
Relief Fund was given in Symphony Hall, on the evening 
of April 26, by the Cercle Musical Instrumental of the 
Union Belge, Inc., Modeste Alloo, conductor, The soloists 
Mile. Renee Longy, piano; Orphee Langevin, bari- 
tone; E. Ferir, Longy, and C. de Mailly, 
flute. Messrs, Allgo, Longy, Ferir and De Mailly are 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Stuart 
Mason was the accompanist. There was also a band of 
eighty-five musicians, mostly Belgians. Messrs. Alloo and 
Ferir are also Belgians 

A large audience filled the hail and was enthusiastic in 
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its applause, The program was both interesting and- varied, 
and the concert was in every way a success. Mr. Langevin 
sang here for the first time and made an excellent im- 
pression. The work of the other soloists was of its well 
known high standard, The funds accruing from the 
concert will be devoted to the relief of destitute Belgians, 
mostly women and children, 
Helen Allen Hunt Heard in Concert 

Of unusual attractiveness was the song and plastic dance 
recital given in Huntington Hall on the afternoon of April 
27 by pupils of Miss V. M. Holmstrom, Ernestine Cohen 
performed two of Chopin’s waltzes and an Oriental dance. 
Miss Holmstrom did an Indian bow and arrow dance. 
There was an excellent demonstration of eurythmics by a 
number of little girls from four to five years of age. 
The vocalists were Helen Allen Hunt, contralto; Phyllis 
Robbins, soprano, and Alice Reese, contralto. 

Mrs. Hunt gave great pleasure in her selections, which 
“Ich stand in dunklen Traumen,” Clara 
Schumann; “Ach, wenn ich doch ein immchen war,” 
Franz; “My Star,” Beach; “Shouggie Shou, My Bairnie,” 
Henschel; “Heigh-ho! the Sunshine,” Phillips. She was 
in the best of voice and sang with rare musicianship and 
sincerity of expression. An encore was added. 

American Music Society Musicale 

The American Music Society gave a musicale at the 
Harvard Musical Association on the evening of April 24. 
The artists were Edith Carey Page, soprano; Leonora 
Miller, mezzo-soprano; Frank Campbell, bass-baritone, and 
Elizabeth Siedhoff, pianist. Bertha McClinch Pettis was 
the accompanist. 

Miss Siedhoff played two groups, one from MacDowell 
and one from Nevin, her performance being distinguished 
for its familiar excellencies of tone, technic and tem- 
perament. Mr. Campbell sang a group of songs by Roy 
Newman, with the composer at the piano, They were 
“In the Fall o’ the Year,” “The Daisies” and “Moon Boat.” 
There was an interested audience. 

A Laughton Hall Concert 

At a concert in Laughton Hall on the evening of April 
28, Bertha Barnes, the well known Boston contralto, sang 
an aria from “Samson and Delilah” and these songs: 
“Allerseelen,” Strauss; “Sandmannchen,” Brahms, and 
Is the Wind.” MacFadyen. Other soloists were 
Baxter Felton, baritone, and Henry B, Peek, 

There was an interested audience. 

Ondricek Violin Pupils Give Recital 

Pupils of Mr. and Mrs, Emanuel Ondricek, the well 
known Boston violinists, gave a recital in Jordan Hall on 
the morning of April 29. Pupils from Mrs. Ondricek’s 
class were Rebecca Karrel, Flora Liebman, Julius Risman, 
Muriel French and Marjorie Posselt; from Mr, Ondricek’s 
class: Walter Schulze, Frances Loevenstam, Edith Rou- 
bound and Fredyum Henrickson, The pupils were of 
different ages, ranging from about seven to perhaps 
twenty-one, and there was naturally a good bit of contrast 
in their performances. All things considered, however, 
their work was of a very creditable character and reflected 
the thoroughness of their tutelage. There was a good 
sized and interested audience. 

Shaun Sings in “Daughter of Jairus” 

At a performance of Stainer’s cantata, “Daughter ot 
Jairus,” on the afternoon of April 23, in Concord, Mass., 
Jose Shaun, the talented Boston tenor, sang the role of 
the evangelist with excellent effect. Other soloists were 
Leslie Anderson, bass, and Miss Tewksbury, soprano, 

Hellenic Society Gives Gounod’s “Mirella” 

Gounod’s opera, “Mirella,” was revived by the Hellenic 
Society at its performance in Jordan Hall on the evening 
of April 25. Clement Lenom, who conducted the work in 
Europe, directed the performance, and Edouard Darmand, 
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virtuolist. 


formerly director of the French theatre of Madagascar, 
was the stage manager. The version of the work used 
was that in three acts, as condensed from the original five 
act opera of 1864. 

The cast was as follows: Mirella, Marguerite Neekamp; 
Tavena, Mima Montgomery; Andreluno, Florence O'Neil; 
Clemenza, Mia McNemer; Vincenzo, Leo M. Thomas; 
Urias, Demiter Zachareff; Raimondo, J. Ransel Romine; 
Ambrogio, Schuyler W. Horton. There was also a large 
chorus of French peasants. Miss Kneekamp in the leading 
role was the particular star of the evening. Mr. Romine, 
as her father, also acquitted himself ably. The audience 
was of good size and applausive. 


Sunday Afternoon Concerts at Braves Field 

The series of popular priced Sunday afternoon con- 
certs at Braves Field, which proved quite successful last 
year, will be resumed this season. The opening concert 
is scheduled for the afternoon of May 21. The Concerto 
Armonico, a new organization of 125 men, under the lead- 
ership of Alfonso D’Avino, will give its first public per- 
formance, consisting of a program of operatic and other 
selections. There will be two soloists—Mme. Bice Ber- 
nardi-Stivanello, an operatic soprano, and Simone Mantia, 
the euphonium virtuoso. 

Song Recital by Helen True 

Helen True, a young Boston soprano, gave a recital 
of songs on the evening of April 25 in Steinert Hall. Her 
program was varied, including an aria, a group of Old 
English melodies, a group of children’s songs, several 
pieces by local composers and some songs of the Ojibways. 
J. Angus Winter accompanied. 

Eminent Artists for Copley-Plaza Musicales 

W. R. Macdonald, manager of the Copley-Plaza musi- 
cales for next season, has concluded arrangements with 
several distinguished artists for their appearances in this 
series. Those thus far announced are Maria Barrientos, 
the famous Spanish coloratura soprano, and Giovanni 
Martinelli, the tenor, both of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Louise Edvina, soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association ; Albert Stoessel, the violin virtuoso, and Lada, 
the celebrated dancer. These artists will appear on sep- 
arate programs and will have the assistance of other emi- 
nent artists. The musicales will be given on the first 
and third Tuesday afternoons of December, January, Feb- 
ruary and March of next season. 


Several Appearances of Arthur Hackett 


Arthur Hackett, the noted Boston tenor, is strictly neu- 
tral. On April 16 he appeared with the Deutsch-Ameri- 
kanischer Gesang Verein of South Benjamin 
Guckenberger, conductor, where he sang German Lieder 
and an aria from “Lohengrin.” On April 25 he partici- 
pated in an all-French program of the Chaminade Club 
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of Southbridge, Dr. A. J. Harpin, conductor. On each 
occasion Mr. Hackett scored a distinct success and was 
the recipient of many expressions of commendations, his 
proficiency being equal in both French and German. 

On April 20 Mr. Hackett sang the tenor part in Dubois’ 
“Seven Last Words” at the Andover Academy chapel. 
There was a chorus of academy students under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Pfattercher, of the faculty. This is an annual 
affair and Mr. Hackett’s second appearance. He has also 
been engaged for a work of Schumann’s to be given at 
the commencement in June. 

Other recent engagements of Hackett include an ap- 
pearance in Stainer’s “Crucifixion” at Manchester, N. H., 
and with the West Roxbury Morning Musical Chorus, 
Benjamin Guckenberger, conductor. 


Guy Maier Preparing for Pupils’ Recital 


In preparation for an “hour of music” which several 
of his pupils are to give in Steinert Hall on May 17, Guy 
Maier, who is now known both as an instructor and a pian- 
ist of rare attainment, has given several interesting recital 
classes recently. Each of these have been participated in 
by a different set of pupils, usually six in number, each 
pupil playing a group of two or three selections. Some 
of the composers represented on the different programs 
are Chopin, Brahms, Beethoven, MacDowell, Dennee, 
Philipp, Bohm, Heller, Gurlitt, Offenbach, Moskowski, 
Puccini, Scharwenka, Krogmann, Rogers, Schuett, Sibelius 
and Saint-Saéns. 


Ethel Frank Scores in First Recital 


Ethel Frank, whose clear soprano voice and unusual 
ability as a singer has some time since won her a place in 
the first rank of New England’s artists, scored a big suc- 
cess at her initial Boston recital, at Steinert Hall on the 
evening of April 27. Her program, varied, interesting 
and unconventional, was as follows: “The Tanager,” 
Salter; “In quelle trine morbide,” from “Manon,” Puc- 
cini; “Maedchen mit dem roten Muendchen,” Babb; 
“Chanson Indoue,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Where Are Rome 
and Nineveh?” Huhn; “Ho messo nuove corde al mando- 
lino,” Gounod; “A Babe’s First Cry,” Ross; “Traum durch 
die Daemmerung” and “Heimliche Aufforderung,” Strauss ; 
“Lusinghe piu care,” from “Alessandro,” Handel; “Notte 
Bianca,” Brogi; “The Sleep That Flits on Baby’s Eyes,” 
Carpenter; “Violette,” Scarletti; “The West Wind,” Sal- 
ter. Mary Shaw Swain was an excellent accompanist. 

Miss Frank’s voice is a clear soprano of distinctive 
timbre, wide range and ample power. As a singer, she 
is exceptionally gifted; she uses her voice intelligently at 
the dictation of a naturally emotional nature, displaying 
both authority and originality in interpretation. Her enun- 
ciation is distinct and her phrasing polished. The two 
Strauss songs were eléquently sung, and the “Chanson 
Indoue” was notable for its sensuous beauty of tone and 
line. There was no wéak spot in this recital, which awak- 
ened the enthusiasm of an uncommonly large audience. 
The encores were numerous and well selected. 

V. H. Srrickianp, 





Deserved Recognition for Ellen de Sadler 


Ellen de Sadler, the Danish soprano, wife of Willy de 
Sadler, who has made an enviable name for himself in 
Europe both as teacher and singer and has been pursuing 
his professional career in New York during the last season, 
has just returned from an extensive concert tour through 
cities of the West, in which she appeared in recitals before 
the leading Danish societies. Among other cities in which 
she appeared were San Francisco, Fresno, Pasadena, Los 
Angeles, Kansas City and Chicago. In every instance her 
full, rich mezzo-soprano voice and her splendid vocalism— 
the result of the fine training in the method taught by her 
husband—won for her hearty and well deserved recogni- 
tion, 

On April 15, Willy de Sadler gave a special program 
which included the “Zigeuner” Lieder of Brahms before 
the German Press Club, and on April 20 was joint soloist 
with Charles Cooper, the pianist, at a large invitation mu- 
sicale at the Hotel Mary Antoinette, New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. de Sadler leave during May to spend the 
summer at their charming summer home near Copenhagen, 
but will return in the fall to resume their professional 
work in America. 





People today are even found to ask what is a glee, and 
learned doctors have been puzzled to define it. The dic- 
tionaries tell you what it fs not; it is neither madrigal nor 
part song, and its name does not necessarily connect it with 
high spirits. It is easy to give the outline of its career, 
but almost its only positive feature is that it is ensemble 
solo music. Yet not every vocal quartet is a glee by any 
means, and sometimes glees are sung with more than one 
voice to a part. It lived and died in England, and prac- 
tically all its composers were men whose careers came 
astride the junction of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies—The London Times. 
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MAUD ALLAN AL FRESCO 


Maud Allan Outdoors 


Recovered from her recent illness, Maud Allan spent 
most of her time outdoors prior to her departure for 
Europe last Saturday a week ago. In the accompanying 
illustrations the artist is seen at the wheel of her car in 
Central Park, and promenading along a picturesque walk 


so as to strengthen those aids which form such an important 
part of the basic support of Miss Allan’s dancing. The 
other Mrs. Charles Macmillen, 
front seat; Mrs. Vernon Stiles, and Edwin Neugass, of 


persons in the car are 


New Orleans. 





VOLPE CONDUCTS 
ENJOYABLE CONCERT 
Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra Heard at Aeolian 
Hall—Gifted Young Solo Pianist Assists 





Charles Naegele, an eighteen year old pianist, pupil of 
Genevieve Bisbee from the beginning, whose playing has 





ARNOLD VOLPE. 


frequently been praised in the Musicat Courter, was so- 
loist at last Sunday’s concert of the Young Men’s Orches- 
tra (Arnold Volpe, conductor), at Aeolian Hall, New 
York. He played the Grieg concerto in a manner which 
showed an independent musical personality, with well de- 
veloped technic, clean and always beautiful touch. That 
he can express real feeling, too, was plainly evident in the 
slow movement. The octaves, chords and finer passages 
were distinct, and with it all there was spontaneity, so that 
the debut with orchestra of this young pianist was a very 
successful affair. He was recalled to the plesform at least 


six times, but refused to play an encore. Congratulations 
were showered upon him and his teacher at the close. 

The orchestra played the “New World” symphony, two 
Tschaikowsky works for the string department, in which 
some delicate effects were obtained, and closed the pro 
gram with the “Merry Wives of Windsor” overture, which 
long has been one of their best numbers. Mr. Volpe suc 
ceeded in obtaining excellent results from this group of 
players of orchestral instruments, especially in the “Merry 
Wives,” which went with rhythmic swing. Earnestness of 
purpose mark their efforts, and the result is highly gratify- 
ing to all concerned. “Highly creditable,” “good finish,” 
“excellent tone,” were some of the remarks of connois- 
seurs. 


Richmond to Hear Fine Music 


Among the soloists who will be heard at the Richmond 
(Va.) music festival this year are Pasquale Amato, who 
is to sing on May 8; Julia Culp and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
whose engagement is for May 9; Case, Sophie 
Braslau, and Giovanni Martinelli, last three to 
appear on May 9. With a half a dozen soloists of such 
merit, the festival should proye to be both brilliant and 
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CREOLE SKETCHES 


By CEDRIC W. LEMONT 
For the Piano. Op. 15 


Price, $1.25 postpaid 


This collection of piano pieces is a worthy companion 
to the same composer’s Dream Pictures, which has had 
so favorable a reception. They show the same sponta 
neous melody, colorful harmony and fluent invention; in 
addition they reproduce the picturesque special features 
of Southern environment justified by the title. Having 
lived in the Creole state the composer has caught his im 
prees.ons at first hand. The cover is a splendid p-ece of 
color printing. 














Mr. Lemont has a free, melodic inspiration which 
often reminds one of the late Ethelbert Nevin. A set 
of bright, melodious Little pieces of only medium d-fh 
culty which deserve and which undoubtedly will have 
an extremely wide popular appeal.-Musical Couner, 
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AT DES MOINES SPRING FESTIVAL 


What Has Been Accomplished for Music in lowa’s Capital by Its Enterprising 
Chamber of Commerce, Dr. M. L. Bartlett and a Coterie of Loyal Citizens—Festival 
Forms Brilliant Climax to Present Season—Josef Stransky and His Musicians 
from New York Arouse Enthusiasm—Children’s Chorus Sings Impressively 


BY A MUSICAL COURIER STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


AND PROMINENT SOLOISTS FEATURED 
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Hotel Chamberlain, 
Des Moines, la., April 21, 1916, 


Having made a conspicuous success in the pursuit of 
agriculture, lowa has placed herself in a financial position 
to turn ff & big way to the culture of music, and with the 
idea that in order to bring the expensive artists and or- 
ganizations to her people, the enormous expense attached 
thereto must be-+orne by the separate municipalities. This, 
of course, means that the poorest boy may have the ad- 
vantage of hearing the best music, just as he has the ad- 
vantages of the best instruction in the public schools, 

In this, Des Moines has taken the initiative; at an ex- 
penditure of $1,500 the Chamber of Commerce, through 
the efficient secretary and treasurer, Ralph Faxon, and 
asistant, George Hamilton, has authorized the engagement 
of “the finest in the musical world.” 

And so a splendid course was promoted and enjoyed to 
the fullest extent by the people of Des Moines, » They 
heard Pasquale Amato, Mischa Elman, Anna Case, Alma 
Gluck, Harold Bauer and others, and as a glorious climax 
came the Spring Festival, which just passed into history. 


The Children’s Chorus 


chorus of 1,500 voices 


opened the 


The magnificent children’s 
since it was of the people and for the peuple 
festival on Monday afternoon in the Coliseum, which seats 
9,000 persons, Under the direction of W. A. White, the 
theorist and supervisor of the Des Moines Publ-c Schools, 
and with the splendid support of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, a more inspiring combination of sight and 
sound has not been witnessed in the State. It seems im- 
possible to overestimate the ability of these children, whose 
sensibility to detail and attention to the baton proved highly 
commendable and unusual. Certainly that was due to ex- 
pert training. A notable fact was that their appreciation, 
as a whole, of the orchestral program later, appeared keener 
in most instances than that of their elders. As they in- 
terpreted the Brahms “Folksongs,” the Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Beethoven and Gounod music, they evinced a 
superior ability to grasp the beauties of fine musical litera- 
ture, 

The finished reading of the Beethoven C minor sym- 
phony (the first number on the program) by the New 
York Philharmonic Society, conducted by Josef Stransky, 
aroused enthusiasm, A brilliance and subtle express‘on, a 
rich, full tone, fine balance and beauty, all the necessary 
qualifications of a superior organization were there; like- 
wise a satisfying maintenance of quality to the end. Paul 
van Kaiwijk, music critic of the Des Moines Register and 
Leader, said in appreciation of this organization: 

“Wonderfully trained as its players are, they respond as 
readily to the slightest of Mr, Stransky’s nuances as they 
are brought to fervor by the sober, whiplike strokes of his 
baton, 

“A brass section which produces chords of ravishing 
beauty and perfect intonation, as in the introduction of the 
third act of “Tannhauser,’ and the ‘Tasso’ symphonic poem 
is balanced by a woodwind section of the most liquid and 
transparent quality and a string quintet which develops a 
beauty of tone, vigor and freedom of expression, vigor and 
clearness of phrasing seldom heard. 

“All virtues of the orchestra are naturally virtues of its 
conductor, Mr, Stransky rises absolutely above his art, 
he conducts his orchestra as if he played with perfect ease 
on some enormous yet eminently responsive instrument. 

“Pithy, concise, almost fiercely energetic as his beat is, 
his tempi are at the same time perfectly elastic. His cli- 
maxes are never of a crushing nature, but always preserve 
a certain amount of expansiveness which lends the greater 
richness to them,” 


Olive Fremstad’s Triumph 

“Ocean, Thy Mighty Monster,” from “Oberon,” and 
“Tsolde’s Love Death,” from “Tristan and Isolde” (Wag- 
ner), served as mediums of expressions for the art of a 
great artist. Another triumph was registered for the 
dramatic soprano 1n her already extensive list. 

Eleanore Cochran and Theo Karle appeared to musical 
advantage on the Tuesday afternoon program, making a 
distinct impression upon the 8,000 persons in the audience, 
as did Ruth Townsend. This trio of young and talented 
artists is on tour with the Philharmonic Society of New 
York. 

“Samson and Delilah” Presented 


For those who care for the concerted form of opera 
there was the presentation of the masterful Saint-Saéns 
“Samson and Delilah.” Josef Stransky gave a thrilling 
reading of the beautiful score. Margarete Matzenauer 
presented as vocally wonderful a Delilah as has possibly 
ever been heard here in an auditorium seating 9,000 per- 
sons. Her aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” received 
so sincere an ovation that a repetition was imperative. 
Theo Karle assumed the role of Samson instead of 
Ferrari-Fontana, whose absence in Europe was obviously 
unavoidable. A thoroughly authoritative reading of the 
score was given at added beauty by a fine tone quality and 
sympathetic interpretation. Mr. Karle’s native State is 
lowa. 

Tolbert MacRae, a member of the Drake University 
music faculty, and a baritone of excellent parts, sang 
Abimelech with a degree of distinction. Other local 
singers completed the cast to their credit. 

The chorus of 250 voices, recruited from the ranks of the 
city’s musically interested, were trained by Dean Holmes 
Cowper and H. Nagle. 


What Came Before 


Many years ago an Easterner came to the Iowa State 
capital—a scholar, a musician and a man of compelling 
personality. The city was smaller and slower, but his 
vision saw beyond.. That man is Dr, M. L, Bartlett, called 
out of affection and respect by the old and young of the 
State, “The Grand Old Man.” He is nearly seventy years 
old now, but nevertheless a prominent advocator of the 
musical treat which his ideal, so tenaciously adhered to for 
years, had made possible to the present community. Dr. 
Bartlett, unaided and alone for many years, has brought 
to his city the very brightest lights in the musical firma- 
ment. Orchestras, Metropolitan Opera luminaries, soloists 
of the highest distinction, all answered this music lover’s 
call to play for his people. This was done wholly without 
profit, and on the contrary the wealth once possessed by 
this gentleman has all gone for the greater need, as he 
saw it. 

Who Made the Festival Possible 

Into their private exchequer went the men named below, 
to meet the deficit; cheerfully and gladly did they do this, 
because profitable pleasure had been afforded the towns- 
people: Guarantors—W. J. Massey Piano Company, C. C. 
C. College, Geis Botsford, A. Clemens, W. B. Southwell, 
L. E. Stevens, Harris-Emery Company, Younker Bros,, 
Des Moines Capital, J. Mandelbaum & Sons, Ralph P. 
Bolton, Kenyon Printing Company, Nicoll the Tailor, 
C, L. Herring, R. R. Rollins, E. T. Meredith, W. H. Leh- 
man Company, Joe Zwart, H. H. Polk,-J. H. Cownie, 
Harger & Blish, M. J. Olsen, Boekenhoff Bakery and Cafe 
Co., John J. McNerney, B. S. Walker, Charles L. Gilcrest, 
Merchants Transfer and Storage Co,, F. O. Green, B. F. 
Kauffman, H. S. and G. S. Nollen, Iowa Loan and Trust 


Co., Emil G. Schmidt, Jay N. Darling, Jansen Haines, 
George M. van Evera, E. R. Engleback, Oscar Strauss, 
Charles Hewitt & Sons Co., Des Moines Ice and Cold 
Storage Co., Consumers Ice Company, E. Wolf, Wilkins 
Bros. Company, Chase & West, I. & A. Friedlich, John A. 
Cavanagh, John A. Hogan, J. H. Blair, Homer A. Miller, 
C. A. Rawson, John A. Elliott, S. Joseph & Sons, Des 
Moines News, Frankel Clothing Company, Des Moines 
Drug Company, B. Weinberg, H. E, Rumsey, Irwin Drug 
Company, D. E. Moon, R. E. Sawyer, Howard J. Clark, 
Join H. Gibson, N. E. Coffin, Armstrong Advertising 
Service, Sol Wolk, J. D. Edmundson, G. E. MacKinnon, 
W. H. Kehrer, Sarah C. Casady, F. C. Waterbury, Willcox- 
Howell-Hopkins Company, Sheuerman Bros., T. H. Knotts, 
F. O. Thompson, Gero & Hale, Carley’s, Inc., Lederer, 
Strauss & Co., B. F. Carroll, Walker Shoe Company, Cen- 
tennial Milling Company, E. F. Consigny, Boston Market, 
John Kk, Elwell, Guy B. Brunk, F. C. Hubbell, Davidson’s 
Furniture Store, W. W. Witmer, Wallace’s Farmer, F. A. 
Spencer, H. G. Conger, W. S. Hazard, Jr., M. D. Gold- 
man, Clemens Auto Company, H. S. Chase & Co., Proud- 
foot, Bird & Rawson, J. C. Mardis Company, Gardner 
Cowles, Jones Piano Company, Homestead Company. 


Des Moines Musicians 


Names that were familiar to me through the East and 
great West were those of Dean Holmes Cowper and 
Genevieve Wheat-Baal, the contralto whose tours with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra gave her desirable pub- 
licity with the musical population of the country. This led 
me to look them up, and I found both at the head of the 
teaching profession in Des Moines vocal studios. Also 
both were in the best of artistic company—with Paul van 
Katwijk, the eminent Dutch pianist; Gertrude Huntoon 
Nourse, whose tutelage under Godowsky and Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler bore fine fruit, and the talented and 
charming Van Aaken sisters, violinist and pianist of note 
respectively. Their concert experience has fitted them for 
a distinctive place before the best audiences, and their 
pupils’ advancement proves them to be well adapted to the 
teaching profession. 

Delmar Yungmeyer, who is (so far as a brilliant though 
youthful career will permit him) a brilliant pianist and 
thorough musician, plans to give a program of ensemble 
numbers with a capable young violinist, Arcule Sheasby, 
in the near future. 

Genevieve Westerman, who has maintained a private 
studio since her return from abroad, is doing remarkable 
things as an instructor, but is especially fond of the chil- 
dren’s work and is a capable and strong advocate of the 
Fletcher-Copp method. Miss Westerman’s senior students 
also are representative. Frances Bowser. 





ed 


Iowa Musician Distinguishes Herself 


Esther Swisher, one of the important teachers of music 
in lowa, and member of the faculty of Iowa State Teachers’ 
College, presented a brilliant paper at the recent State 
Music Teachers’ convention at Des Moines, Ia. Her ad- 
vanced ideas indicated that she knows her subject thor- 
oughly, and her knowledge of piano literature proved to be 
exhaustive. 

Miss Swisher recently appeared at the Cordon Club in 
recital under the auspices of the Mary Wood Chase School 
of Musical Arts. 

Miss Swisher will fill several engagements during a two 
months’ tour this summer. 





Metropolitan Orchestra in Southern Festivals 


The Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, after the At- 
lanta season of opera, will appear with Richard Hageman 
in'a number of music festivals through the South. Pas- 
quale Amato is soloist with the organization. 





Story-Allan Joint Recital 


Belle Story, soprano, and Hugh Allan, baritone, will give 
a joint recital at the Biltmore Hotel, New York, Sun- 
day evening, May 7. 





Judging by the amount of chamber music being played 
these days and nights it would seem that this intimate 
form of composition, that was in earlier times the special 
divertissement of kings, is fast becoming the favorite of 
all music lovers.—Seattle Town Crier. 
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JOHN McCORMACK PACKS 
NEW YORK HIPPODROME 


Vast Auditorium, Stage and Orchestra PiTaxed with 
Audience Numbering About Sixty-six “Hundred 
Persons—Gross Receipts Over Nine Thousand 


Dollars 


There is something which arouses both wonder and 
admiration in the manner in which John McCormack 





GEORGINE VAN AAKEN, 


Violonist. 


MARIE VAN AAKEN, 


Pianist. 













DR. 





GENEVIEVE WHEAT BAAL 
Eminent contralto, 
HOLMES COWPER, 
Director and Teacher. 





attracts the music lovers of every city he visits, and 
he is able to draw these capacity houses not only once 
a season, but, in many instances, half a dozen times 


M. 
Distinguished scholar and musician, 


during that period. On Sunday evening, April 30, the 
Irish tenor sang before an immense audience at the 
New York Hippodrome, this being his eleventh ap- 
pearance this season in Greater New York. Not only 
was every seat occupied, but a second audience occu- 
pied the vast stage and orchestra pit of this great audito- 
rium, which was entirely sold out by the Tuesday preceding 
the concert. The gross receipts were said to be over 
$9,000. Mail orders for seats were received from dis- 
tant points such as Charleston, S. C.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Providence, R. I., and Buffalo, N. Y. What an elo- 
quent testimonial to the drawing powers of John 
McCormack! It is stated that enough people were 
turned away to have filled the Hippodrome again. 

Mr. McCormack sang a special request program, and 
since it is interesting to note just what songs his audi- 
ences like best, his portion of the program is reprinted 


L. BARTLETT, 


GENEVIEVE WESTERMAN. 
Pianist and teacher, 





ESTHER MacDOWELL SWISHER. 
Pianist and teacher, 


PAUL VAN KATWIJK, 
Pianist and Critic. I 


and “Hosanna” (Jules Granier). There were the usuai 
number of encores, making the program nearly twice 
this length. 

Donald McBeath’s violin solos were the air on the 
G string by Bach, Haydn’s menuet in D, the “Medita 
tion” of Massenet, and two Kreisler numbers, rondino 
on theme of Beethoven and “Liebesfreud.” As is also 
usual, Edwin Schneider’s accompaniments were artistic 
and sympathetic, adding to the success of the concert. 

It was a wonderful audience and a wonderful 
cert, the tenor being in perfect form and the enthusiasm 
to 
makes a 


con- 


a fitting tribute 


art that 


throughout the evening was but 
John McCormack art, 
direct appeal to the musician 
tude. The McCormack 
from his own warm heart to the heart of his public, 


and his an 
as well as to the multi 
song straight 


message goes 


and consequently the secret of his success everywhere 


MRS. GERTRUDE 
Drake 
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University, Moines, Iowa. 








DELMAR YUNGMEYER, 


anist 





PROMINENT DES MOINES MUSICIANS 


herewith: Arioso, “Che gelida manina,” from “Bo 
heme” (Puccini); “Singer’s Consolation” (Schumann); 
“The Soldier” (Schumann); “When Night Descends” 
(Rachmaninoff); “Song of Spring” (Mendelssohn); 
“Norah O’Neale,” “The Ballynure Ballad” and “Kath- 
leen O’More” (arrangements by Hughes); “The Irish 
Emigrant” (Baker); “The Bitterness of Love” (James 
P. Dunn); “The Old Refrain” (a Viennese song, ar- 
ranged for and dedicated to Mr. McCormack by Fritz 
Kreisler); “When the Dew Is Falling” (Schneider), 


is at once understood, Last Sunday night his audience 


refused to go home at the conclusion of the program 


until their favorite singer gave his captivating delivery 
of “I Hear You Calling Me.” As the last note died 
away, the assemblage dispersed, and John McCor 
mack’s final concert of the season in New York had 


tecome a delightful memory. 
The sixteenth Leipsic Gewandhaus concert of this season 


(under Nikisch) presented Brahms, Smetana and Dvorak. 
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PATERSON’S FOURTEENTH MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Three Concerts Complete the First Series of Immense New Jersey Tri-City Events—Work of Gigantic Chorus and Orchestra, Under 


Paterson, N. J., 1916 
Paterson's fourteenth music festival opened last Tuesday 
night at the Fifth Regiment Armory, marking the begin- 
ning of the most notable series of festival concerts ever 
As the initial performance in the 


April 29, 


given in this country. 
group of thirteen concerts which make up the New Jersey 
Tri-City Music Festivals it was particularly a memorable 
oceasion and one long to be remembered. Paterson, be- 
decked in her annual festival costume, turned out full force, 
one might believe, to witness this great celebration. Far 
surpassing all previous events, the series of local concerts 
opened brilliantly, the monstrous audience, the huge chorus 
and orchestra all doing their share to empha- 
size the importance and gaiety of the occa- 
sion, 

Because of the fact that this was the initial 
event in the long’ series of tri-city concerts, 
the attention of music lovers in all parts of 
the country was attracted to Paterson at this 
time. The Silk City, known the world over 
for her many industries and manufactures, 
has won no little fame as a center of music 
also, and while past performances guaranteed 
the success of this annual event, the outcome 
of the concerts this year meant a great deal 
toward bringing about a successful culmina- 
tion of the following festivals in Newark and 
Jersey City. 

However, 
and proved to the world that what has been 
laid upon her shoulders cannot only be suc 
cessfully carried out, but can also warrant 
the praise and criticism of the severest of 
critics, Paterson did her best and to those 
who worked so hard to make the festival pos- 
Paterson, here's to 


Paterson rose to the occasion, 


sible is due the credit. 
you—to yeur faithful chorus members who 
have stood by you through it all, to your able 
conductor, who has labored hard and long, 
and to the success of many future festivals 
even more enjoyable than this. 


The Rehearsals 


The mornings and afternoons preceding the 
Paterson concerts were busy ones. Because 
of the faet that the same programs were to 
be produced at each of the three New Jersey 
festivals, it was decided that all of the or- 
chestral rehearsals would be held in Pater- 
son, Thus, two meetings were held each day, 
the men being put through a series of whirl- 
wind tests prior to the concerts. In this way 
rehearsals in Newark and Jersey City will be 
eliminated, both men and conductor 
given a chance to rest, and the Paterson fes- 
tival receiving the benefit of the extra re- 
hearsals. 

Many interesting events took place at the 
afternoon gatherings, which are deserving of 
particular 
these colums available. 


and 


mention were enough space in 
However, the writer 


must pass on to the review of the concerts, 


The Three New Choral Works 


Following the conclusion of the Newark festival last 
year, the three New Jersey festivals—Paterson, Newark 
and Jersey City 
prize for the best cantata written by an American com- 
The first three in the choice 
of the judges, it was decided, would be produced on the 
For this rea- 
son the opening program in each city was well named 


decided to combine in offering a $500 
poser on an American subject. 
opening night at each of the three festivals, 


and all of the selections on 
works of American 


“American Composers’ Night,’ 
this program limited strictly to the 
writers, 

The three judges who so kindly consented to assist the 
New Jersey cities in this cantata contest were Josef Stran- 
sky, conductor of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra; 
Louis Koemmenich, conductor of the New York Oratorio 
Society, and C. Mortimer Wiske, conductor of the three 
Jersey festivals. All gave considerable time to their selec- 


Conductor of the New Jersey Tri-City Music Festivals 





C. Mortimer Wiske’s Direction, Arouses Greats Enthusiasm—Festival Both an Artistic and Financial Success 





PRIZE AMERICAN CANTATAS AND BERLIOZ’S “REQUIEM” FEATURES OF THE PROGRAMS 


tion and were unanimous in awarding the $500 prize to 
“Onowa,” by Franz C. Bornschein, of Baltimore. Second 
honors were given to “America,” by Carl Busch, conductor 
of the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, and the third 
prize to “The Miracle of Time,” by W. Franke Harling, of 
Boston, 

The Festival Publishing Company, of Newark, N. J., has 
published all three of these works, and both the chorus and 
orchestral parts are available for production. 

Paterson was indeed fortunate in having both Mr. Born- 
schein and Mr. Harling present on the opening night and 
both were delighted with the rendition of their works. Mr. 


C. MORTIMER WISKE, 


Busch, in a letter, expressed his deep sorrow in not being 
able to attend; this is his busy season in the West. 


The Opening Night 


For weeks across the streets of the city have flapped and 
waved the festival banners ; sign boards and hand bills have 
informed the public of what was to take place, and the 
newspapers have discussed at length on numerous occa- 
sions the advantages of the festival, and have listed the 
brilliant array of artists and the attractive programs to be 
presented. 

All of this may have had its effect, but the writer be- 
lieves, after all, it amounted to very little. The audience 
which assembled on the opening night was made up of the 
same music lovers who have supported the music festival 
here from its beginning, the same ones who have been the 
mainstays in the building up of all local musical enter- 
prises. Of course there were many outsiders, persons who 
had never heard a festival before, or who attended, some 








Pater son, Newark and Jersey City. 


out of curiosity and some desirous of obtaining real mu- 
sical pleasure. Nevertheless, the majority of those present 
were the persons who had sampled Paterson’s festival pro- 
grams and wanted more. The sincere enthusiasm every 
one displayed was proof enough that none were disap- 
pointed, but rather all regretted the end. 


The Chorus 


It was a wonderful sight, the great chorus assembled on 
the monstrous stage, which stretched across the entire end 
of the armory, the sopranos and altos all dressed in white, 
and the male singers, grouped in the center, clad in dark 
suits. In front of the chorus were gathered 
the orchestra men, a larger number than has 
ever been heard here before. All of the 
singers have worked hard throughout the 
year to make this event a success, Each eye 
was constantly on the conductor, and from 
beginning to end there was never a hitch in 
all three concerts. The choristers deserve 
great praise for their singing. 


The Audience 


Looking from the stage one saw few 
empty seats, the inclement weather prevent- 
ing few from attending. The huge drill shed 
was well filled and presented a pleasing pic- 
ture to the eye as one glanced about it. All 
decked in Easter’s favorite colors and cos- 
tumed in this springtime’s most fashionable 
styles, the great throng awaited eagerly the 
opening number. When Conductor Wiske 
appeared volumes of applause filled the 
building and continued for several minutes 
until he was forced again to bow in ac- 
knowledgment. 

On each of the evenings the armory was 
crowded, and on the final night, particularly, 
few seats, if any, remained unsold. This is, 
indeed, a record Patersonians ought to be 
proud of, 
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“American Composers’ Night” 


The program opened with “The Miracle of 
Time,” by W. Franke Harling, which was 
judged the third best in the recent New Jer- 
sey Tri-City $500 Choral Contest, in which 
many of America’s best known composers 
competed. This fine number was splen- 
didly rendered by the huge choir of voices, 
with the Orpheus Glee Club, which for many 
years was under Mr. Wiske’s personal direc- 
tion, and the children’s chorus from School 
No. 9 under the direction of W. Seymour 
Twitchell, assisting. Real tuneful and filled 
with quaint but pretty harmonies, this selec- 
tion found an appreciative audience which 
applauded vigorously at the close. The 
chorus gave it an excellent reading under the 
direction of Mr. Wiske, and the composer, 
who was present, seemed both pleased and 
satisfied with its production. Antoine de 
Vally, recently the tenor soloist of the Royal Opera, An- 
twerp, Belgium, sang the incidental solos in this work. 
Although he made but one appearance, his singing was of 
a high order and pleased exceedingly. Mr. de Vally is a 
newcomer here, but it is to be hoped he will be heard 
often. 

Loud Applause Greets Merle Alcock 

The prologue from Walter Damrosch’s “Iphigenia in 
Aulis” received a beautiful interpretation from Merle Al- 
cock, one of the soloists of the evening. Her rich con- 
tralto rang out full and clear and made a deep impression 
upon her hearers. As an encore she gave a delightful 
rendition of Cadman’s “The Moon Drops Low.” In her 
second group—which was made up of “Love’s Anguish” 
(Mary Helen Brown), “Unremembered” (F. Morris 
Class), “Flower Rain” (John Adams Loud)—Miss Alcock 
pleased again and recalls were numerous. She responded 
with the “Syrian Love Song,” by Haase. 

Those who attended the festival last year will remem- 
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Soprano. 
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New York. 
MATZENAUER, 
Dramatic Soprano. 


ALLEN HINCKLEY 


Basso, 


PRINCIPAL SOLOISTS AND OPENING NIGHT AUDIENCE AT THE PATERSON THREE DAY MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


VERY FEW SEATS 
ber the singing of Anna Case, who captured her hearers 
with her delightful numbers. On this occasion the popular 
soprano was none the less pleasing, and discovered even 
a warmer and more appreciative audience than before. Of- 
fering as her first selection Alexander Russell’s “Sacred 
Fire,” Miss Case found ample opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing her vocal powers. In the group of songs which fol- 
lowed, however, she was heard at her best. These were 
the “Hindu Slumber Song” (Harriet Ware), “Bird of the 
Wilderness” (Edward Horsman), “Slumber Song” (Mac- 
Dowell), “That’s the World in June” (Spross), with the 
composer of the last number at the piano. At the close 
she was loudly applauded and gave as an encore “My Lad- 
die,” by Thayer. Miss Case has a beauiful voice, heard to 
the best advantage in the more brilliant numbers. One of 
her best was Mr. Spross’ selection, following which she 
brought him forward to share the honors. Miss Case’s 
success was expected, but all seemed even more pleased 
than predictions promised. 

Not the least important numbers on the program were 
the two orchestral selections rendered by the Festival Or- 
chestra under Mr. Wiske’s direction. John K, Paine’s 
“Island Fantasie” is a number one must of necessity en- 
thuse over. It was beautifully rendered and doubly ap- 
preciated by those who knew that this was only the second 
time that the work has ever been presented. The origi- 
nal score, which Mr: Wiske used, was borrowed from Har- 
vard College, and is the only one in existence. The sec- 
ond number was William Humiston’s “Southern Fantasy,” 
and the composer was present to help enjoy the excellent 


REMAINED UNSOLD THE 


FIRST NIGHT AND THE HOUSE WAS 


It is an inspiring selection and was 
The conductor was called to the plat- 


reading it received. 
delightfully played. 
form several times to acknowledge the applause. 


The Prize Cantata 


The real feature of the opening program, however, was 
the presentation for the first time of the first prize can- 
tata, “Onowa,” to which was awarded the $500 prize, of- 
fered last spring by the combined festival associations of 
Paterson, Newark and Jersey City. It is delightful and 
impressive, and the words, by Frederick H. Martens, of 
Rutherford, N. J., which are based upon an old Indian 
legend, added charm to the beautiful melodies which the 
composer employed to carry out his theme. It is a work 
wholly original and possessed of haunting tunes such as 
one cannot help but remember. Both the chorus and or 
chestra assisted in giving it a magnificent interpretation. 
Franz C. Bornschein, the composer, who is a Baltimore 
man, was present and was most pleased with his premier 
production, 

It was too bad that Carl Busch, conductor of the Kansas 
City Symphony Orchestra, and a composer of prominence, 
was not present to hear the volumes of applause which fol- 
lowed the close of his “America,” which was judged the 
second best in the choral contest. Of a different nature 
altogether, more modernized and equally full of beautiful 
melodies, this selection made a fitting close to an “Amer- 
ican Composer’s Night” program. 

Thus the first night ended, the throngs of music lovers 
being pleased and satisfied with the elaborate program of- 


PRACTICALLY SOLD OUT 


FOR THE OTHER TWO PERFORMANCES 


fered them. It was a great success and all were generous 
in their praise of the chorus, of the soloists and orchestra, 
and of the splendid results Conductor Wiske had obtained 


“Opera Night” 


A still larger audience assembled on the second evening, 
April 26, to hear the quartet of opera stars and the, splen 
did work of the chorus and orchestra which had attracted 
so many on the opening night. Four members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company had been scheduled to sing 
and their names had proven an additional drawing power 
When in the morning, however, a phone call announced the 
sudden illness of Frieda Hempel, one of the principal stars 
of the occasion, disaster threatened the performance, And 
then when it was learned that Riccardo Martin, too, could 
not be present, Conductor Wiske and the festival board 
of directors almost collapsed in their surprise and disap 
pointment, It was a serious but exciting hour that fol 
lowed. Telephones and telegraph wires were kept con- 
stantly busy connecting many towns and cities, in an effort 
Musical 


papers were consulted and artist after artist was sought 


to locate other artists who might be substituted. 


in vain. 
name of Mabel Garrison stared the perplexed ones in the 


Finally, looming out in bold black letters, the 


lace, 
her, and Conductor Wiske remembered having used her 


Miss Hempel endorsed her, press clippings praised 


once before to splendid advantage. 

In Baltimore, Miss Garrison was just leaving her home 
for a morning shopping tour, and her automobile was wait 
ing. When the telephone rang she hesitated and then re 
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turned to answer it. The engagement was offered her, 
she accepted and with only fifteen minutes in which to 
catch her train, hustled, bag only half packed, to the wait- 
ing automobile, reversed her orders to the chauffeur, and 
was soon flying northward, Jersey bound, The soprano 
arrived in Paterson at 4 o'clock that afternoon, just in time 
for the close of the rehearsal, 

In place of Riccardo Martin, John Campbell, of the Chi- 
cago Opera, was secured, and Ethel Leginska, whose suc- 
cess at last year’s festival was so pronounced, was also 
engaged as an additional attraction. 


Opera Program 


When the program began the armory was crowded, and 
the announcement that two of the advertised artists would 
not appear caused no little stir. However, all waited eag- 
erly the result of the substitution. 


Margarete Matzenauer, the Star 


Margarete Matzenauer, who filled the roles both of con- 
tralto and dramatic soprano, was the principal star of the 
evening, and on her every one depended to a very large 
extent for the saving of a serious situation. She chose as 
her chief number, Bellini’s “Norma,” in which she was 
given ample opportunity for a display of her wonderful 
vocal powers. The number opened with a recitative, 
“Sediziose Voci,” which was followed by the cavatina, 
“Casta Diya,” and closing with the allegro, “Ah, Bello a 
me Ritorna”; not only in the dramatic parts, but in the 
more florid passages as well, she held her hearers spell- 
bound. At the close she was given a great ovation, finally 
responding with an encore, “For You.” 

Later in the program she was heard again in an aria 
from “Trovatore,” in which she duplicated her previous 
success. Recalls were again numerous, but she could not 
be persuaded to sing again. 


Mabel Garrison Scores 


The singing of Miss Garrison was one of the features 
of the evening. Many had never heard the young soprano 
‘and the substitution of her name instead of Miss Hempel’s 
afgtised no, little curiosity. The moment she began the 
first few notes of the “Magic Flute” aria, a smile of sat- 
isfaction crept over the entire audience; the worried look 
disappeared and when she finished the great assemblage 
broke out in wild applause and tendered her an ovation. 

In the Strauss waltzes, however, Miss Garrison was at 
her best, her beautiful voice, always at her command, tak- 
ing in the staccato notes with perfect ease. The famous bell 
song from “Lakme,” one of the best numbers on the 
entire program, was delightfully rendered and found a 
wholly appreciative audience. Following Miss Garrison's 
first notes there was left no doubt about her success, but 
when she finished the immense throng gave her applause 
such as has seldom ever been accorded any artist here. 
She pleased beyond all question of doubt, and scored a 
Conductor Wiske is to be congratulated 
on being able to obtain so splendid an artist, 


notable triumph, 


























Audience Likes John Campbell 

John Campbell, too, received a royal welcome. Being 
engaged at the last minute as he was and with but a few 
minutes time for. preparation, he filled a place for which 
everyone though it would be exceedingly difficult to find 
a substitute. Many in the audience had their hearts set 
on hearing Riccardo Martin who had been announced, but 
before the program closed all were delighted with ‘the 
change and equally glad circumstances had made it pos- 
sible for them to hear Mr. Campbell. 

The tenor was at his best and in both the flower song 
from “Carmen” and the aria from “La Boheme” found 
plenty of occasion to observe his vocal powers. He has 
a rich, pure tenor, wide in range and excellently handled. 
Patersonians, the writer knows, will be glad to hear this 
artist again, 

Allen Hinckley Pleases 


Allen Hinckley was not a newcomer, although there 
were undoubtedly many present who had not heard him 
hefore, Although programmed to sing the “Evening Star,” 
he sang, “The Palms” instead, and this was followed by 
the “Calf of Gold” song from “Faust,” Mr. Hinckley has 
a very deep and powerful voice and he Used it to excellent 
advantage, especially in the latter number which called for 
all the lung power he possessed. The armory is a large 
auditorium to fill, but his voice carried well and his beauti- 
ful tones could be heard distinctly in the most distant 
corners. 

It was in “Der Freischutz” aria, however, that Mr. 
Hinckley was heard to best advantage. Here particularly 
he exhibited excellent voice and fine style carefully and 
skillfully combined, 


Leginska Plays 


Last year’s patrons were the chief applauders when 
Ethel Leginska stepped upon the stage. Her brilliant suc- 
cess last May had not been forgotten and the welcome 
accorded her was stupendous. 

Beginning with the “March Militaire’ (Schubert) the 
little artist gave a tremendous exhibition of pianistic vir- 
tuosity. There were no technical obstacles too difficult 
for her and her execution and expression captivated her 
hearers. Recalled again and again, she finally offered “La 
Campanella” (Paganini-Liszt) and later the “Blue Danube” 
waltzes, superbly played. All three were exquisitely ren- 
dered, the last winning for her the most applause. 


The Chorus and Orchestra 


Not to be forgotten was the work of the chorus and 
orchestra, Conductor Wiske led the chorus through a 
beautiful rendition of Weber’s “All Hail To Peace” 
(“Euryanthe”) and Auber’s “Away, the Morning Freshly 
Breaking.” The orchestra contributed a Weber overture 
and again Mr. Wiske’s skill as an orchestral conductor as 
well as a choral director, was very noticeable. 

The “good night” quartet from “Martha,” in which all 
of the soloists took part, and the quartet and chorus of the 
third act of Schumann's “Faust” were both added attrac- 


tions and were happily received. The latter closed the . 


program, one which was considerably different from that 
announced, but nevertheless the most delightful of the 
whole series. 

“Tri-City Night” 

The largest audience that has attended a Paterson fes- 
tival in many a year was on hand to hear the final program 
which closed this great series of concerts. Many hours 
prior to the time for the concert to begin, members of the 
Jersey City and Newark choruses were assembling in their 
respective cities preparatory to a long trolley trip to the 
“Silk City.” Eleven cars filled with Newark choristers 
and four from Jersey City arrived at the armory just 
before the concert began. A reception committee greeted 
the visitors and showed them to their places on the stage. 
Each car was decorated with large festival signs, and as 
the cars passed through the various towns and cities en 
route, throngs of curious passersby gazed with interest at 
this great body of singers. It was a wonderful sight and 
one which the public, as well as the chorus, will never 
forget. 

It was late when the program started, but as soon as the 
immense chorus could be seated, Conductor Wiske raised 
his baton and the concert began. 


The “Requiem” 


The first half of the program was devoted entirely to 
the presentation of the celebrated Berlioz “Requiem,” which 
has caused so much comment all over the country since the 
announcement some time ago that it was to be produced 
at the New Jersey spring festivals. 

This great work, which calls for such a gigantic 
chorus and orchestra, is not only difficult to sing, but the 
text is in Latin, making it harder still. It proved an offer- 
ing, however, which was well worth the high praise of the 
severest of critics. The work is divided into nine selec- 
tions and each has peculiarities and queer harmonies but 
beautiful melodies, It is no wonder that such a mas- 


——— 


terpiece is not presented oftener, when one realizes the 
bigness of it all. Not alone does it call for a tremen- 
dous chorus, but a very large orchestra is also necessary 
to carry out the ideas of the composer. With the three 
choruses combined some twenty-five hundred or more 
singers took part, and the orchestra was made up of 
nearly 150 musicians, including four brass bands. To 
be seated in the audience and to watch Conductor Wiske 
lead this great choral body and at the same time conduct 
the huge orchestra, and direct the various brass bands 
located on either side, made one gasp in astonishment. 
It was a remarkable undertaking and the result was 
even more wonderful. Such a performance ought not to 
be limited to the three New Jersey cities, but ought to 
be presented in many other sections of the country, where 
music lovers of other cities can hear and see this effective 
work, 

While the chorus has a great deal to do, the work of 
the orchestra is the most important feature of this selec- 
tion. In the double forte passages, when the chorus, or- 
chestra and the bands combined, the effect was tremen- 
dous, Those in the audience were fairly lifted from their 
seats and many looked on with mouths and eyes wide 
open, hardly able to take in the meaning of it all. The 
effect was startling, but when it was all over volumes of 
applause thundered throughout the building. That it was 
a great success is putting it mildly; it was more than 
that; it was a wonderful demonstration, and even the ova- 
tion tendered the chorus, the orchestra and conductor 
was not enough to repay those who took part for this re- 
markablé demonstration. Those members of the chorus 
who, throughout the year, had begrudged their leader for 
attempting a work which they thought tiresome joined 
in the applause and for the first time realized the magni- 
tude and beauty of this colossal work. 


James Harrod Heard 

James Harrod, the tenor, whose numerous appearances 
this year have made him a favorite in many cities, sang the 
solo part in the “Requiem.” His clear, pure tenor notes 
were heard to splendid advantage both in this number 
and in his second selection—the aria from “Romeo and 
Juliet”—which followed later. Following the latter num- 
ber he was recalled again and again, and finally responded 
with Clay’s “I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby,” in which 
he was ably accompanied at the piano by Sidney A. 
Baldwin. 

The other soloist of the evening was little Barbara 
Bourhill, the Paterson silk weaver, who won the honors of 
the local soloist contest held in the high school auditorium 
some months ago. The moment she made her appearance 
she was accorded a most enthusiastic reception, and fol- 
lowing her first number, the soprano aria from “La 
Boheme,” the applause grew almost deafening. Floral 
tributes galore were laid at her feet and not until she 
sang another time did the great throng become quiet. As 
an encore she sang “Because I Love You, Dear,” by Hawley, 
which was one of the selections which she offered when 
she competed for the honor of representing Paterson at 
the festival; she also contributed Hastings’ “Red, Red 
Rose,” and in both numbers she was accompanied by Mrs. 
William Kreamer, the wife of William Kreamer, her 
teacher. 

Miss Bourhill possesses quite a remarkable voice, 
which is most promising of great things in the future. 
Wide range, plenty of volume and notes of great beauty 
are hers to use at her discretion. Unlike most youngsters who 
make their debut, little Miss Bourhill seemed not the least 
bit nervous, and the fact that some six or seven thousand 
of people watched her every movement, all ready to criti- 
cize, seemed to have no effect. She was a pretty picture 
to gaze upon and she made excellent use of her vocal 
powers. She pleased without question of a doubt and her 
success from the moment she began was certain. It is 
to be hoped this young singer will be heard often in the 
coming seasons. 

The “Bal Costume” Music 

Worthy of particular note on this program was the 
work of the orchestra in Rubinstein’s “Bal Costume” 
music. Divided into five parts, each selection was warmly 
applauded, and beautifully rendered, and it fully de- 
served the praise it received. All of the selections were 
particularly brilliant and struck a responsive chord in each 
instance. Conductor Wiske fully demonstrated here as 
well as other times that he is an able conductor of or- 
chestral music as well as choral music. The works were 
applauded vigorously and honors galore were showered 
upon the leader. 

The program of the third night ended with the “Halle- 
lujah” chorus from “The Messiah,” in which the entire 
chorus and the orchestra combined. The four brass bands 
were centered in the midst of the singers, and the 
effect of the brass was most noteworthy in taking the 
place of the organ effect. It was an impressive ending 
for a great festival such as Paterson music lovers have 
never heard before. 

Paterson owes to its festival chorus, its orchestra men 
and to its conductor a loud vote of thanks for the splen- 
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did way the whole affair was managed and for the excel- 
lent programs which were presented. Paterson has set 
a record other cities will find it difficult to excel. It 
only remains for local music lovers to strive harder now 
to accomplish a still more creditable task next year. 


Notes 


The chorus knew, even if all in the audience did not, 
the important part Mrs, C. Mortimer Wiske played in 
this great festival As the chorus accompanist, the 
management’s chief adviser, and as the wife~-of the 
“hero” of the occasion, she deserves to be on the honor 
list. Mrs. Wiske is responsible to no little degree for 
the success of the concerts. 

A few saw the chair slip from under one of the 
heavy tuba players. A girl in the chorus saved him 
from humiliation and injury (?). Chance for a Car- 
negie medal. 

Notice!’ Some of the fourteen year patrons had their 
cushion seats with them again this year. They weren't 
the least bit worse off for wear. 

The idea of “dress suit” ushers was an excellent one. 
Last year’s experience with noisy soldier boys must 
have been sufficient for a change. 

Great credit is due Mr. and Mrs. Wiske and the fes- 
tival management for the way the concerts were man- 
aged. No fault to find. 

We noticed several members of the “Round Table” 
constantly in the neighborhood of the artists’ tent. 
Someone must have made a great “hit” last year. 

Ethel Leginska, her manager, Mr. Haensel, and a 
party of friends were entertained Wednesday night for 
supper at the Hamilton Club. 

In her record flight from Baltimore to Paterson to 
fill the “eleventh hour” telephone engagement, Mabel 
Garrison says she was forced to change her shoes on 
the train. Somebody said the straps of her suit case 
weren’t even fastened. At any rate it’s certain she 
selected a stunning gown to wear. 

The program book this year was a most attractive 
one. 

Among those present on “Opera Night” were Delia 
M. Valeri and Mr. Valeri, who attended the concert 
with Mme. Matzenauer. 


A Résumé 


In the next week’s issue of the Musica Courter, the 
writer will endeavor to list all the important points 
he forgot this time. It’s hard to remember so many 
things at once. 

Now for the next Erie train to Newark. 

T. W. ALLEN. 





An Ovide Musin Endorsement 





That Ovide Musin is not only a thorough master of the 
violin, but a practical writer with excellent literary style, is 
evidenced by his book on the “Belgian School of Violin.” 
This is a subject for which Mr. Musin is eminently fitted 
to speak with authority, having studied and taught this 
method for many years, both in Belgium and the United 
States. This fact is recognized by his fellow musicians, as 
may be seen from the letter which was recently sent to 
Mr. Musin by Max Bendix, the conductor and violinist, and 
which is reproduced herewith: 

New York, March 28, 1916. 
Ovide Musin, 
5r West Seventy-sixth Street, New York, N. Y.: 

My Dear Ovive: Having carefully read through the four books 
of your “Belgian School of Violin,” it gives me great pleasure to say 
that for conciseness, consistency and scientific application and de- 
velopment they far surpass any works of similar character that have 
come to my notice in the thirty-five years of my experience as vio- 
linist and instructor, 

Any teacher who denies himself the privilege of using your in- 
valuable work is, in my opinion, depriving himself of a simple yet 
great aid. 

Wishing you the greatest success, I am, with best regards and 
esteem, Yours sincerely, 

Max BeEnprx. 





It must be a common experience among music teachers 
to find that children think of the rests as queer little ob- 
structions to be passed over as quickly as possible, or 
ignored altogether. It is easily corrected, unless they have 
been taught for several years without knowing the why of 
anything they do. Even then it is only a matter for a lit- 
tle patience and @ good deal of practical demonstration.— 
The Minneapolis Bellman. 


Rosa Raisa with Chicago Opera 
Association Season 1916-17 

Now that Mary Garden, Geraldine Farrar and Mar- 
garete Matzenauer have been signed to lead the soprano 
contingent for the next season. of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, it is a matter of congratulation that Rosa Raisa, 
fresh from triumphs in Italy, will join the organization to 
uplift the cause of Italian opera. 

When the young Russian, Rosa Raisa, made her first 
appearance at Chicago, in November, 1913, the brilliancy 
of her singing attracted critical commendation, as it had 
the attention of Campanini three months before, when she 
made her debut at the Teatre Regio in Parma, while she 
was still in her ’teens. 

Chicago brought her good fortune, because she went 
from there to Covent Garden, London, and triumphed 





ROSA RAISA, 
Dramatic soprano as Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. 


with Caruso in “Aida.” Since that time her progress has 
been as rapid as it was substantial. She was engaged to 
sing Desdemona at the Grand Opera in Paris, and the ex- 
cellent quality of her art was further emphasized by an 
engagement for “Aida” in the grand opera at Paris, and 
further enhanced by the French season at the Champs 
Elysées. After this followed a season at Buenos Ayres, 
Colon and other important theatres in South America, 
where she sang with Caruso, who is said to have pro- 
nounced her the most brilliant young soprano of the time. 
For two seasons past she has been the Italian dramatic 
soprano at La Scala, establishing herself as a great favor- 
ite in that musical center. She has just sailed for South 
America for another season. 

During her Chicago engagement Rosa Raisa will appear 
in “Aida,” “L’Africaine,” “Ballo in Maschera,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Queen of Sheba.” 





PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Steck Pianos. Pianolas. Pianola-Pianes 


We invite comparison with any and all French 
makes both as regards quality and price. 


RENTING FOR MUSIC STUDENTS A SPECIALTY 
THE AEOLIAN CO., 32, AVENUE DE L’OPERA 























OBITUARY 


John F. Runciman 


Word comes from London of the death of John F. 
Runciman, one of the best known English musical 
critics, at the comparatively early age of fifty years. 
Runciman first joined London musical life in 1887, 
when he went there to take a position as organist in 
one of the prominent churches. Since 1894 he has 
been music critic of the Saturday Review and was at 
one time acting editor and managing director of that 
paper. Among other publications of which he has acted 
as editor was The Chord and Musician's Library. A 
book of selected essays “Old Scores and New Read 
ings,” published in 1899, made his work quite well 
known to the general public, and he also published a 
valuable biography of Henry Purcell. 


George H. Stockbridge 

George Herbert Stockbridge, lawyer and poet, died 
April 26 at the New York Medical College Hospital, 
following an operation, 

Mr. Stockbridge was born in Mexico, Me., 
26, 1851, of old New England stock, He was educated 
at Bates College, Johns Hopkins University and the 
Afterward he was instructor in 
Latin at Amherst and Johns Hopkins. He wrote many 
poems, contributing to magazines, and in 1894 pub- 
lished a book of short verse under the title “Balder, 
the Poet.” At the time of his death he was working 
on an opera he called “Priscilla,” 

Mr. Stockbridge leaves a 
von Rodenstein, of 
Dorothy Stockbridge. 


December 


University of Leipsic. 


widow, who was Louise 


Washington, and a daughter, 


Edward J. de Coppet 

Last Sunday evening, April 30, Edward J. de Coppet, 
banker, music lover and founder, and patron of the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, died suddenly of apoplexy at his home on 
West Eighty-fifth street, New York City. 

Mr. De Coppet was born on May 28, 1855, in the city of 
New York. 
of Switzerland, who came to this country in 1828 and en- 
The late Edward J. de 
Coppet went to his father’s native land for his education, 
but returned to America in 1876 and went at once into 
business in Wall Street. 
of De Coppet & Doremus was founded in 1891. Mr. De 
(See editor- 


He was the son of Louis de Coppet, a native 


gaged in business in Wall Street. 


The present Stock Exchange house 


Copper leaves a widow, a son and a daughter. 
ial section.) 


Richard Winternitz 


Richard Winternitz, 
Leo Feist, Inc., 
of the most active men in the music trade, died in 
New York City recently. 

Mr. Winternitz had been ill at his home, 510 West 
143d street, for several weeks, 

He is survived by a widow and two children, Dorothy 


and Mildred. 


territorial sales manager for 


the music publishers, regarded as one 


He was thirty-nine years old. 


William Wills 


William Wills, widely known as a tenor soloist, died 
at his home, 140 Edgecombe avenue, New York City, 
recently. He was born in England fifty years ago and 
had lived in this city for thirty-five years. 
the Church of the Disciples. 


He sang at 
He leaves a widow. 


Oscar G. Leggett 
While playing as a member of the vaudeville musical 
feature, known as “The Old Soldier Fiddlers,” Oscar G 
Leggett, seventy-three years of age, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., dropped dead in Utica, N. Y., April 26, while 
playing at a local theatre. 
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KRIENS AND ORCHESTRA 


SCORE IN CONCERT 


Mary Adele Case, Contralto, and Master Dieterle, 


Are Well Liked Soloists 


The Kriens Symphony Orchestra, Christiaan Kriens, 
conductor, assisted by Mary Adele Case, contralto, and 
Master Kurt Helmuth Dieterle, violinist, gave a pro 
gram in Carnegie Hall, New York, April 29, that was 
received with great enthusiasm by an audience of good 
size 

Orchestral Vor 
spiel,” Mozart's symphony in G minor, the ballet music 


numbers were the “Meistersinger 
‘and a first performance of the conductor's 


dedicated to the 


from “Faust 


Heroique,” which he has 
Symphony Club. Maud Thompson played the organ 


part in this number, which is one of great musical im 


Marche 


portance 
Remarkable for 

was the playing of the orchestra, consisting as it does 

Authority accompanied the conducting of 


its brilliancy and sonority of tone 
of amateurs 
Mr. Kriens and to his careful 
high praise must be given 
Kurt Helmuth Dieterle, a pupil of Mr. Kriens, made 
his first public appearance in the Tschaikowsky violin 
a mere lad, and played the difficult 


training abundance of 


concerto, He is 
music with admirable ease. He was given an unusually 
enthusiastic reception, receiving numerous recalls and 


finally playing an encore written by Mr. Kriens and 
dedicated to him 

Mary Adele Case's songs 
pre” (Holmes), “Aus meinen Grossen 
(Franz), “Through Silent Paths of Night” (Hoberg), 
“Awakening” (Spross), sung to piano accompaniment 
by Charles Gilbert Spross, also the aria “Ah! Mon 
Fils” with 


earnestness of 


“L’Heure de Pour 
Schmerzen” 


were 


orchestra She 
volume and high 


(Meyerbeer) with sang 


purpose, a voice ol 


range, and was recalled, 


Many have endorsed the work Mr. Kriens is doing, 
after founding the American School for Orchestra 
Players. It affords an opportunity for young compos 


ers to obtain information by rehearsing of their work; 
young instrumentalists and singers may rehearse and 
perform with orchestra, 

Mr. Kriens, the founder and conductor, receives no 
salary, and gives his time for the numerous rehearsals 
and for the tremendous details connected with such an 
organization. Previously he has had to face all the 
deficits personally, and it is now proposed to solicit 
a large number of associate members, who for $5 a 
year will receive tickets for concerts and have a voice 
in the management of the 
may be addressed to the secretary, room 703, 347 Fifth 
avenue, New York, or the conductor, suite 1013, Car- 
negie Hall, Applications for playing members are now 
being received by the conductor. 


society. Communications 





Frederic Gerard with Walter Anderson 
To the list of violinists for next season must be added 


the name of Frederic Gerard, a young and brilliant artist 
who returned from Europe a year ago. Before going to 











FREDERIC GERARD, 
Violinist. 
Europe, where he stud’ed with Jacques Thibaud, Mr. 
Gerard was graduated with honors from the Cincinnati 
College of Music. Unqualified success resulted from his 
appearances in Paris, Berlin and various other European 


cities. Everywhere he attracted favorable comments in 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS AND ASSISTING SOLOISTS AT HIS NEW YORK CONCERT. 
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MARY ADELE CASE, 
Contralto. 

the daily papers, the Paris Figaro commenting on his 
beautiful tone and style and the Vossiche Zeitung speaking 
of him as a serious-minded violinist who charms his 
hearers with a cultivated technic and musicianly ability. 

Mr. Gerard will be under the management of Walter 
Anderson, who is busy arranging prominent engagements 
for this talented young artist. 


HAHN DIRECTS ARION’S 
THIRD CONCERT 


Marie Morrisey, John Powell and Rafael Diaz Soloists 
—Frank van der Stucken Honor Guest 





Frank van der Stucken must have been gratified indeed 
by the hearty reception given him at the third private con- 
cert of the Arion Society, New York, Sunday evening, 
April 30. Rounds of applause greeted him on his first ap- 
pearance at the desk, where he formerly conducted the 
same singers, who gave him a vocal greeting. An immense 
laurel wreath was presented him. “Gefunden,” for tenor 
and orchestra, marked his first appearance at the con- 
ductor’s stand, and in this Rafael Diaz, the singer, showed 
himself an earnest artist. “Mailied,” with tenor and bari- 
tone solos, sung by Messrs. Diaz and W. Klaucke, was 
was another Van der Stucken number, conducted by the 
composer, and the concert ended with his festival march, 
“Ecce quam bonum,” for grand orchestra, and closing male 


chorus. In this, the heights of broad musical expression 
were attained, conductor and singers sharing in the ap- 
plause. 


Marie Morrisey, contralto, though suffering from a cold, 
nevertheless won her audience through her fine and ex- 
pressive voice. Her program numbers, Bizet’s “Agnus 
Dei” and three songs by Hildach, Grieg and Speaks. So 
enthusiastic and prolonged was the applause that she had 
to add another song, “Lindy.” In John Powell, the society 
was foftunate in securing a solo artist of proven worth. 
He played the Liszt concerto in E flat with power and 
bravour, coupled with the delicate touch needed for the 
artistic rendering of the slow movement. His playing of 
two Chopin numbers later in the program added to his 
genuine success. 

Under the excellent direction of Carl Hahn, the singing 
of the male chorus was especially delightful in the Brahms 
“Lullaby,” of which a repetition was demanded. A “Hunt- 
ing Song” by Mendelssohn, sung a capella, and works by 
modern German composers, made up a list of enjoyable 


choruses. These were sung with the vim and the breadth 





KURT HELMUTH DIETERLE, 
Violinist and pupil of Mr. Kriens. 
of tone characteristic of the Arion singers and were a well 
deserved reflection upon the thoroughly efficient training 
given by Director Carl Hahn. 
The largest attendance of the season’s concert was regis- 
tered. 





City Federation Conference on May 5 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley, Chairman of Music of the New 
York City Federation of Women’s Clubs, has issued a 
card containing the following announcement regarding the 
next conference, May 5, at 2:30 P. M., Chickering Hall, 
New York: 

NEW YORK CITY FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 

Mrs, EvGene J. Grant, President. 

The music committee cordially invites you to its third confer- 
ence which, by the courtesy of Lord & Taylor, will be held in 
Chickering Hall (Lord & Taylor building), Fifth avenue and 
Thirty-eighth street, Friday, May 5, at 2.30 P. M. 

Walter L. Bogert, baritone, will give a recital of Folksongs, 
with explanatory remarks—Irish, little Russian, French, 
Scotch. 

Josephine Clement, former manager of the Bijou Theatre, Bos- 
ton, will speak for the Drama Society and its commenmoration per- 
formance of Shakespeare’s Tempest. 

Kindly extend this invitation to the members of your club when- 
ever possible. 


Greek, 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
Chairman of Music. 
Comfnittee: 
Mrs. Thomas J. Vivian, 
Miss Florence Weir Gibson. 





Beethoven Society Closes Season 
with Annual Spring Festival 


The Beethoven Society of New York held its second 
annual spring festival and breakfast on Saturday afternoon, 
April 29, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. A large and bril- 
liant gathering of well known society women, New York 
club women and artists was present. The affair was un- 
questionably one of the most successful events of the 
season. 

A detailed account of the festival, accompanied by a 
photograph of the guests at the breakfast, will be published 
in next week’s issue of the MusicaL Courter. 





Barstow-Ornstein Joint Recital 


Vera Barstow, violinist, and Leo Ornstein, pianist ,are 
scheduled for a joint recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Sunday afternoon, May 14. 
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Boice Artist-Pupil, Effie Mae Pooler, 
Heard in Song Recital 





Effie Mae Pooler, while singing in the Maine Festival 
Chorus a few years ago, was heard by Mme. Nordica, 
which resulted in an offer from the famous singer of a free 
scholarship in the vocal school she planned to establish. 
Plans miscarried ; Mme. Nordica died in the Far East, but 
the young Miss Pooler continued her studies. Following 
three months’ careful study with Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, 
the young woman showed what she has accomplished in 
a recital given at the spacious Boice studios, New York, 
April 29. Aided by Marjorie Douglas Arthe, pianist, and 
Tracey F. Budington, baritone, she gave this program: 
“The Awakening” (Charles Gilbert Spross), Miss Pooler ; 
prelude (MacDowell), “Forest Sounds” (Dennee), Miss 
Arthe; “Dearest” (Sidney Homer), “Damon” (Max 
Stange), “The Star” (James H. Rogers), Miss Pooler; 
“Where’er You Walk” (Handel), “Her Rose” (Coombs), 
Mr. Budington; “Hoffnung” (Reichardt), “A Toi” (Bem- 
berg), “Caro Nome” (aria, “Rigoletto”) (Verdi), Miss 
Pooler; “Romance” (Arnold), “Melodie” (Rachmaninoff), 
“Reverie” (Debussy), Miss Arthe; “Requiem” (Homer), 
“Dont Ceare” (Carpenter), Mr. Budington; “I Know” 
(Sprocs), “The Boat Song” (Harriet Ware), “The Wind's 
in the South” (composer at the piano) (John Prindle 
Scott), Miss Pooler. 

Miss Pooler won all hearts by her singing and charm- 
ing ways. Her delicate control of high tones in “Damon,” 
the true expression of Rogers’ “The Star,” the climax 
reached in Bemberg’s “A Toi,” all this won her hearty 
applause, and showed her to be a true student, endowed 
with patience and persistence. As a matter of fact, the 
present writer, who heard her a month ago, has never ob- 
served such amazing progress in a brief period of time. 
Her middle voice has developed finely, her upper totes have 
rounded, and her entire musical bearing assumed a poise 
altogether unusual. Ware’s “Boat Song” was delicately 
done, and, a high B flat at the end of John Prindle Scott's 
“The Wind’s in the South” (a fine spring song) made ef- 
fect. The composer played the accompaniment to this, and 
she had to repeat it. Miss Pooler’s singing of the aria 
from “Rigoletto,” too, showed unusual coloratura facility, 


the runs, trill and high C sharp coming out clear and true. 
Miss Arthe has a musical touch at the piano, and Mr. 
Budington’s baritone voice is resonant; they gave pleasure 





EFFIE MAE POOLER, 
Contralto. 


by their contributions to the program. Susan Smock Boice 
played the accompaniments. 

May 10 various artists will unite in an evening musi- 
cale at the Boice studios, for which invitations have been 


issued. 


Some Engagements for the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor, opens its thirteenth annual spring tour at Johns- 
town, Pa., today, May 4, where it appears in conjunction 
with the Johnstown Choral Society in a performance of 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” On May 5 and 6 the orchestra 
plays at the spring festival of the Musical Art Society of 
Detroit. On May 8 Mr. Altschuler and his men will assist 
at the festival arranged by the music department of Den- 
ison University, at Granville, Ohio. On May 9, Altoona, 
Pa., will be visited and a concert given at the Mishler 
Theatre. Other engagements during the month of May 
include one at Schenectady, N. Y., where the orchestral 
accompaniment will be supplied to the performance of 
Verdi’s “Aida,” given as a memorial to the late J. Burt 
Curley, who had begun preparations for the event at the 
time of his sudden death a few weeks ago. On May 20, 
the orchestra will be heard in Brooklyn in a concert ar- 
ranged under the auspices of the Tuberculosis Commis- 
sion. Summer engagements, each of a fortnight's duration, 
will be played at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., and at Winona 
Lake, Ind., and in the fall the orchestra will play at the 
Pittsburgh Exposition for the tenth consecutive season 


Vernon Stiles to Oscar Saenger 


Vernon Stiles, the tenor, whose extensive successful ca- 
reer was related in a long article in last week’s Musica. 
Courter, has just been on tour with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He appeared with that organization in 
Denver, Col. Oscar Saenger, the eminent teacher, with 
whom Mr. Stiles has been coaching ever since his return 
to America, is in receipt of the following telegram, dated 
Denver, Col., May 1: 

Great success, Sincere gratitude and thanks to you for same 
Be with you Wednesday night for work on Siegfried 

(Signed) VeERNon Styies 





Wright Simons, a young American baritone, is singing 
at Nice under the stage name of Guglielmo Symons and is 
reported to have made a considerable success, 











Such ennoblement as it could receive it got from 
Signor Amato’s voice—as fine a voice, and as fine 
an art, as could be asked as artistic investiture for 
an operatic Napoleon. 


H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune, March 
18, 1916, of Amato’s performance of Napoleon in 
“Sans-Gene.” 


May |, Savannah Ga. 


(2nd Appearance) 


May 2, Charleston, S. C. 
May 3, Columbia, S. C. 
May 4, Raleigh, S. C. 





Amato will sing in 
concert in May an 


October. 








AMATO 


Baritone 


_ Metropolitan Opera Company, New York 


Season 1916-1917 





AMATO’S FESTIVAL APPEARANCES 
THIS SEASON 


May 6, Lynchburg, W, Va. 
May 8, Richmond, Va. 


(3rd Appearance) 


May 11, Norfolk, Va. 
May 18, Keene, N. H. 


AMATO SINGS 


“REPEAT ENGAGEMENTS” 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 


Aeolian Hall, New York 





His 9th Season as Leading 
Baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company 


May 20, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


(4th Appearance) 


May 28-29, Evanston, III. 


(3rd Appearance) 


June 7, Norfolk, Conn. 





Amato is repeating his 
New York success with the 
Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in Boston and Atlanta 
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ADELADE GE SCHEIDT 


Instructor of Mittzr Vocat Art-Scrence 
The New School of Voice Culture 
8i7 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK Tel. 1350 CIRCLE 


FRANCIS ROGERS =~" 


stg E, Fede St., nm York 
BARITONE LOUDON mA DON CHARLTON 
Reottat, Oratorio, Concert 


== FABBRINI = 


J. FRED WOLLE: 


RGANIST 
THE Owoersous MUSICAL BUREAU 
t West 34th Street, New York 


NS MORGANA 


Coloratura Soprene from La Scala i 
AVAIL ABLE, mye CON iitrs “MUSICALES SEASON 1916-17 
dress: &g4 Seventh St., Buffalo, 


‘DUFAULT 


Now Touring Australia 
RETURN IN AUTUMN 
Address: Australia Hotel, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 


Albert Mildenberg 


Dean Department of Music 
Meredith College 
Raleigh, N. C. 


WILHELM 


AUCSTEIN 


VOCAL TEACHER 


Exponent of the School of the late 
FRANK KING CLARK 


Stadio: Metropolitan Gpere Bease, es House, 1425 Broadway, New York 


ryant 








Distinguished 


tau ie. 





Management: 
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i} 1915 «= SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON =: 1916 


JOSEPH STRANSKY, Conductor 


SPRING TOUR ITINERARY 

































April to. Urbana, III. Afternoon and evening. 
April 11. Peoria, Ill, Evening. 
April 12, Dubuque, Ia. Afternoon and evening. 
April «3. Cedar Falls, Ia. Afternoon and evening. 
April 14. Cedar Rapids, Ia. Evening. 
April 15. Oskaloosa, Ia. Evening. 
April 17. Des Moines, Ia. Afternoon and evening. 
April 18. Des Moines, Ia. Afternoon ‘and evening. 
April 19. Sanka, Neb, Evening. 
April 20. Joseph, Mo. Evening. 
April a1. Rootes Sity, Mo. Afternoon. 
April 21. Manbattan, Kan. Evening. 
April 22. Hays, Kan. Afternoon and evening. 
April 23. Lindsborg, Kan. Afternoon. 
April 24. Hutchinson, Kan, Evening. 
April 2s. Hutchinson, Kan. Afternoon and evening. 
April 26, City, Okla. Evening. 
April 27. Okla, Evening. 
April 28. Okla. Afternoon and evening. 
April 29. ; Afternoon. 
April 29. Tex. Evening. 
April 30. . Afternoon. 

ay 1 Afternoon and evening. 
May 2 Afternoon and evening. 
May 3 Afternoon and evening. 
May 4 Evening. 
May 5 Afternoon and evening. 
May 6 Afternoon and evening. 
May 8 vening. 
May 9 ; and evening. 
May ie , Ala, vening. 
May 11. ” Ala. and evening. 
May 12. 
May 18. and evening. 
May : 
May 1 enn. 
May : Tenn, 
May 1 enn. 
May 19. enn. 
May 20. a. 





FELIX F, LEIFELS, Manager, CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 


A MORE OR LESS MUSICAL 
CHAT FROM LONDON 


Musical Courier Representative in a Reminiscent Mood Recalls Incidents Associated 
with Seagle, Hammerstein, Mahler and Rosenthal 





33 Oakley Street, Chelsea, 
London, 5S. i April 5, 1916. } 


“Seagle on Sports”—that was the first paragraph to catch 
my eye when I opened my copy of the MusicaL Courier 
for February 17. Ay, ay! Those were days, friend Sea- 
gull, when we were staying together down in Surrey with 
our charming host from your side ef the Atlant:c, you and 
I and your “belongings” and a certain Miss W———-, olim 
your pupil! Do you remember, Seagull, mon brave, how 
thundering well we looked on at a series of magnificent 
sets of lawn tennis, and do you recall your Olympian strug- 
gle with the Parliamentary hero, when at length you were 
induced (or was it compelled?) to enter the arena your- 
self? Even now, after all that has happened, down the 
long vista of years I can see you spoon feeding the bump- 
tious little parliamentarian who did not know that Surrey 
was famous for its glorious wild commons! And still I 
can hear your chaffing voice as you dropped a ball here on 
the south or north side when your podgy opponent was far 
away in the north or south end of the court lollipops on a 
grilling August day! Those were days, my Seagull, were 
they not, old friend? And do you remember how you en- 
chanted the happy household after dinner in the evening by 
your extraordinary singing of a lot of plantation songs in 
the vernacular, so to speak? My memory clings fondly to 
those evenings still. Here’s a hand across the sea to you 
and yours. 

Hemmerstein’s Operatic Venture 


This reminds me again of yet another Oscar, Hammer- 
stein to wit. I wonder if he remembers my first visit to 
him in his hotel in the mid hour of night, a night on which 
he rang me up (and I am no chicken either!) about 11.30 
and said that if I wanted some news for my paper he could 
give it to me if only I would come down straightaway and 
gather it, as he was leaving England for America the fol- 
lowing morning. Although I was by then half undressed, I 
dressed again and in a twinkling was on my way to the 
Hotel Cecil. There I caught you, do you remember? 1 
do; I remember perfectly well every incident of that meet- 
ing, for you smoked the cold end of a black ¢igar all 
the time I was with you, but you never offered me even 
“the core.” But you did give me the first news of your 
London Opera House, and that was precious near to being 
the only news you ever did give me, for you were an ob- 
stinate old man, were you not? Do you know what is the 
new “end” of your London Opera House, which, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, still stands where it stood 
with your physiognomy graven in stone butting out from 
its side, as in the brave days of yore? It has recently 
passed into the enterprising hands of “our” Oswald Stoll, 
who raised the Coliseum—which he spells like that, though 
you know it to be quite wrong—to a position second to 
none as a going concern. I don’t know much more about 
these things now, friend Hammerstein, than I knew in 
your time, for they do not seriously interest me. But this 
I am given to understand, that as there is not a full license, 
that is a license to get “full” (objectivity and subjectivity 
in juxtaposition, do you see?), at the Coliseum, and there 
is at the home of immortal opera which you created, the 
good business man seems to have scored one, does he not? 

But what joyous days for some of us those days of 
your black and interminable cigar and shiniest of shiny 
hats were! I shall never forget them. Do you still re- 
member the dress rehearsal of that fearful and wonderful 
thing by Nougués, the operatic version of “Quo Vadis”? 
If you ever write your reminiscences, do send me a copy 
:f you include the scene of the feeding of the chorus that 
Sunday afternoon and evening, and don’t forget to mention 
the 4,000 sandwiches that were brought from the hotel to 
feed the poor beggars. I wonder if you ever throw your 
giant mind back to the revival of those glorious works you 
sought to cram down the throats of us miserable sinners, 
such as “William Tell,” which had been dead here almost 
before even you were born! Now, old friend, we remem- 
ber you as one of the many “footsteps” in the operatic 
sands of time. Yet you might so easily have made things 
turn out differently if only you had not been “too proud” 
to take the advice of thoce abandoned natives of these 
little isles who presumed to know something of the tem- 
perament of their own kith and kin. Frankly, I wish you 
were here still. You did many a fine thing while you were 
I remember in particular your performance of “Don 


here. 





Quixote.” That alone is sufficient to cause a genuine re- 
gret that your ancient home of opera here is to be turned 
to baser uses. Here’s a hand across the sea to you also, 
for you certainly added to the enjoyment of my life. 


Re Mahler 


So you, too, over there are experimenting with Mahler’s 
overswollen symphonies. Honestly, I wish you joy of them. 
I am not at all a prejudiced person. Far from it. Have 
I ever told you of my first getting to know that great con- 
ductor, but, as I still think, second rate composer? It oc- 
curred about a thousand years ago when I was a student in 
Leipsic. Very late in one year my wife, the possessor of 
a particularly beautiful mezzo-soprano voice, was invited to 
take the place of, I th-nk, a Miss von Artner, of the Leip- 
sic Opera, at a concert to be given at Altenburg, in the 
theatre there, in the presence of their allmightinesses the 
ducal household. We thought it would be interesting, so 
we went. It was interest:‘ng, but I cannot print the 
reasons for some of the peculiar (accent on that) interest. 
However, Mahler was there, an untidy, rather smug and 
qu.te unimpressive personage, who did the necessary con- 
ducting. In the train returning to Leipsic he and I con- 
versed, and the impression he gave me then has never 
faded, though I speak of thirty years ago, He “crabbed” 
my idol, Arthur Nikisch, then his chief in the Leipsic Op- 
era, and to me that is an unforgivable sin. 

Apropos of that visit may I tell you an awful happen- 
ing to my humble self? My wife and I were staying the 
night at a local hotel at Altenburg, and on the day of the 
concert were the subjects, or perhaps the victims, of a huge 
fest-bankett, my wife being highly honored as an English- 
woman who had lent her services for a fund to raise a 
statue to the first Kaiser. Out of our room in the hotel 
there opened a tiny dressing room, on one side of which 
was my bath, on the other the dressing table, with a bare 
couple of feet between them. Then I was nearly as blind 
as now. I was in the solemn act of washing the soap off 
my face after a shave when there occurred a tap at my 
door, I said, “Herein,” looked up with my blind eyes, as 
my glasses were, of course, at the other end of the room, 
and saw the, to me, dim outline of the largest human form 
I have ever seen looming in the doorway. The edge of 
the bath caught the back of my knees; over I went, plump 
into the bath. The result was that I had to retire to bed 
again while my Sunday go to meeting trousers were dried. 
Meanwhile the abnormal creature was none other than a 
ducal A. D. C., Baron Rumpelstilzkin or something of the 
sort, who had called officially to put my wife and me 
through our high and mighty (or mity) Court paces, so 
that we should be prepared in the event of the big wigs 
sending for us. That was at 9 a. m., please note! 


Rosenthal’s Reply 


I see a statement in the issue of the paper just come to 
hand as I write that my very ancient friend Moriz Rosen- 
thal is a native of Roumania. Is he? He shot off one of 
his most stinging sarcasms at my table one night not a 
great many years ago. Seated opposite to him at dinner 
was a very eminent biologist, who usually spent weeks in 
Southern Germany every year for the music. In course of 
conversation he asked Rosenthal if he, who was just ar- 
rived from Vienna, had heard there a new opera by a 
friend of the questioner. On Rosenthal replying in the 
affirmative, the questioner then asked for an opinion of its 
merits. Rosenthal, apparently thinking deeply, replied: 
“The first act was very good, but then the poor fellow’s 
memory completely failed him.” I think that decidedly 
good, even for that prince of biting sarcasm. But enough 
of this. Rosin H. Lecce, 





It is a curious thing that we have become so accus- 
tomed to musicians’ feats of memory that we take it as a 
matter of course that long concertos and whole piano 
or violin recitals shall be played from memory. It 
is quite the exception to find a great pianist play from 
the music. In contrast to this it is rather amusing to 


find singers of ballads always come on to the platform 
clutching either a small piece of paper or the music of 
their song, and it is in this case the exception to find an 
artist who does 
Musical Standard. 


not cling to this tradition —London 
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MUSICAL CLUBS OF YONKERS 
HIGH SCHOOL UNITE IN CONCERT 


Two Hundred Young People Play and Sing Varied 
Program Under Direction of George Oscar Bowen, 
Superintendent of Music in Yonkers Public 
Schools 


Yonkers, N. Y., Apr:l 22, 1916. 

George Oscar Bowen, superintendent of music in the 
public schools of Yonkers, arranged and directed a pro- 
gram by the musical clubs of the Yonkers High School, 
April 13, at Elks’ Hall. Concerned in this performance 
were the Cecilian Society, the Freshman Girls’ Glee Club, 
the Boys’ Glee Club, the orchestra, the String Quartet, the 
Mandolin Club, and Victor L. F. Rebmann, director of the 
orchestra. Two hundred young folks of both sexes are 
represented in these various clubs, the orchestra, etc. They 
united in playing and singing works by various European 
composers, as well as the following Americans: Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Frederick F. 
Bullard, Edwin Schneider, W. H. Neidlinger, and Jules 
Jordan. 

Local papers united in praise of the entire affair, making 
special mention of Mr. Bowen’s wise direction and expert 
conducting of these forces. Mr. Rebmann won honors in 
two movements from a suite by Schutt. Vineta Klebe, 
1916, was soloist in Jules Jordan’s cantata, “Barbara 
Freitchie,” sung by the glee clubs with accompaniment of 
the orchestra. 

Lenten Music 


The “Message from the Cross,” a Lenten cantata, was 
sung Sunday, April 9, at St. John’s Episcopal Church, This 
was the fifth in a series of cantatas which the choir of this 
church have given, assisted by noted soloists, under the 
efficient leadership of George Oscar Bowen. Earle Tuck- 
erman, baritone; and Walter Vaughn, tenor, were the solo- 
ists on this occasion. Mr. Tuckerman, who has a baritone 
voice of excellent quality, gave much pleasure to his hear- 
ers, and Mr. Vaughn sang with sweetness and expression. 

The last of the Lenten cantatas was given at this church 
on Thursday evening, April 20. “The Seven Last Words 
of Christ,” by Dubois, was rendered with fine effect, the 
soloists being May Korb, soprano; William Wheeler, tenor, 
and Robert Maitland, baritone. A large congregation en- 
joyed the music. The soloists were excellent. 

Clifford Cairns was soloist at the First Presbyterian 
Church, April 9, singing delightfully selections by Mende.s- 
sohn and Dubois. April 16 they were fortunate enough to 
secure the English baritone, Robert Maitland, whose voice 
is always so much appreciated here. 

The fourth and last of the Lenten musical recitals given 
at the home of Mrs. Eugene C. Clarke, Foxdale, North 
Broadway, under the auspices of the Ladies’ Committee of 
St. John’s Hospital, was attended on Wednesday, April 12, 
by an exceptionally large audience. The program was 
given by Mrs. John Stilwell, soprano; Audrey Launder, 
contralto; Alfred Shaw, tenor; Clarence Nichols, baritone ; 
Willy Doenges, violinist; Elias Bronstein, cellist, and Will 
Reeves, organist. 

The program was as follows: “Au Bord d’un Ruisseau” 
(Rene de Boisdeffre), Mr. Doenges, Mr. Bronstein, Mr. 
Reeves; “Poem” (Fibich), “Humoresque” (Tor Aulin), 
Mr. Doenges; toccata, symphony V (Widor), intermezzo 
(Callaértes), ‘Mr. Reeves; “Le Cygne” (Saint-Saéns), 
“Widmung” (Popper), Mr. Bronstein; adagio, sonata pa- 
thetique (Beethoven), Mr. Doenges, Mr. Bronstein, Mr. 
Reeves; a song cycle, “In a Persian Garden,” by Liza 
Lehmann. It was sung by Mrs. Stilwell, Miss Launder, 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Nichols, with Mr. Reeves at the piano. 
The singers were attired in Persian costumes, and an ar- 
rangement of graceful palms and other plants, and various 
flowers, served to represent a garden scene. This familiar 
but always interesting cycle was splendidly sung by the 
quartet. Each singer was in fine voice and the work re- 
ceived conscientious, artistic and effective treatment. In 
the preliminary program, Messrs. Doenges and Bronstein 
and Mr, Reeves gave delightful interpretations of excellent 
music. 

Trio Music at Country Club 


An evening of trio music was given April 18, at the Park 
Hill Country Clubhouse by pupils of Edward Mayerhofer. 
The program was an interesting one and was generously 
applauded by a large audience; trios for piano, violin and 
cello, Amelia Galloway, violinist, James Gray, cellist, assist- 
ed by Frank Steadman, and Penelope Davies, mezzo-so- 
prano, were on the program. Bessie Huntington was the 


accompanist. s 
Shakespearean Music 


A most interesting evening of Shakespearean music was 
given April 13 at St. Andrew’s Memorial Church, by Rob- 
ert E, Huntington Terry, organist, assisted by Florence 


Otis, the prominent soprano. Verdi’s “Ave Maria,” from 


“Otello,” was especially weli sung by Mrs. Otis, who sings 
with wotderful ease and sweetness. Miss Otis also sang 


“Orpheus With His Lute,” from “Henry VIII,” by Sul- 
livan, ; 

The nocturne, from “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Men- 
delssohn; “Royal Gaelic March,” from Banquet Scene, 
“Macbeth,” by Kelley; “Shepherds’ Dance,” “Henry VIII,” 
Edward German, and “Wedding March,” from music to 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn, were given by 
Mr. Terry, whose delightful interpretations left nothing 
but admiration and satisfaction in the minds of all who 
heard him. 

Good Friday Music 


Stainer’s “Crucifixion” was sung by St. Andrew's Choir 
on Good Friday evening. Mr. Terry is the director of 
this choir and showed conscientious practice in their fine 
chorus work. George Baydasarian, tenor, and Paul Eich 
horn, baritone, were the soloists. Mr. Bagdasarian’s pure, 
tenor voice has the brilliancy and expressiveness so neces- 
sary for this familiar cantata. Mr. Eichhorn has a splen- 
did voice and sang his solos with intelligence and excellent 
diction, which made every syllable as clear as a spoken 
phrase. The duet for baritone and tenor was beautifully 
sung, Hazet G. MacConne tt, 





HOUSTON’S SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA APPLAUDED 


Julien Paul Blitz, the Capable Director—Evening Con- 
certs for Next Season—Young Pianists in Recital 





Houston, Tex., April 16, 1916. 

On Monday, April 10, 1916, Houston's Symphony Or- 
chestra gave the final concert of the season, as Mr. Ken- 
dall, the manager, put it, “successful season.” 

The orchestra has improved with each concert, and now 
at the conclusion of the season we may boast of a very fine 
organ:zation of which our city is justly proud. 

A most efficient pianist was the soloist for this concert, 
Louise Daniels. In “Konzertstiick” (Weber) she displayed 
comprehensive conception of her task at hand. Miss 
Daniels is a slight littke woman of charming and delicate 
grace, unassuming in manner, but very postive when it 
comes to doing. Her work throughout was satisfying to 
a big audience whose generous applause and good wishes 
were demonstrated, An abundance of flowers covered the 
stage at the conclusion of her number. 

Julien Paul Blitz, director, was at his best. He gave 
many novelties, one of which was a Sousa number with 
bras; only. Other numbers were the overture to “Les 
Noces de Figaro” (Mozart), “L’Arlesienne,” suite No. 1 
(Bizet)—possibly the best thing the orchestra has done 
this season—“‘Valse de Concert” (Glazounow), which 
served as a finale to what we all believe to be the closing 
of a successful year for our own symphony orchestra, now 
an assured organization. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Blitz and all of his musicians 
for the great work of hearty co-operation must be given. 

The officers, too, are entitled to applause for their un- 
tiring work in this civic movement. Next year, it was 
announced by Manager Kendall, these concerts would 
be given at night instead of the afternoon, thereby giving 
the men of the community an opportunity heretofore 
denied them. 


A Gifted Young Pianist 


One of the enjoyable recitals of the season, listened to 
by a select audience, took place at the Rice Hotel in the 
old rose parlors. It was given by two young pianists. 

Carrie Belle Farthing is a delightful young musician. 
Her work discloses temperament, musicianship, balance 
and abandon. She bids fair to make a name for herself 
in music. 

Hally Ruth Hall, a pianist, too, of charm, whose work 
stood out distinctly as very finished for a student, dis- 
played qualities that go toward making a fine pianist. Miss 
Hall shared honors with Miss Farthing. 

Both seemed very grateful to Katherine Allan Lively 
for what she as a teacher has done for them. 

Aileen Stewart assisted with two very good readings. 
Miss Stewart is a young girl of prepossessing, individual 
manner, an assurance which always captivates her hear- 
ers, making her one of our best young readers in Heuston 

EmMet LENNON. 





Vernon d’Arnalle in Demand 





Vernon d’Arnalle recently sang for the Eclectic Club of 
New York with brilliant success. He was recalled again 
and again, and charmed all by his splendid art. For the 
next Beethoven Club musicale Mr.-@’Arnalle will also be 
the soloist. On Sunday, April 16, Mr. d’Arnalle sang for 
the prisoners at Blackwell’s Island, and, needless to say, the 
applause he received was tremendous. Mr. d’Arnalle is 
planning some very brilliant programs for next season, and 
will be heard all over the United States. 
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TRIALS OF A CONCERT TOUR 





Molly Byerly Wilson Had Harrowing Expe- 
riences During Her Lengthy Series of En- 
gagements—Some of the Happenings 











\Ithough she was stormbound in Northwestern blizzards, 
and floodbound in Southwestern washouts, general good 
fortune smiled on the popular contralto, Molly Byerly Wil- 
son, during her recent long concert tour and not a single 
engagement was postponed or canceled 

At Twin Falls, Idaho, the company arrived late on a 
snowbound train, to find that their baggage had not ac- 
companied them, and the “operatic costume concert” was 
perforce given in traveling dress, and, furthermore, with- 
out music for the accompaniments, which also remained 


behind 
said: “A rare 
The entire per- 


Notwithstanding the Twin Falls News 
lovers was the program 
of the highest order, and was excellently 


treat to music 
rormance wis 
rendered,” 

lo keep their engagement at Tucson, Ariz., with bridges 
washed out and train service paralyzed, Miss Wilson and 
her fellow artists abandoned their baggage and spent the day 
from 6 in the morning until 6.30 at night in a series of 
flood adventures. Included in the experiences was a lum- 
ber wagon ride, sitting on the edge, standing up, or falling 
down, as it might happen. Later even the lumber wagon 
failed them, and they walked through the mud and slime 
of the late river bed to the new channel cut by the Gila 
Here the bridge, now lacking 900 feet of reaching the new 
hank, the rawing current a quarter of a mile wide was 
crossed in a flat bottomed rowboat, with a narrow escape 
from capsizing A mile of 
wading through mud on the other side was necessary to 
reach the waiting automobile, after which they “enjoyed” 
1 seventy-six mile auto ride across the desert, over washed 
out roads, hitting first the top and then the springs as the 


in midstream on a sandbar 


machine raced madly along 

Arriving at Tucson at 6.30 o'clock, tired, wet and muddy, 
a hasty dinner was swallowed, and a rush made for the 
concert engagement, where they found the university stu- 
keeping the big crowd in a good humor with musical 
The next morning's papers had 


dent 
and colle RC 
say about Miss Wilson's singing: 


costume 


yells songs 


this to 
Molly Byerly Wilson was to 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
but Mise Wilson said, as her Delilah costume was on the other side 
She has 


appear in when she sang 


aria from “Samson and Delilah,” 
of the Yuma Bridge, that part would have to be omitted 
a rich and perfect contralto of remarkable range, an unusually sweet 
which captivated the audience, and when she sang “Oh, Dry 


voice, 
Thowe Tears” it was acknowledged with a storm of applause, as 
was also “Mother Machree.”—Tucson, Ariz., Citizen 

Molly Byerly Wilson made a big hit with her finished singing of 
the aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and 
Delilah,” and sang “Oh, Dry Those Tears” and the Irish song, 
Mother Machree,” for repeated recalls.—Tucson, Ariz., Star, 


Martinelli About to Sail for Buenos Aires 


Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will sail for Buenos Aires, with his wife and 
child, on one of the Lamport Holt liners. He has finished 
a successful operatic season at Boston and Atlanta. 

Mr. Martinelli will sing in concert in October through- 
out the United States before the operatic season opens next 


Novembe t 


After all, it is our honest opinion of ourselves that real- 


ly counts.—Cottrell’s Magazine. 
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Augeburger St. 64, Berlin W., Germiuny 
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ASCHAFFENBURGER, STR. 7, 


Mrs. POTTER-FRISSELL, Piano Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instruct, 
n the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepares for 
Public Appearances. Long and successlul career abroad. 
Many pupils now figuring in the concert hall. Only 
serious pupils accepted. Address, Leubnitz Neuostrass 
Villen Kolone Kirschwiese 1, Dresden. 
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Two Successful Pupils of Laura E. Morrill 


In an issue of the Standard of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
there appeared this notice: “Jessie Pamplin sang three 
‘Lieder,’ Brahms’ ‘Chant d’Amour’ and ‘Coeur Fidele’ and 
Strauss’ ‘Heimliche Aufforderung.’ Her talents were thor- 
oughly appreciated by the audience of true music lovers 
and she was rapturously applauded. Prof. Constantino 
Gaito played the piano accompaniments.” 

The excerpt refers to a concert given in that city by 
Mrs. Pamplin, who is, in another portion of the same ar- 
ticle, designated as “a renowned local vocalist,” and by 
the Chamber Instrumental Quartet. From the account in 
the El Diario Espanol of that city, it is learned that “the 
interpretation of Lieder by Jessie Pamplin, accompanied 
at the piano by Senor Gaito, completed the rich musical 
banquet. The notable diction, power, quality and perfect 
schooling of this artist brought forth repeated applause in 
the selections, ‘Chant d’Amour’ and ‘Coeur Fidele’ of 
Brahms and ‘Heimliche Aufforderung’ of Strauss.” 

Mrs, Pamplin is a pupil of Laura E. Morrill, the New 
York vocal teacher, whose studios are at the Hotel Ma- 
jestic. Mrs. Pamplin is a singer of whom her teacher is 
very proud, and with reason, as her appearances in South 
America have testified. 

Another successful product of these studios is Hazel 
Henry, soprano, of Boston, who had prepared fifteen 
operas in anticipation ot singing at the Liége (Belgium) 
Opera House, when the war put an end to her plans in 
that direction. Miss Henry’s lovely voice bears the indi- 
cation of training which invariably marks the singer who 
has studied with Mrs, Morrill. The excellent diction and 
thorongh musicianship, these are qualities in point. 





Synthetic Guild Spring Recital 


The annual spring recital of the little students of the 
Synthetic Guild, an event at which scores of young pian- 
ists appear every year, is to take place at Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall, Saturday afternoon, May 6, 2.30 o'clock. 





If you love music, hear it; go to operas, concerts, and 
pay fiddlers to play to you.—Earl of Chesterfield. 





BRUNO HUHN’S “NYLIC” ENJOYED 


Members of New York Life Insurance Company Give 
Excellent Choral Concert Under Gifted Leader 





Bruno Huhn is entitled to all the satisfaction he can get 
from the really good choral singing of the Nylic Choral 
Society, which gave its second concert in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Thursday evening, April 27. This newly 
formed choir is the result of Bruno Huhn’s enterprise and 
energy. A year ago the Nylic Choral Society existed only 
as an idea in the brain of the genial musician who now 
conducts an actual chorus. He proposed the plan to 
officials of the New York Life Insurance Company and 
talked them into the belief that he could form a chorus 
among the employees of that great organization. He suc- 
ceeded. 

Very few of his singers knew anything at all about 
music, Fewer still had any musical training. Yet the 
Nylic Choral Society of eighty voices has already given 
its second public concert in New York City. 

No apologies are necessary for the novices. Their sing- 
ing of the various and varied numbers of the long pro- 
gram on Thursday evening was good. That it was enjoyed 
by the completely filled hall was evident from the applause 
and the smiles of approval on the faces of the hearers. 
The careful training of the choristers was shown by the 
way they all rose to their feet together, by the excellent 
enunciation of every syllable, by the firmness of the attacks, 
and the great attention given to expression marks. 

For the sake of variety the choir engaged Caroline Hud- 
son-Alexander, soprano, and David Hochstein, violinist, to 
lend an added interest to the program. Both of these 
artists were enthusiastically applauded and forced to give 
extra numbers. Their work is, of course, well known and 
has frequently been deservedly praised in these columns. 
They cannot object if the available space on this page is 
devoted to the honor of those amateurs who have given 
their time without pecuniary reward to the study of choral 
works and who, in proportion to their musical training and 
opportunities, are doing far more good for music than 
many less enthusiastic musicians. 

The choral works were by Sullivan, Mendelssohn, Ed- 
ward German, Eaton Faning, Mackenzie, Stewart, Schu- 
bert, with Irish and Scottish folksongs. 

Caroline Hudson-Alexander sang “The Charmer’s Song,” 
by Liza Lehmann; “Phyllis,” by Chadwick; “Shepherd’s 
Cradle Song,” by Somervell; “Twickenham Ferry,” by 
Marzials, the solo part of the choral version of “The 
Omnipotence,” by Schubert, and Lehmann’s “Cuckoo 
Song” as an extra number. David Hochstein played 
Wieniawski's “Souvenir de Moscow,” “Melody,” by Tschai- 
kowsky”; “Waitz,” by Brahms; “Love Song,” by Kreisler, 
and two extra numbers. 





R. Nathaniel Dett Plays for Hampton Club 


Under the auspices of the Dorcas Club of Hampton, Va., 
a recital was given by R. Nathaniel Dett, composer-pianist, 
assisted by the Hampton Institute Male Chorus, at the 
National Soldiers’ Home Theatre, Tuesday evening, April 
2s. On that occasion the following program was given: 
“Polonaise Brillante” in E (Schytte), R. Nathaniel Dett; 
“Marguerita,” Hampton Institute Male Chorus; nocturne 
(Grieg) and staccato etude (Rubinstein), R. Nathaniel 
Dett; “Doan’ You Cry, My Honey” (Parks) and “Jonah 
Man,” Hampton Institute Male Chorus; address, Robert R. 
Moton, principal-elect, Tuskegee Institute; “Danse Negre” 
“Magnolia” suite, barcarolle. from “In the Bottoms” suite 
“Honey,” from “In the Bottoms” suite, “Mammy,” from 
“Magnolia” suite, Barcarolle,’ from “In the Bottoms” suite 
(Dett), R. Nathaniel Dett; “I Want to Be Ready” and 
“Look Away” (Plantation Songs), Hampton Institute Male 
Chorus; scherzo waltz in G flat’ (Moszkowski), R. Na- 
thaniel Dett. 





Marguerite Dunlap Scores at City Club 





On Thursday evening, April 20, Marguerite Dunlap, con- 
tralto, gave an interesting program at the City Club, New 
York, before an enthusiastic audience, composed of mem- 
bers and their guests. 

Miss Dunlap, who is fast gaining recognition here as a 
singer, is gifted with a beautiful contralto voice of rare 
purity and marked volume, over which she has admirable 
control, These were her selections: “Invocation to Eros” 
(Kirsteiner), “Im Herbst” (Franz), “Schlafliedchen” 
(Hans Herman), “Lockruf” (Riickauf), “Le Baiser” (Gor- 
ing Thomas), “Que je t’oublie (Chrétien), “The Unre- 
membered” (Morris Class), “Plantation Love Song” 
(Deems Taylor), “Wind Song” (James Rogers) and “A 
Birthday” (Huntington Woodman). 

Herbert Fryer, pianist, also 
numbers, 


presented interesting 
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RUBINSTEIN CLUB’S TWENTY-NINTH 
YEAR OF MUSICAL SERVICE 


Director Chapman Sustains Musical Standard at Last 
Concert of Season—Helen Stanley and Elsa Fischer 
String Quartet Assist 





April 25 marked the date of the third and last concert 
of the season by the Rubinstein Club (Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president), which was given in the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. It 
also marked the close of twenty-nine years of service for 
the uplift of musical standards in the field of choral sing- 
ing in the metropolis. Under the able and untiring direc- 
tion of Conductor William Rogers Chapman, a steady 
progress has been noticeable. 

The audience crowded the spacious room to its capacity. 

Christian Sinding’s “Let the Fiddles, Flutes and Brass- 
es” opened the program, the other choral numbers being 
“Greek Song” (Reinhold L. Herman), “The Fragrance of 
the Rose’ (Clough-Leighter), “Dawn's Awakening” 
(Grieg), “The Message” (W. R. Chapman), “The Lost 
Chord” (Sullivan), “Choric Song” larghetto from D 
minor concerto (Rubinstein), “Tell, O Tell Me” (Cole- 
ridge-Taylor), “Peggy” (Ralph Cox), and two numbers by 
Carl Hahn. 

It was a program of interest to 
jtein. members, and particularly enjoyable was Mr. 
Chapman's work, which is dedicated to the club. The 
incidental solos were sung by Winifred Williams, 
Mrs, L. H. Fechheimer, Mrs, Robert S, Allyn and Jessie 
Rowe Lockitt, all of whom are members of the Rubinstein 
Choral. Piano, organ and the Elsa Fischer String Quar- 
tet were also factors in the genuine success to which the 
profuse applause attested. Another number which is ded- 
icated to the club is “Peggy,” by Ralph Cox, who was 
present and was introduced to the assemblage by Mrs. 
Chapman. This number, which was sung for the first 
time, immediately had a second hearing, for the audience 
demanded a repetition. Another composer, who was pres- 
ent to hear his works sung for the first time was Carl 
Hahn, whose “The Cuckoo” and “The Throstle” are also 
dedicated to the club. <A novel bit of choral work is the 
arrangement of Albert Mildenberg of lines by Tennyson 
to the larghetto from the Rubinstein D minor concerto. 
Dr. Mildenberg, who was unable to be present in order 
to hear the first performance of his work (also dedicated 
to the club), sent a telegram to Mrs. Chapman. Especial- 
ly delightful was the arrangement by Lucien G. Chaffin of 
words by Eugene Carroll Nowland to Grieg’s “Dawn’s 
Awakening,” from the “Peer Gynt” suite. The beauty of 
this number was further enhanced by the excellent accom- 
paniments of the Elsa Fischer String Quartet. A pretty 
custom of the club is to sing Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord” 
at the last concert each season, with the light diminished 
and with organ accompaniment. A member of the chorus 
who deserves special commendation is Gertrude Marchant, 
who sang the incidental solo in the first number. 

Helen Stanley, soprano, who is a well known figure in 
the concert and operatic fields of this country, was the 
soloist of the occasion, as is ever the case, delighting with 
her splendid interpretations and beautiful voice. Her pro- 
gram numbers were the aria from Charpentier’s “Louise,” 
“Im Wogenden Tanze” (Tschaikowsky), “Madchen Kam 
von Stelldichein” (Sibelius), “Triste est le Steppe” 
(Gretchaninoff), “Star Trysts” (Marion Bauer), “I Came 
w.th a Song” (Frank La Forge), and “Birthday,” by Ar- 
thur Whiting. Of course, her enthusiastic audience would 
not allow her to go until she had added extras, which she 
Woodruff Rogers played her accompani- 


especial Rubin- 


graciously did, 
ments. 

In addition to the various accompaniments which it fur- 
nished as before noted, the Elsa Fischer String Quartet 
gave the following solos: Dvorak’s quartet in F major, 
Becker's adagio, and Mozart’s minuet in so delightful a 
fashion that encores were demanded and graciously given. 

Special commendation is also due Alice M. Shaw, pian- 
ist, and Louis E. Dressler, organist, for their sympathetic 
accompaniments. 

Among the many prominent persons who were present 
may be mentioned Margaret Wilson, daughter of Presi- 
dent Wilson, who received with Mrs. Chapman; and 
Georgina Faulkner, the story teller lady of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





Montana Musical Notes 


Butte, Mont., April 21, 1916. 

Helena was the city favored in the Treasure State for 
the Montana appearance of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra. ‘The very large audience, which included many 
from outside cities, taxed the seating capacity of the Audi- 
torium, and accorded Mr. Damrosch and his players a most 
hearty and enthusiastic reception. The concert was held 
under the auspices of the Helena Civic Club. 

The Young Men’s Association of Butte was responsible 
for the local appearance of Mabel Kiegelman, of the Chi- 


cago Opera Association and the Boston Grand Opera 
Company, in a song recital at the Broadway Theatre. He 
excellent program included the five arias, Micaela’s (“Car- 
men”), Bizet; “Nobil Signor” (“Les Huguenots”), Meyer- 
beer ; “Caro Nome” (“Rigoletto”), Verdi; “De puis le Jour” 
(“Louise”), Charpentier; “Un bel Di” (“Madume Butter- 
fly”), Puccini, also a number of delightful novelties, all of 
which gave much pleasure to a capacity house. J. G. Jacob- 
son, of San Francisco, was the accompanist. 

The popular program presented by the Butte Concert 
Orchestra, Sunday, gave evidence of the excellent results 
that are being attained by this newly formed organization 
under the leadership of Mr. Gillette, and the insistent ap- 
plause, especially after the very creditable performance of 
Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slave,” was an indication of the 
pride and interest that is being taken by the Butte public 
in its new orchestra. 

Butie’s municipal Shakespeare tercentenary celebration 
included a musical program under the direction of Frances 
Harte-Parks, in which she had the co-operation of the 
High School Orchestra under Hugo Giduz, and of Mina 
Bennetts, supervisor of music in the public schools, accom- 
panist. Mrs. Parks, who is a great favorite throughout 
the State, sang in her charming manner “Who Is Sylvia?” 
and “Hark, Hark, the Lark” (Schubert). 

W. Gifford Nash, head of the piano department of the 


Agricultural College, gave with his pupils an ensemble 
concert at the Montana Hall, Bozeman, and was ably as- 
sisted by A. H. Currier, baritone, who sang the prologue 
to “Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo) and “Dreams,” by Wagner 

The pupils of Ruth Libby, the highly esteemed piano 
teacher of Anaconda, recently gave a very successful re- 
cital in the parlors of the Montana Hotel. 

ELsA MAcPHERSON 





Doctor Damrosch’s Book 


G. Schirmer, Inc., have just issued a new book by 
Frank Damrosch, “Some Essentials in the Teaching of 
Music.” Opening with the premise that “It is doubtful 
whether there is any subject of instruction which is taught 
so carelessly, so ignorantly, so improperly, and by so many 
people who are by nature and by training unfit to teach, 
as music” the author goes on to define in seven concise 
chapters exactly what is essential in one who proclaims 
himself a teacher of music. The book is of undoubted 
value not only to young people about to take up the pro 
fession, but to any teacher who may care to compare his 
own assortment of knowledge with the standard considered 
necessary by a veteran instructor with Dr. Damrosch’s ex- 
perience. 
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NEW YORK PRESS LAUDS 
REINALD WERRENRATH 











Rarely indeed does the New York press, the public and 
musicians enthuse over a singer as they did over the work 
of Reinald Werrenrath, the American baritone, who gave 
his annual recital in Aeolian Hall, Friday evening, April 14. 
A casual glance over his audience revealed the presence of 
such artists as Oscar Seagle, George Hamlin, Evan Will- 
iams, Dan Beddoe, Frederic Martin, H. Reginald Spier, 
Vivian Gosnell, Merle Alcock, Bechtel Alcock, Philip 
Spooner and a host of others all equally interested in the 
young American’s splendid art. 

Appended are some of the enthusiastic notices accorded 
his work in the daily press of the metropolis: 

WERRENRATH’S SONGS CHARM 

Few recitals of the season have been so altogether enjoyable as 
the one given last night in Aeolian Hall by Reinald Werrenrath. 
Mr. Werrenrath is a singer who is today in the very first rank of 
and his recital last night put him a peg 
His voice is one of 


American concert artists, 
ahead of the position he has already attained. 
luscious in quality, uniform throughout its 
perfectly controlled. Mr, Werrenrath is a 
singers apparently even dream 
he is a fine inter 
pretative true imaginative 
power, yet controlled by an impeccab'e taste, Many a singer 
on the concert and operatic stage would do well to attend a recital 
of Mr. Werrenrath’s. They would learn much which they do not 
now know, for this young American baritone’s schooling is of the 
and what he offers is offered in a spirit of reverence for the 
New York April 15, 1916. 


great natural beauty, 
ratige, freely produced, 
singer who possesses what so few 
the art of song. In addition to this, 


artist, a spirit uplifted by 


of today 
possessed of 


best, 
best there is in musical art. Tribune, 

Reinald Werrenrath, a young American baritone, who is a product 
of this country’s teaching, and who has made successive 
in which the growth of his 
Aeolian Hall last night in which 
it plain that he is now to be 


appear 
ances here artistic stature was to be 
observed, gave a song recital in 
he reached a new level and made 
taken as a singer of the first rank. 

In this program, Mr. Werrenrath’s work was notable both for 
his beautiful singing and for the attributes which go to make up a 
finished style in song singing. The fine quality of tone, the notably 
good legato of his style, the breadth and continence of his phrasing, 
all marked off his singing of the Italian music from the ordinary. 
In later songs he disp'ayed a vivid but never unrestrained sense of 
great delicacy of nuance and admirable vitality and 
It was singing such 


the dramatic, 
variety of effects. as is heard only once in a 
as the one that is now 
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even in such a busy season 
New York Times, 


good while, 
rapidiy drawing to a close. 

Judging from the number of singers who stood to hear Reinald 
Werrenrath’s song recital at Aeolian Hall last night, he is as popu- 
lar with his fellow artists as he is with the public. There seems 
to be no concert baritone appearing regularly in this 
capable of singirfk so many different kinds of songs se well as Mr. 
Throughout the recital a refinement of style 
was noticeable. Mr. Werrenrath has a large voice, but he uses 
his fortissimo notes with discretion, His effects are gained more 
by artistic interpretation, by beauty of voice and fine diction, rather 
than by dramatic methods. Nevertheless, 
“Herodiade” aria, he can do dramatic things 
Herald, April 15, 1916. 


country 


Werrenrath. 


as was shown in the 
well.—-New York 


WERRENRATH IS HEARD WITH MUCH PLEASURE 
Onr or tne Best Vocat RecITats oF THE SEASON 

Mr. Werrenrath is a singer well known to New York through his 
recitals and appearances as soloist and for the manifold excellencies 
of his art he enjoys an enviable position among lovers of that 
which is of high accomplishment in the realm of song singing. 
But indeed he could easily be heard more frequently than he is 
wont to be. His program was well designed so as to give 
variety in the expression of styles and characterization in different 
schools, while showing an extended command of resources in diction 
and vocal technic. In its performance he met beautifully the re- 
quirements it made upon him with desirable ease and poise of man- 
ner. His voice was rich, smooth and fluent in tone, warmth of 
coloring and much finish in its general management.—New York 
Sun, April 15, 1916. 

Reinald Werrenrath has definitely passed the stage in which some 
kind of propaganda is a necessary part of a singer's program making. 
Having established himself as a leading American baritone on the 
concert stage, he can afford to limit himself to music of whose 
artistic value he is absolutely convinced. His program at Aeolian 
Hall last evening set a consistently high standard with few conces- 
sions to popular taste, yet no hint of dullness. There were songs 
in Italian, German, French and English, all interpreted with a rate 
distinction of art and voice.—New York Evening Mail, April 15, 
1916. 

Reinald Werrenrath, who gave a recital in Aeolian Hall last night, 
is one of the few singers of the strong sex who knows how to com- 
bine beauty of tonal utterance with the power of expressing emotion, 
He knows, too, how to choose a program of songs that are musically 
interesting as well as suited to his voice—few singers know how to 
do that, The audience showed by its applause that it fully 
appreciated the opportunity to hear so genuine an artist as Reinald 


Werrenrath,—New York Evening Fost, April 15, 1916. 





Walter Leon in Song Recital 


re teas Minn., April 16, 1916. 

An agreeable surprise was in store for the many old 
friends of Walter Leon, who had come to greet the singer 
at his first song recital in his home town after an absence 
of several years of study abroad. The First Methodist 
Church was well filled and the reception and applause were 
most flattering. Mr, Leon’s sympathetic baritone is of fine 
range, clear and strong and especially pleasing in mezza 
In his exacting program he showed himself equal to 
the most diversified moods and styles, with 


voce, 
interpret 


breadth and power in his operatic numbers and depth of 
sentiment in his songs from different nationalities. He 1s 
an excellent linguist, singing French, Italian, German and 
Norwegian with equal ease, which is further enhanced by 
splendid enunciation. He scored with Hammond’s “Im 
wunderschoenen Monat Mai,” which he had to repeat; 
Neupert’s tragically sad “Syng Mig Hjaeme” and Mar- 
shall’s “I Hear You Calling Me,” the audience repeatedly 
asking for more encores. 

The program follows: “Where’er You Walk” (Han- 
del), “Tarantella Napoletana” (Rossini), Three bergerettes 
of the eighteenth century, arranged by Weckerlin, “Bergere 
Legere,” “Jeune Fillette,” “Maman Dites-Moi’’; “Si j’etais 
jardinier” (Chaminade), aria from “Romeo and Juliet” 
(Gounod), “Syng Mig Hjaeme” (Neupert), “Im wunder- 
schoenen Monat Mai” (Hammond), “Gieb mir dein Herz” 
(Hermann), “The Grey Wolf” (Burleigh), “I Hear You 
Calling Me” (Marshall), “Flower Rain” (Loud), “Would 
God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom” (Old Irish folk- 
song, arranged by Page), “The Star” (Rogers), “Thine” 
(Dr. Rhys Herbert) (Minneapolis composer), “Melanie” 
(Coates), aria from “La Boheme” (Puccini). 

Gustav FLAATEN. 





Harriet Story Macfarlane Is 
Popular with the Children 


Harriet Story Macfarlane gave two recitals at the Ma- 
sonic Temple, Flint, Mich., Tuesday afternoon and evening, 
April 18, which delighted young and old alike. Many small 
folks heard her matinee program and for nearly two hours 
lived in the land of elves, fairies and the like, into which 
they were led, Pied Piper-like, through Mrs. Macfarlane’s 
witchery in children song interpretations. Parents and 
teachers were also present and were not at all averse to 
becoming children again in imagination and enjoying the 
program also. These were Mrs. Macfarlane’s numbers 

“The Spring, the Spring” (White), Stories of Trees and 
Turtle, “My Shadow” (Hadley), “Elf-Man” (Wells), 
“Three Chestnuts” (Page), “Pine Tree” (Woodman), 
“Violets, Dandelion, Echo, Bees’ (Barbour), “Camel’s 
Hump” (Kipling-German), “Piggies” (Old Irish), “Niggle- 
Naggle-Ney” (Rose), “Rough and Tumble” (Loomis), 
“If | Had a Dolly” (Lohr), “Jap Doll” (Gaynor), “I Love 
the Old Doll Best” (Gaynor), “The Elephant’s Trunk” 
(Kipling-German), “Vacation” (Bartlett), “The Good Lit- 
tle Boy” (Pease), “The Circus Bear” (Burton), “The Baby 
Lion” (Moore), “See-Saw” (Crowe). 

With the exception of one or two numbers, Mrs. Mac- 
farlane chose her evening program almost entirely from 
Amer‘can composers, as the appended numbers show: “My 
Heart Ever Faithful” (Bach), “Don Fatale” from “Don 
Carlos” (Verdi), “I’ve Been Roaming” (Horn), “The 
Pipes of Gordon’s Men” (Hammond), “The Low Backed 
Car” (Hammond), “The Wearing of the Green” (Tradi- 
ditional), “Call Me No More” (Cadman), “Ho! Ye War- 
riors—Wigwam and Tepee” (Cadman), “The Great Win1 
Shakes the Breadfruit Leaf” (Cadman), “I Hear a Thrush 
at Eve” (Cadman), “Dawn in the Desert” (Ross), “Night 
in the Desert” (Ross), “Wind Song” (Rogers), “Where 
My Caravan Has Rested” (Lohr), “The Bitterness of 
(Dunn), “Ships That Pass in the Night” (Stephen- 
son), “Summer Rain” (Schneider), “If You Would Love 
Me” (MacDermid), “The Lark Now Leaves His Watery 
Nest” (Parker), “When I Bring to You Colored Toys” 
(Carpenter), “Don’t Caére” (Dorsetshire dialect) (Car- 
penter). 

Mrs. Macfarlane gave numbers on A Children’s Even- 
ing program of the sixth meeting of the Fine Arts Society 
of Detroit, on April 13, at the Wayne County Medical 
Building, as follows: “There Never Was a Queen Like 
Balkis,” “The Camel’s Hump” (from “Just So Songs and 
Stories”) (words by Rudyard Kipling, music by Edward 
German), “The Elf-Man” (Wells), “The Good Little Boy” 
(Pease), “I Love the Old Doll Best” (Gaynor), Harriet 
Story Macfarlane; lantern slide reproductions of illustra- 
tions in the volume entitled “Improving Songs for Anxious 
Children” (permission of G. Schirmer, publisher), music, 
words and pictures by John and Rue Carpenter, songs ren- 
dered by Harriet Story Macfarlane, William G. Lerchen; 
impersonation of song characters in the Carpenter volume: 
Maria Glutton, Mrs. Hedley V. Richardson; Stout, Dr 
Earl C. Barkley; Good Ellen, Margery Russel; Red Hair, 
Joseph N. Krolik; Careless Children, Florence Cushman; 
Practising, Harold H. Armstrong; Brother, Charles 
L’Hommedieu; Vanity, Norma Meyer; accompanist, Caro- 
lyn M. Bentley; “Rag Doll’s Lullaby” (Barrett), Florenc: 
Cushman, Rag Doll, Mark W. Stevens. 

Mrs. Macfarlane’s accompanist is Lillian Lachman Silver 


Love” 





Use the Musical Courier 


Fortunes are not made by finding ideas, but by finding 
markets for them. A teacher with 50 per cent. ideas and 
only 50 per cent, market does more good and earns more 
than one with 100 per cent. ideas and no market. Utilize 
the modern methods of increasing your market —-The Mu- 
sic Student. 
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MUNCIE IS ON THE WAY TO 
REAL MUSICAL PROGRESS 


Various Factions Are Going to Unite for Tonal Devel- 
opment—Cadman and Tsianina Redfeather, Also 
Zoellner Quartet Among Leading Attractions 
of Season 








Muncie, Ind., April 20, 1916. 

Once upon a time Muncie was on the musical map, ac- 
cording to traditions handed down since “the good old 
days.” This season an effort has been made to restore to 
the city her former place and prestige, so that the name 
“Musical Muncie” would no longer be a byword—a joke— 
among those familiar with the local musical situation. It 
has been rather uphill work, but it has brought some re- 
sults, and now the outlook for next season is brighter than 
it has been for many years. 

“The sentiment in favor of a musical movement has in- 
creased.” Several months ago the Musica. Courter 
quoted the preceding sentence from the Muncie Press and 
treated it as a joke. (It does sound funny, doesn’t it?) 
It was suggested that “at this rate of progress somebody 
in Muncie is likely to forget himself and buy a talking 
machine one of these days—on instalments.” (By the 
way, Muncie has seven music houses, or music depart- 
ments in stores, each of which sells talking machines and 
various musical instruments and does a big business.) 

It is not to be wondered at that outsiders should judge 
Muncie to be unprogressive musically—she cannot be ac- 
cused of being behind the times commercially—but if they 
realized what obstacles musical missionaries have had to 
encounter here they would appreciate the advancement 
that has been made, and perhaps pat them on the back, 
figuratively speaking. 

The editor of the Muncie Press music page has tried 
in various ways to awaken local musical pride. She has 
counseled and cajoled, chided and derided, and she has 
been exasperated at times because nothing more substan- 
tial that “sentiment” resulted. 

But it seems absolutely necessary for certain persons to 
become saturated with “sentiment” before they will get 
down to business, Now all sorts of plans—which will be 
divulged later—are being made for next season. 

Not many places the size of Muncie, which has a popu- 
lation of at least 40,000, including the suburbs, which are 
in reality a part of the city, can boast of such an array of 
musical talent as can this wideawake city. Besides the 
many capable music teachers permanently located here, a 
number of well known instructors who come from Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis and Fort Wayne once or twice a week, 
have large classes of earnest music students. With such 
an abundance of musical material to work with some- 
thing unusual should be accomplished. Look out for 
Muncie! 

Matinee Musicale Brings Cadman and the Zoellners 

The concerts given this season have been more success- 
ful than any heard here in recent years. ‘Those under 
the auspices of the Matinee Musicale have been unusual- 
ly well attended. Early in December this organization 
brought to Muncie Charles Wakefield Cadman and 
Princess Tsianina Redfeather, who completely won their 
audience by their art and charm of personality. Later, 
the Zoellner Quartet delighted another large audience. 

Paul Hyde Davies Sings American Songs 
The last artist recital given under the auspices of the 


Matinee Musicale took place last Tuesday evening at the 


High Street M. E. Church. Paul Hyde Davis, tenor, fur- 
nished a program consisting almost entirely of selections 
by American composers. He was ably assisted by Mary 
Ludington at the piano. A group of songs by Oley Speaks 
and another by Cadman were given special prominence. 
Compositions of Clough-Leighter, Clay, Peycke, Sander- 
son, Salter and Allitson were presented. In addition, he 
sang the recitative and aria “Comfort Ye My People,” 
“Every Valley Shall Be Exalted,” from “The Messiah,” 
and “Vesti la Giubba,” from “Pagliacci.” Jn his inter- 
pretations he displayed intelligence, temperament and 
poise. His voice is typically Welsh in quality—melodious 
and rich. 

In a recent number of the Musicat Courter Byron 
Hagel expressed the opinion that “a good tenor is the 
rarest of all vocal birds.” Well, Mr. Davies demonstrated 
conclusively that he is one of the “rare birds,” for he took 
high A and B flat, in full and mezza-voce, without making 
a “desperate leap” for them or making up a face. 

Enterprising Women 

Often women display more  stick-to-it-iveness than do 
men. Take, for instance, the musicians of Muncie. The 
Apollo Club, a choral association composed of men, which 
used to be very active, went to pieces a few years ago. 
Several other choral organizations, composed of both 
men and women, have given up the struggle for existence. 
But throughout the vicissitudes of time the Matinee Musi- 
cale, the membership of which is made up of women, has 
bravely stuck—in a rut. But it has meant something to 


be able to stick it out. Persistence and newly awakened 
enthusiasm are having their reward this season. The 
president, Mrs. Ray Johnson, is a hustler and deserves 
much credit for the part she has played. 

At present it appears that musicians of both sexes and 
various factions—the most formidable obstacles of Mu- 
sical Muncie—are going to unite to make Muncie musical. 
But there, I almost “let the cat out of the bag,” thereby 
displaying a weakness which is supposed to be a peculiar- 
ly feminine trait. MARGUERITE GROULEFF. 





CARL FIQUE CONDUCTS IN BROOKLYN 


Katherine Noack Fiqué Scores in Franz von Suppe’s 
Comic Opera “Boccaccio” 





Under the able guidance of Carl Fiqué the Brooklyn 
Quartet Club gave a fine performance of Franz von Suppé’s 
comic opera, “Boccaccio,’ on Monday evening, April 24, at 
Prospect Hall, Brooklyn. 

Katherine Noack Fiqué, in the role of Boccaccio, pre- 
sented a charming figure. Her artistic work, both vocally 
and dramatically, won much favor. 

The other participants were: Pietro, Prince of Pa‘ermo, 
Max Koeppe, Jr.; Leonetto, a student, Hermann Langhorst ; 
Lotteringhi, a cooper, Wilhelm Xanten; Isabella, his wife, 
Helen Becht; Lambertuccio, a grocer, Max Koeppe; Pero- 
neila, his wife, Carrie Fischer; Fiamet‘a, their adopted 
daughter, Edna Meinken; Scalza, a barber, Frederick Petri; 
Peatrice, his wife, Emma Renz; Donna Jancofiere, Mathilde 
Radlauer; Beppo, her son, Walter Roesing; Fratelli, a 
bookseller, Robert Henke; Fresco, an apprentice, Herman 
Krieger ; Checco, a beggar, Conrad Reitz. 

A large orchestra and chorus under the direction of Carl 
Fiqué rendered valuable service and Mr. Fiqué is worthy 
of much praise for having brought this performance to a 
high point of perfection. 

The attendance was large and the applause enthusiastic. 





ORPHEUS CLUB MUSIC LEADS 
IN PHILADELPHIA WEEK 


~ Ph 'ladelphia, Pa., April 21, 1916. 

The regular concerts of the orchestra were omitted this 
weck, leaving the final concert of the Orpheus Club as the 
principal event of the week. Mabel Garrison, the capable 
young soprano whom Philadelphia heard first when she 
substitufed for Florence Hinkle at the recent perform- 
ances of the Mahler symphony, was the soloist. As on 
her previous appearances, her work was enthusiastically 
applauded. She sang several pleasing operatic selections 
and a group of five numbers chosen largely from contem- 
porary composers, Ellis Clark Hammann, the pianist, was 
one of the efficient assisting artists, 

Mason Recital Attracts Widely 

J. Helffenstein Mason, the capable vocalist, gave a recital 
at the Twentieth Century Club of Lansdowne last Tues- 
day afternoon, which attracted a large audience of the 
most prominent musical workers and lovers in all Dela- 
ware County as well as a large group from this city. 

The “Ella giammai m’amo” from Verdi’s “Don Carlo,” 
Schubert’s “Death and the Maiden,” Tschaikowsky’s 
“Warum,” and three operatic selections were the principal 
offerings of the recitalist. They were all sung in a finely 
spirited style, with uncommon skill and a large reserve 
of power. Herman Sandby, cellist, was the assisting artist 
and Mrs. Herbert B. Evans furnished the accompaniments. 


H. P. Q. 





Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Warning 


Los Angeles, Cal., April 20, 1916. 
Editor Musical Courier: 

What is to become of the poor American composer ? 

I went to buy music paper here the other day and 
found it had gone up to three sheets for 10 cents against 
the old price of two and three for 5 cents. 

When a fellow writes an opera for practise every once 
in a while (I did not say for production) ; and uses some 
three to four hundred sheets per opus, you can see what a 
hardship it will be. 

Seriously, though, I should just like to ask why American 
publishers depend on Germany for its supply of music 
manuscript paper. Have we not paper and presses in this 
country? ‘Does not the quality of our printing equal that 
of a foreign country? 

Today as I write this, a break with Germany is possible. 
If diplomatic relations are broken, the music trades will 
suffer more than ever. Why should the American music 
publishers not show their independence in the matter of 
making substitutes for such things as “music paper made 
in Germany?” But that is merely a single inconsequential 
item. Perhaps you can think of some others. 

Cordially yours, 
C. W. CapMAN. 




















There are names 

in every language 
that stand for some- 
thing definite— that 
bring up a picture 
as effectively asa 
long description. 
Hercules and Sam- 
son—these mean 
strength, Napoleon 
stands for military 
genius. He who re- 
flects fashioniscalled 
a Beau Brummel. 
People have come'to 
see a symbol in the 
name 


Pianos 


The very sound of 
the word suggests 
the sturdiness of a 
house of musical 
genius and crafts- 
manship, datingback 
to the workshop in 
which Jonas Chicker- 
ing made his first 
piano. ‘The leader 
always, recognized 
by musical authori- 
ties through the de- 
cades, this noble in- 
strument represents 
today, as ever, the 
highest development 
of a piano. 








CHICKERING & SONS 


Boston, Mass. 


Established 1823 


Pianos and Players 


Division of American Piano Co. 
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MARCELLA CRAFT SINGS AT IMPRESSIVE 
SUNRISE EASTER SERVICE ON SUMMIT 
OF MOUNT RUBIDOUX IN CALIFORNIA 


Distinguished Soprano Thrills Early Morning Throng by Her Voice and Art—A 
Remarkable Assemblage on the Mountain—Thousands Make Annual Easter 
Pilgrimage to Riverside to Participate in Open Air Song and Praise Service 

















Riverside, Cal., April 23, 1916. 

\n Easter service at sunrise on the top of a mountain! 
Could anything be more inspiring? We thought not, as 
we stepped from the door at 4 o'clock, just as the dawn 
was etching the eastern mountain tops with silvery blue, 
The moon, on the wane, was still shining overhead, but 
the thousands of starry lights about the little city showed 
a stir of preparation. Indeed, the unusual movement had 
continued throughout the night and now a procession of 
cars wound about the* mountain side like a huge 
into the night 


motor 
luminous ribbon and reached miles out 
People were gathering from all directions and passing uj; 
the dozen or more trails to the top of Rubidoux Moun- 
The pleasant sound of hushed voices, with now 
laugh or a clear call, greeted us at 
As the light grew, the interest and 
The lighted 


tain 
and then a silvery 
every turn of the way. 
the thrill of it all sharpened almost to pain. 
cross at the summit flamed out over the valley, grew paler 
as the pageant of the rising sun advanced, the people came 
in thousands upon thousands, until, from a vantage point 
near the top, it was as though all the people of the world 
were coming to the mountain top to praise the risen Lord. 

Arrived at the crest of the mountain the crowds became 
singularly still and a hush as of expectancy filled the air. 
The people took their places softly, with here and there 
a smiling nod of greeting to other pilgrims, some of them 
earlier arrivals. Many had kept vigil upon the slopes all 
through the night, and softly purring automobiles were 
bringing others to a point not far distant, then taking their 
way foot of the hill. 

Quickly the light on the cross paled, the East grew rosy, 
and as the first ray of the rising sun flung itself across 
the waiting sky the strains of the “Holy City,” played upon 
the cornet by Gustave Hilverkus, rang out above the mul- 
titudes. And as the sun's rays fell upon the tio of the 
cross the people burst forth into song, “In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory.” 

When the hymn ended, the people, led by the Reverend 
B. F, Cunningham, softly breathed the Lord’s Prayer, and 


then arose the lovely voice of our own Marcella Craft in 


to the 


that wonderfully impressive charge to the people found in 
“Elijah,” “Hear Ye, Israel.” Miss Craft's beautifully 
clear voice and her authoritative delivery wove a spell over 
the multitude which was only broken by the responsive 
reading that followed, led by J. M. Davidson. 

As the reverent voices of the readers ceased, Miss Craft 
sang again, giving the air, “Come Unto Me,” from “The 
Messiah.” This was the climax of the morning. Never 
have I heard anything more lovely and absolute'y flawless 
than this melody as sung by Marcella Craft on this mem- 
orable Unconsciously assuming an attitude of 
devotion, her whole personality radiated a spirituality al- 


morning. 


most unearthly, while her voice, smooth, rich, and vibrant 
with feeling, wrought its will upon the hearts of the listen- 
ing throng. 

Van Dyke's Air” 
great beauty and depth of appreciation by George Os- 


“God of the Open was read with 


borne, who bas been for two years leading man in the 
“Mission Play,” at San Gabriel. When Miss Craft had 
sung Dudley Buck’s “Fear Not Ye, O Israel,” with great 
impressiveness, the people rose and sang “There’s a Wide- 
ness in God’s Mercy,” afterward closing the service with 
the “Doxology.” 

We wended our way down the hill with a great uplift 
in our souls, this service seeming large enough to last the 
whole year through. 

Some History of the Service 

About ten years ago Jacob Riis, then on a visit to River- 
side, drove to the top of Mount Rubidoux in company 
with Frank Miller, master of the Glenwood Mission Inn, 


and stood at the foot of the cross which had been erected 
upon its highest point and dedicated a few days before 
to Father Junipero Serra (founder of the missions of Cali- 
fornia) in recognition of his long life of sacrifice and 
service. Standing there, with the thought of the good 
this one man had accomplished, and the impress his vision 
had left upon the part of the world in which he had 
lived, Mr. Riis said to Mr. Miller what a fitting thing it 
would be if the people might make an Easter pilgrimage 
to this spot, no matter what religious faith they might 
profess, and renew within themselves the thought of love 
and service which had been the motive power in this re- 


Maurice Aronson’s New Address 
From May 1 to September 15, Maurice Aronson, the 
Chicago pianist and instructor, and his wife, the Russian 
concert pianist, Vera Kaplun-Aronson, will be located at 
888 Oak street, Winnetka, IIL, the charming and delightful 


MAURICE ARONSON. 


North Shore summer resort on Lake Michigan. Mr 
Aronson has leased there a very attractive cottage, where 
he will have his summer studio and conduct his summer 
classes. A more detailed announcement will: appear soon 
in the Musicat Courter. 





Max Wellerson’s Pupils’ Recital 


On Sunday afternoon, April 30, Max Wellerson gave a 
pupils’ recital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, 
before a large and friendly audience. One of the interest- 
ing features of this recital was the appearance of Mildred 
and Eugenia Wellerson, five years old (twin sisters), ina 
duet, air and variations for violin and cello, by Beethoven, 
and Mildred Wellerson’s performance on the cello of 
Gabriel Marie’s “La Cinquantaine.” 

The following program was presented in its entirety: 
Concerto in D, first movement (Haydn), Florence Lesser 


markable man’s life. The thought expressed awoke re- 
sponse in the heart of the “Master of the Inn” and the 
next Easter saw a little company assembled at the foot 
of the cross in the early dawn for a service of praise and 
prayer. Time passed and the pilgrim band grew in num- 
bers until there is scarcely room enough on the mountain 
top to hold the thousands that come from the North, the 
South, the East and the West; from every clime and nation 
—all to join in the simple service that remains nearly the 
same as on that Easter morn.ng ten years ago. 


Violinist and Pianist with Riverside Club 

Madeleine Barnes Childs, violinist, and Mrs. Leroy 
Simms, pianist, of Riverside, had each a part in the April 
program of “The Spinet,” the musical club of Redlands. 
Mrs. Childs is a masterly player and her work was great- 
ly appreciated. Mrs. Simms was also very successful with 
her numbers. Other participants were Helen Wellman, so- 
prano, and Gladys Osborne, accompanist. 


Oratorio Society Does Good Work in “Elijah” 

A splendid success was achieved by the oratorio society 
in a recent presentation of “Elijah,” under the able direc- 
tion of E, D. Keck. The singing of the chorus was re- 
markably good in tonal quality, power, shading, phrasing 
and enunciation. The soloists were all satisfactory and 
contributed their share to the successful evening. They 
were: Helen Newcomb, soprano; Virgie Lee Moore, con- 
rralto, and J. B. Poulin, tenor, all of Los Angeles, and 
John Cumming, baritone, of Riverside. 

Maupe T., HAMMonp. 


(accompanied by her teacher) ; “Air de Ballet” (Massenet), 
Gertrude Novasky; impromptu (Reinhold), Beatrice: Cap- 
lan; air and variation, duet for violin and cello (Bee- 
thoven), Mildred and Eugenia Wellerson (twin s‘sters) ; 
“Valse Brillante” (Moszkowski), Ruth Presser; “Butter- 
flies” (Lege), Ruth Mestel; sonata, op. 49, first movement 
(Beethoven), Frances Eichel; “Mazurka de Concert” 
(Godard), Frieda Schaffer; “La Cinquantane,” cello solo 
(Gabriel Marie), M:ldred Wellerson; rhapsody, No. 11 
(Liszt), Anna Goldberg; “March Militaire” (Schubert), 
Pauline Lesser and Helen Covich. 





LARGEST ENGLISH 
OPERA ENTERPRISE 


Aborn Brothers to Give Tri-City Opera in the Ver- 
nacular—An Ample Repertoire 


Milton and Sargen: Aborn, managing directors of the 
Ahorn Opera Company, will have three companies in the 
field simultaneously during the month of May, one in Bal- 
timore, one in Pittsburgh and one in the Bronx. There 
will be an aggregate chorus of 200 and the con- 
ductors are Josef Pasternack, Max Fichandler and Ig- 
nacio del Castillo. The repertoire will include “Madame 
Butterfly,” “Aida,” “Trovatore,” “Carmen,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Lucia,” “Martha,” “Faust” and “Tales of Hoffmann.” 
The solo artis:s will include some of those who sang in 
the recent season of the company in Brooklyn, with addi- 
tional ones, and the principal artists will be moved from 
one city to axother, appearing in each city in roles in 
which they are seen at their best. 

This probably is the largest single enterprise of opera 
in English ever undertaken in America. 





Rubinstein Club’s White Breakfast, May 6 


On Saturday, May 6, the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president, will give its twelfth annual 
White Breakfast in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. After the reception and break- 
fast there will be a “Shakespearean Revel,” in which a 
number of excellent artists and professional dancers will 
participate. Arrangements are about complete and those 
who are in a position to know say that it will be the finest 
White Breakfast given by this organization. 





Bergen, Norway, is the most northerly city in Europe 
to be the birthplace of a famous composer, Grieg. Catania, 
Sicily, is the most southerly birthplace of a European com- 
poser, Bellini. Weidenwang, Germany, where Gluck was 
born, is exactly half way between Bergen and Catania. 
Bach’s Eisenach is just a little north of the middle, 
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MARCELLA CRAFT, 


At the foot of the cross, 
crowning the summit 


of Rubidoux. 
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MULTITUDE ASSEMBLED AT SUNRISE 
EASTER SERVICE, 


An Enjoyable Event Held 
at the Cosmopolitan Club 


David Hochstein, violinist, and Mme. Le Fontenay, 
known in private life as Mrs. Philippe Coudert, attracted 
a large audience to the Cosmopolitan Club, New York, 
Monday afternoon, April 24, where they were heard in a 
very enjoyable program, 


Eva Swain’s Recent Appearances 


Eva Swain, danseuse of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany for many years, has been doing considerable work 
this past season and attaining notable success in her pro- 
fession. Among her recent engagements have been those 
in the “Veiled Prophet Ball” at St. Louis, at the Damrosch 
symphony concert and Actors’ Fund benefit. 











Henri van Praag Provides Delightful 
Sunday Evening Concert 


Henri vai Praag, conductor and violin soloist at the 
Knickerbocker Hotel, New York, gave a delightful pro- 
gram on Sunday evening, April 20, before a large and ap- 
preciative audience. His playing of romance in C, by 
Tours, was a decided treat after which he received an 
encore. Other well received numbers by the orchestra 
were the “Mignon” overture, Thomas, and “Fantasia,” “La 


Bohéme,” by Puccini-Ganuri. 





Rose Tracy, a Talented Soprano 


Rose Tracy, of Baltimore, Md., coloratura soprano, who 
has been studying for the past year with Oscar Saenger in 
New York, is the possessor of a delightful voice. A suc- 
cessful career is predicted for Miss Tracy. 


Beatrice Mayer Is Winning Favor 


Beatrice Mayer, soprano, has been doing considerable 
concert work this past season and accordingly has been 
making a favorable reputation. Her voice is of exceptional 
quality and her enunciation clear and distinct. 





No sane person for a moment would expect to under- 
stand a speech in Chinese, if he did not know the language, 








DESCENDING THE MOUNTAIN AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE IMPRESSIVE SERVIC! 


MARCELLA CRAFT SINGS AT SUNRISE EASTER SERVICE ON MOUNT 
RUBIDOUX AT RIVERSIDE, CAL. 





yet, strange as it may seem, we find millions of people not 
only expecting to understand music without knowing any- 


thing about it, but even naively venturing to pass criticism 


on both music and performers.—The Music Student 











RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 
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MEZZO SOPRANO 
Now on tour with New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 1916-17 


Personal address: 11 Gordon Ave., Haverford, Pa. 


MME. CARRIE BRIDEWELL 


CELEBRATED CONTRALTO. 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York. 





Management: 
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SEASON 1916-1917 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago, Ill. 
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Metropolitan Opera Available tor Concert and Oratorio 
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Eugene Cowles’ List of Engagements 
Filled During 1915-16 Season 


The Eugene Cowles Quartet has filled many excellent 
engagements during this season, notable among them being 
at the home of Judge E. H. Gary; at a dinner given to 
Ex-President Taft by the St. George’s Club, Staten [sland, 
N. Y.; at the Hamilton Club, Brooklyn; at Mrs. W. 
Pulitzer’s “Bal Masque” at Hotel Plaza, New York City; 
banquet of the Dry Dock Association, Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City; and many others. 

Thursday evening, April 27, the quartet sang for the 
Metal Trades Association at Hotel Astor, New York City, 
where Mr. Cowles sang the “Armorer’s Song,” from 
“Robin Hood,” over the telephone to the association in 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Cowles’ teaching season also has been very success- 
ful. He has also appeared in recitals of his own songs: 
November 19, 1915, for the Theatre Arts Assembly, at 
Hotel Astor, New York; November 28, for the Pleiades 
Club, at Hotel Brevoort, New York; his own concert on 


EUGENE COWLES 


Basso 


December 6, at Hotel McAlpin, New York, and December 
8, at a concert of the Amity Chapter, R. A. M., in Carnegie 
Hall, New York; December 14, at a dinner given by the 
British Universities Club, at Hotel Brevoort; December 
26, organ recital at Aurora Grata Cathedral, Brooklyn; 
December 28, smoker of the Traffic Club, at Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria; January 14, 1916, Scottish concert at the 
Amsterdam Opera House, New York; January 21, return 
engagement for the Theatre Arts Assembly, at Hotel As- 
tor; January 24, Scottish concert in Torrington, Conn.; 
February 17, return engagement for the British Universi- 
ties Club, at Hotel Brevoort; March 7, for the Caledonia 
Society at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn; March 17, 

return engagement for the British 
March 24, Scottish concert, in Terrace Garden, New 


second 
Club; 
York. 

In addition to these engagements, Mr. Cowles did con- 
siderable masonic work, both in New York and Brooklyn. 





Seidel Rovner’s Unique Concert 


On Saturday evening, April 22, an event, unique in the 
annals of New York’s musical life, occurred at Carnegie 
Hall. It was designated as Seidel Rovner’s concert, and 
the average musician reading these words would have no 
idea of their importance in Hebraic musical and religious 
circles. Seidel Rovner is probably the greatest Hazzan- 
composer-conductor of today, and this was his only public 
concert in this city previous to his departure for his native 
Russia. Hazzan is the Hebrew term for cantor, and Seidel 
Rovner was not content to remain simply a cantor, but he 
has composed some yery beautiful works for chorus and 
solo. On Saturday evening the program of his works in- 
cluded “Hallelujah,” “A Psalm of David,” “Mikdash Meleh 
Kabolath Sabbath,” “Ohavti,” “Hallelu Eth Adonoi Kol 
Goyim” and “Adonoi Moloh Yirgazu Amim.” Of these, 
the “Psalm of David” was a work of remarkable beauty, 
and as sung by the chorus of half a hundred voices it was 
replete with religious fervor. The work which followed 
began with a soprano solo, sung unaccompanied, and in- 
deed a major portion of this work is practically without aid 
from the orchestra, “Ohavti” is acclaimed by many of 
Seidel Rovner’s admirers as his masterpiece, and it is un- 


Universities. 


doubtedly a work which is worthy to rank with the best 
among similar choral works. As sung by this selected 
chorus, which is composed of voices of unusual beauty and 
volume, the work contained many moments of intense 
interest. 

A large and very enthusiastic audience applauded the 
venerable musician to such a degree that at the conclusion 
of each number he was accorded a genuine ovation. 





CLARENCE BIRD TO PLAY 
WITH ORCHESTRA 


Pianist Will Perform Amended Version of Rubinstein 
Concerto 


Clarence Bird has been engaged as soloist with the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, 
for its concert in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Satur- 
day evening, May 29. This will be Mr. Bird’s fourth im- 
portant New York appearance since his American debut 
last November at one of the Biltmore Morning Musicales. 
He will play the Rubinstein D minor piano concerto. 

In connection with this beautiful but neglected concerto 
it would perhaps be interesting to note that Mr. Bird makes 
various changes in it which, after its publication, were 
decided upon by Rubinstein and showed by him to his life- 
long friend Leschetizky, who, in turn, transraitted them 
to his pupil, Clarence Bird. These changes consist in the 
placing and amplifying of certain chords and harmonics, 
alteration of cadenzas, added octaves and similar effects. 


A Busy Season for Rhodes 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr., the tenor in whom Pittsburgh feels 
a special pride, is very busy these days fulfilling engage- 
ments and re-engagements. On April 10, Mr. Rhodes ap- 
peared as soloist with the Connellsville (Pa.) Military 
Band before an audience of over 5,000 peop!e and scored 
an unqualified success. “Mr. Rhodes,” according to the 
Connellsville News, “repeated his success of a year ago, 
again demonstrating that he is complete master of his fine 
tenor voice. The richness, remarkable sweetness and 
power of his splendid voice immediately impressed them- 
selves. It is doubtful if ever a more satisfactory soloist 

was heard here.” 

On April 14, Mr. Rhodes 
months at Aspinwall, Pa., enjoying a success which prom: 
ises well for future engagements. The reason for his un- 
varying success is stated in the Wellsville (Ohio) Union, 
which states: “With a voice of rare beauty, fine expres- 
sion, and sonority of tone, he has combined perfect diction 
and a splendid stage presence. His voice was always un- 
der perfect control and he may rightly be called a natural 
as well as a rare tenor.” Another sentence in the Union 
reads: “We are very glad to announce a return of this pop- 
ular singer the 1st of May, and it is sure there will be 
another crowded house to greet him.” And this is indica- 
tive of the attitude which Mr. Rhodes’ work ever pro- 
vokes. 

Other April dates for this artist include appearances 
April 17 at a concert at the Knights of Columbus Club- 
house, Pittsburgh; April 19, at the Bellevue M. E. Church; 
April 23, a matinee concert at Greensburg, Pa.; April 24, 
at Wilkinsburg, Pa.; April 25, an appearance at Canton, 
Ohio, with the Ladies’ Chorus and May Peterson, soprano, 
when “Undine” was the work performed; April 27, with 
the Union Chorus of Youngstown, Ohio, in a performance 
of “Pinafore”; and April 29, before the Pittsburgh Ath- 
letic Association. May 1 and 2 he is to appear with the 
Monday Music Club of Sewickley, Pa., and May 4 he is 
booked to appear as soloist at a concert to be given in the 
ballroom of the new William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


gave his third concert in two 





Jessie Fenner Hill in Saratoga 


Beginning about June 15, Jessie Fenner Hill will transfer 
her field of activities for the summer months from the 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York, to Balston 
Lake, Saratoga Springs, N. Y, where she will teach a lim- 
ited number of advanced pupils. 

Mme. Hill, who has developed a number of excellent 
singers, is well established and favorably known in New 
York. Among her pupils who appeared in public during the 
past season in the metropolis and elsewhere are Lulu 
Oterson, J. Adele Puster, Julia M. Silvers, Catherine F. 
Brown, Julia Hermann, Isobel G. Klemyer, Mabel F. 
Fowks, Marie Zayonchkowski and Michael Zazulak. 





When the German talks of symphonies, he means Beetho- 
ven; the two names are for him one and indivisible—his © 
joy, his pride. As Italy has its Naples, France its Revolu- 
tion, England its navigation, so Germany has its Beethoven 
symphonies.—Schumann. 
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PITTSBURGH TO HAVE OPERATIC 
PERFORMANCES IN THE OPEN 
Metropolitan Opera Singers and Orchestra with Artur 


Bodanzky, Will Assist—Mrs. Hite in Recital— 
Knotts Returns—Frisch Copeland Concert 








Pittsburgh, April 25, 1916. 

Pittsburgh is to inaugurate grand opera in the open, and 
on the evening of June 28 a Metropolitan cast will produce 
Wagner’s “Siegfried” upon a great outdoor stage in Forbes 
Field. 

On Saturday afternoon, June 10, choruses of 1,000 chil- 
dren from the grade schools and 500 adults from the even- 
ing schools, directed by Will Earhart, director of music 
in the public schools, together with Johanna Gadski, Lila 
Robeson and Clarence Whitehill, will sing at the festival 
concert, assisted by the Metropolitan Opera House or- 
chestra of 100 pieces. 

Artur Bodanzky, the noted conductor, will direct the or- 
chestra for the “Siegfried” performance, Thursday even- 
ing, and also for the orchestral numbers Saturday after- 
noon. 

This performance of “Siegfried” will be similar to that 
given in the Harvard Stadium last year, and will inaugu- 
rate in Pittsburgh the “Siegfried” festival, of which the 
choral concert will mark the closing. The cast will be com- 
posed of well known singers, This performance will, no 
doubt, be an unequaled event in the history of opera in 
Pittsburgh, and the choral concert will be no less memo- 
rable in the history of local chorus work, while the mu- 
sic in Pittsburgh schools will be brought before the pub- 
Lic, not only in Pittsburgh, but also throughout our land 
in a manner that will elevate it to the plane it should hold. 

It is hoped that the Pittsburgh Festival Association, or- 
ganized by William C. Hamilton, who is managing the 
“Siegfried” performance, will be a permanent organization 
and through which Pittsburghers will have an opportunity 
to hear the best in the way of music that our country can 
offer and to arouse such intense interest that a Pittsburgh 
orchestra will again be installed, 

Bess Hammond Hite Pleases in Recital 

Monday evening, April 17, Beveridge Webster presented 
Bess Hammond Hite, pianist, in a recital at Conservatory 
Hall. The program included only the works of Chopin. 
Mrs. Hite, who is an artist-pupil of Mr. Webster, is a resi- 
dent of Johnstown, Pa., where she has a large class, and 
is also a member of the faculty of the Pittsburgh Con- 
servatory. Her playing shows careful study and memo- 
rizing, but the light numbers, with the exception of the 
“Funeral March,” were the most appreciated. 

Richard Knotts Guest of Mme. Schumann-Heink 

Richard Knotts, baritone, recently returned from his 
third Middle West tour, where he has established an ex- 
cellent following. He was again heard in Chicago, and 
while there was a guest of Mme. Schumann-Heink in her 
home on Michigan avenue. 

Frisch-Copeland Concert 

Wednesday evening, April 5, concluded the Lenten con- 
certs in the ballroom of the William Penn Hotel. The 
program was presented by Povla Frisch, the Danish so- 
prano, and George Copeland, pianist. 

Mme. Frisch’s voice is flexible and clear, and shows vol- 
ume of power and beautiful pianissimo. Her songs were 
well selected and rendered in an artistic manner, 

Mr. Copeland has been heard in Pittsburgh but once 
previous to this occasion, but has distinguished himself by 
remarkable liquid beauty of tone and power. Mr. Cope- 
land interprets Debussy with exceptional ability, and it was 
in the numbers by this composer that he was at his best. 


H. E. W. 





Francis Rogers’ Activities 





The waning musical season finds Francis Rogers still 
busy with his concert and pedagogic work. May 2 he was 
booked to sing in Groton, Mass.; May 3 in New Haven, 
Conn.; May 10 in Orange, N. J.; and May 13 in Exeter, 
N. H. In addition to his many concert activities this ex- 
cellent baritone singer has a large class of pupils. This 
class will keep him busy until the middle of June, when 
he will close his studios and go to North East Harbor, 
Me., where he will spend the summer. During the warm 
weather he will do but a limited amount of teaching in 
addition to fulfilling some concert engagements. A por- 
tion of his “recreation” period he intends to devote to the 
preparation of his programs for next season. 


How seldom do we meet with a proper amount of sym- 
pathy and knowledge, honesty and courage, in a critic, four 
qualities which he ought to possess. It is therefore very 
sad for the realm of music that criticism in so many re- 
spects so useful should often be the occupation of heads 
by no means gifted with these qualities.-—Bach. 
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A new department to be known as 
the Information Bureau of this paper, 
has been started, in which its readers 
will be rendered service, free of 
charge, in the matter of supplying 
them with data and facts useful to 
them in a professional way. Some of 
the points covered will be: 


I. To give such information as will 
facilitate the securing of engagements 
by artists and their managers. 


II. To be of service to clubs and 
local managers in putting them in 
touch with the sources through which 
they may secure musical attractions at 
the price they wish to pay. 


III. To furnish information to clubs 
and local managers regarding the ac- 
tivities of artists. 


IV. To give data on concerts every- 
where and on the performers who 
take part. 


V. To supply the names and ad- 
dresses of teachers in various cities 
throughout the country to those con- 
templating lessons. 


VI. To co-operate generally with the 
public and the musical profession. 


Through its international connec- 
tions and its system of complete news 
service, the Musica Courter is the 
one medium in touch with musical 
activities everywhere and all the time, 
and is better qualified than any other 
source in the world, to gather and dis- 
pense information of the kind out- 
lined hereintofore. 


The Musicat Courier will not, 
however, consent to act as_ inter- 
mediary between artists, managers 
and organizations. It merely will 
furnish facts. 


All questions received will be treat- 
ed confidentially and not published in 
these columns. Replies will be by 
letter. 


MusIcaAL Courter readers will dis- 
cover the new Information Bureau to 
be in a position to give them extraor- 
dinary service. 


All communications should 
be addressed: Information 
Bureau, Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. 








‘ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN ACCLAIMED 


Well Known Accompanist Scores in Joint Recital with 
Hans Kindler 


An interesting program, which included the Beethoven 
sonata in A major, for piano and cello, and the Boellmann 
“Variations Symphoniques,” also for these two instruments, 
was presented by Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist, and Hans 
Kindler, cellist, at their joint recital, given at Witherspoon 
Hall, Philadelphia, last month. 

Mr. Hammann is widely known as an accompanist o! 
more than usual skill, and the appended press criticisms 
anent his ability as a solo artist are of more than passing 
interest : 

Hammann’'s solo work was especially enjoyed lasi night His 
playing shows continuous broadening and developing, and while he 
excels in delicacy, he has also at his command the big tonal effects 
that make the master pianist. This was conspicuous in his work 
in the Chopin ballade, which was artistically done and yet rose to 
a big climax and also in the beautiful playing as an encore of the 
Liszt A flat “Liebestraum.” ‘The Scarlatti “Pastorale’ was a lovely 
bit of double finger work and was much enjoyed.—Philadelphia 


Record. 


Let it be borne in mind that the Beethoven sonata, which came 
first, is not a cello solo with piano support, but a composition of 
balanced mutuality, in which each instrument gives and takes in a 
perfect correlation. The achievement of the two artists in realizing 
the composer's purpose will then be understood Neither forced 
the pace nor exaggerated the emoton at the expense of the other; 
cach was soloist, cach accompanist Mr, Hammann played 
the Scarlatti music as edited by Tausig with continence, unvir 
lently, in accord with the period and with the instrument for whi 


Scarlatti wrote There was a deal of poetry in the reading 


of the nocturne with its fluent runs and octaves, played in a big 
style with a climax of grandeur Mr, Hammann has made 
his name as accompanist rather than so!oist But he is an ab'e 
accompanist because he is a virtuoso in pianism, He fashions each 
note without losing the vital inspiration, he is all but errorless and 


yet he is not cold.—Philadelphia Public Ledger 


It was a great pleasure to hear Mr. Hammann again as a concert 
pianist. The modesty with which he obscures the accompanist to 
the soloist when he assists at the recitals of others was present, 
but simply as an agreeable factor iu the exposition of an admirab' 
ariist’s personality The individual touch was imparted to ever 
thing he played Ihere was the sense of something different in 


the familiar things he offered; through the playing they lost any 
charge of being hackneyed. The Chopin nocturne was highly poet 
The Tausig transcription of the Scarlatti idyl, which lifts it out of 
its simple quality to a show piece, left nothing to be desired in 


technical display Philadelphia Evening Ledger 


Mr, Hammann was heard alone in the melodious Scarlatti-Tausig 
pastorale, in the Schumann novelette No. 4, and in two Chopin 
numbers, a nocturne and a ballade. This subtle arrangement of his 
contributions gave the pianist full opportunity to be heard, so to 
speak, in several tongues ‘ Single personality was — lost, 
however, in the joint numbers, How well this was understood by 
the audience, which included many well known musicians and 
music lovers, was attested by the enthusiastic applause which 
greeted the subtler and finer numbers in a program arranged with 
high intelligence and interpreted with great skill.--Philadelphia 


Inquirer 


Temperature and beauty do not always wa'k the same pleasance 
in the recitals which this city affords, but such a one was that last 
evening in Witherspoon Hall, with Hans Kindler, the Duteh 
vivloncellist, and Ellis Clark Hammann, the pianist, as the central 
figures, With Beethoven, Chopin and Schubert on the list, with a 
program ample in vision, but sensibly small numer eally, and with 
such lucid yet inspiring virtuosity as the musicians offered, there 
was joy and to spare 

The occasion presupposed some such state, for Mr, Kindler is 
an artist of whom much is always expected and usually much 


realized, and Mr, Hammann an artist whose light refuses to be 


hidden by the bushel, but penetrates beyond the routine of “With 


Ellis Clark Hammann at the piano.”” He was heard with genuine 
delight in a Chopin nocturne and ballade in which talents of a del 
cate, passionate and balanced character got their due and with hi 
fellow musician in the fairly well known Beethoven sonata in A 
major, where his adjustment of sound and sense of form were 
equally fine.—Philadelphia ‘Telegraph 

Ellis Clark Hammann has long been recognized as one of the best 
piano accompan'sts in Philadelphia, but further than that, few are 
fainiliar with his work as soloist on the instrument It was, there 
fore, a very great pleasure to a large part of the audien | 
evening that attended the Kindler Hammann recital at Witherspoon 


most finished pianist, a 


Hall to find in Mr, Hammann 
interpret the great mas‘erpeces in a way that would reflect 


upon any of the solo artists of that instrument 


Mr. Hammann played four solos and in response to the very Ib 
eral applause he responded with Liszt's familiar “Liebestrauim” as 
an encore number It was the Liszt number that showed 
his mastery of technic and demonstrated the wonderful power f 
his left hand Few pianists display such strength and preet n in 
execution with the left hand as does Mr. Hammann, and it thi 
fact that makes his work stand out boldly and decisive Philade 
phia Press, 


Scott’s “My True Love Lies Asleep,” 
a Favorite American Song 


John Prindle Scott's song, “My True Love Lie: Asleep,” 
was first published in July, 19015; reprinted in the Etude 
for August; issued in the second edition for high voice in 
April, and is now to be included in a song collection ot 


favorite songs by Americans 
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PROGRAMS OF 1915-16 SEASON 


[Below are presented a number of programs which 
have actually been performed by artists during the sea- 
son 1915-1916, each followed by a short critical notice, 
This is done solely for the benefit of artists who may be 
preparing programs for future use, As the criticism 
is absolutely impersonal, the names of the artists who 
gave the programs are purposely omitted. This depart- 
ment will be continued from week to week.—Editor’s 
note.] 

Recital by a Tenor 


Recitative and aria, If With All Your Hearts, from 


Elijah 
mein Nicht 


. Mendelssohn 
Vergiss 
© Jesulein sties, O Jesulen mild 
An die Leyer 
Der Musensohn 
Meine Row 
Provengalische 
Fiiveder 
Der Sandtrager 
Rodolfo 

lo non ho che una povera 
It Is Not Always: May 
Les 5S lhouettes 


Wolf 


. Schubert 

. Schubert 

Schumann 

Schumann 

, Reger 

Bungert 

. .Leoncavallo 
Pinson 


Komanza di ° 
stan’etia, from Mimi 
Gounod 

Carpenter 

. Burleigh 

. Tirindelli 

Mare De Luca 
,. O'Neill 


MacDermid 


The Grey 

Tentazoine 

In Mezzo al 

Roses in a Garden 

If You Would Lowe Me 
his is an unconventional and satisfactory program, in 

which there is sufficient variety and no glaring juxtaposition 


of differing styles 


Recital by a Soprano 
ardor Gluck 
Scarlatti 
. Scarlatti 


“Dergele se-( 


© del mio dolce 
Se Florindo ¢ 
Violette 

Nina 

Wieder méch 
Voglen 
Feldeinsamke.t 
Das Madchen 
June 

Autumn Eve 
Butterfl es 
Star 
Idyll 
A Song in Apri 

My Heart Is a Laie 
The Awakening 
Frieden 

Sonst 


fide'e 


iampi 
Liszt 
Heitsch 
Brahms 


dir begegnen 
schnell 


wohin so 


Brahms 
Beach 
Heinrich 


Hadley 


apricht 
Mrs. H, HLA 
Max 
. Henry 
; Marion Bauer 
Edward MacDowell 
Harold Osborn Smith 
Huntington-Woodman 


Irysts 


Charles Gibert Spross 
Piitzner 
Pfitzner 
Richard Strauss 
Richard 
re PAT Zandonai 

. Mascagni 

. Mazzone 


Kronelein 


Du meines Herzens 


Schlagende Herzen Strauss 
Serenata 
Mama non m'ama 


Sogni ¢ canti 

here are no striking features Puan this program. It 
begins with old Italian, proceeds to German, continues with 
songs in English and adds a few extra compositions by 
An artist can make this program entirely 
but the list, as a list, is not note- 


modern writers, 
satisfactory, of course, 


worthy in structure. 


Recital by a Tenor 
D'Ys Lalo 


Leoncavallo, “‘La 


Aubade Le Roi 
Finale, third act, 
Ave Maric 

Spirit Presence 
When Night 


Boheme 
Schubert 

. Schumann 

Rachmaninoff 

Devotion ‘ er y . Strauss 
Irish Polksongs—Norah O'’Neale .. ee Arr, by Hughes 
The Next Market Day ; -e sees Arr, by Hughes 
Kathleen ©’ More ioh ane Arr. by Hughes 
The Light of the Moon Arr, by Hughes 

The Bitterness of Love Dunn 
ler Rose . Gallup 
The Pool . Burleigh 


Descends 


at the Third Rosses 


This program has plenty of variety and the var.ous 


groups are well sorted. The arranger avoided the mistake 
of mixing Irish folksongs with Schumann, and Italian arias 
Rachmaninoff. An experienced artist 


with Strauss and 


made this program. 


Recital by a Baritone 


Jocunde).. . Nicolo-Issouard 
. Old French 

. Old French 

. Old French 

. Chausson 

. Hue 

Paladilhe 

. Fourdrain 
-Chopin 
.Gretchaninoft 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Chopin 

- Moussorgsky 


Nos premiers amours (from 
Entende la Musette 
Chanson a boire 

Chanson a Manger.... 
Colibri 
L’‘ane 
Lamento 
Carnaval 
Avant la bataille 

Voix Notturnes 

Aimons Wa rose. ... cece cecees 
Lamento 

Chanson de la puce , 
Don't Ceire ..... : John Alde n Carpenter 
In the Yellow Dusk ‘« “hinese sean). Edward Horsman 
Thus Wisdom Speaks (Chinese poem)............ Edward Horsman 
The Unforeseen Cyril Scott 
The Star James Rogers 


Instead of the conventional old Italian, this program has 
unusual old French songs. These works may or may not 


blane 
Provengale 





be strikingly musical, but at least they are out of the beaten 
track, not to say rut, of too many cut-and-dried programs. 
The compiler of this list has gone out of his way to find 
unhackneyed songs. 





DIAGHILEFF BALLET RUSSE 
CONCLUDES | NEW YORK SEASON 


Last Week's Business ‘iam Improved—Work of 
Baliet Largely Educational in First American Sea- 
son—Made Fine Impression, on the Whole 

Saturday evening, April 29, the season at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House came to an end, not this time with a pro- 
cession of songbirds passing and repassing before the 
golden curtain, but with a ballet program, made up of 
“Schéhérazade,” “Le Princess Enchantee,” “Les Sylphides,” 
and “Soleil de Nuit,” which brought forth all the stars of 
the company, including Nijinsky himself. There was a big 
audience—the last weeks’ business showed that New York 
was just beginning to wake up to concentrated interest in 
what the Russians had to offer—and there was a great 
deal of applause for all the members, including the musi- 
cal director, Ernst Ansermet. The final week of the ballet 
brought nothing new. The internal controversy in regard 











MUSIC FESTIVALS. 


festival can an be “made a a ‘part of the municipal 
life of any community. It is a factor in the promotion of 
educational and commercial activities. There is no_ better 
means of bringing people together regardless of social, re- 
ligious and business connections. Its work can be made in- 
teresting, enjoyable and instructive. Of all the arts there 
is but one which strikes a responsive chord in every home 
and heart—and that is music. 

SOCIALLY, it means much. Lovers of music are gath- 
ered from various quarters and conditions of life, al 
sembling with but one motive, the study of music. Ac- 
quaintances are made which might otherwise never have 
existed. Friends greet friends, and the rehearsals often 
prove excellent meeting places for those with leisure evenings 
who would otherwise congregate elsewhere, or for those who 
desire a pleasant change from the every day business 
rout ne 

COMMERCIALLY, it has unnumbered advantages. To 
the trades-people it brings added business, especially at the 
time of the concerts. The taxicab companies, the street car 
Ines, the restaurant owners, the drug and department stores, 
the music publishers, the piano houses, as well as hundreds 
of others, all profit. The music teacher lists new pupils, the 
orchestra and soloists and others who assist, receive their 
pay, and in fact, everyone, including the managers if the 
concerts are successful, gains in some way. he audience 
has its share in enjoyment and the city receives large profits 
through the apentd publicity and advertising which such an 
enterprise give 

EDUC ATION ALLY, it is one of the greatest schools a city 
can possess. Under the leadership of an able conductor, 
the best music is studied and the chorus acquires for little 
or nothing, a training which would be worth many dollars to 
the individual pupil. The course of music as taught in the 
pats schools is fine, but it is not comprehensive enough 
or the aspiring student. The guiding hand of a well known 
conductor, the knowledge and experience which he can use 
to splendid advantage, are what the average teacher can not 
offer. And the fact thar a public performance is to be given 
on a big scale with a large orchestra and noted soloists is 
only one of many incentives for the singers to work and 
study. 

Whether it be ragtime or opera, the world loves music. If 
we can cultivate a desire for the classical instead of the so- 
called popular tunes, have we not accomplished much? If 
we can bring the music lovers of a community into one big 
organization in an effort to entertain, uplift and advertise a 
city, is not the music festival worth supporting? 


THORNTON W. 


The music 


ALLEN. 

















to “L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune” was not settled in a way 
which allowed that charming and unique work to appear 
upon the bills. So New York will have to wait until next 
season to see Mr, Nijinsky in the part which he made fa- 
mous and which reciprocated by making him famous. 

Of the sixteen ballets promised in the original announce- 
ment the management produced thirteen, the three omitted 
being “Le Dieu Bleu,” “Papillons” and “Daphnis et Chloé.” 
There was talk also of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko,” which 
would be an entirely new work for the Diaghileff reper- 
toire, but it came to naught. Undoubtedly these works 
and several others as well will be seen next season. 

The work of the Russian ballet in the season just ending 
was to a large extent educational. America had heard for 
many years of the furor created by this organization in 
Paris and London, but it had no very definite idea of just 
what this new Russian art was. Another season—the re- 
turn of the ballet is already definitely announced—will un- 
doubtedly see a financial success equal to the artistic one 
scored this year. Such works as “Carnaval,” “Pétrouchka,” 
“L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune,” “Schéhérazade” and “Cleo- 
patre” represent the very summit of achievement in the 
combination of music and dance. Nijinsky, to whom great 
personal success is not to be denied, will return and the 
management hopes and expects to have Mme. Karsavina 
as well, The season will start about the 1st of November 


and the tour will be much more extensive than this year, 
reaching even to the Pacific Coast. 

The impression made by the ballet, on the whole, was 
fine in every respect. There was ballet music of the very 
first class executed by an orchestra superior to any which 
had ever been assembled in this country before, especially 
to play ballet music. There was dancing and pantomiming 
as fine as anything ever presented on American stages and 
in some respects finer.. The return of this organization, 
strengthened and with a more extensive repertoire, will 
surely be most welcome. 





HAARLEM LADIES ENJOY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Loretta del Vallé, Albert Spalding and Oscar Seagle 
Entertain Large Audience 


For the fifth and last musicale of the season, the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society of the City of New York met in 
the grand ballroom of Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
to the number of over 1,200 persons, on Thursday morning, 
April 27. The artists announced for the program were all 
Americans, i. e., Loretta del Vallé, soprano; Albert Spald- 
ing, violinist, and Oscar Seagle, baritone, with André 
Benoist and Frank Bibb at the piano. 

The following attractive and interesting program was 
offered: “Aux troupes du Sultan,” from “Roi de Lahore” 
(Massenet), “J’entends la Musette”’ and “Chanson a 
danser” (Old French), Oscar Seagle; aria, “Ah fors e lui,” 
from “Traviata” (Verdi), Loretta del Vallé; sonata in G 
(Porpora), Albert Spalding; air from “Monna Vanna” 
(Fevrier), “L’ana blanc” (Hie), “Carnaval” (Fourdrain), 
Oscar Seagle; “Old Bruin” and “What the Swallows 
Told”—-Two Winter Tales (Cecil Burleigh), “Waves at 
Play” (Edwin Grasse), “Alabama” (plantation melody 
and dance) (Albert Spalding), Albert Spalding; “Down 
in the Forest” (Landon Ronald), “Standchen” (Richard 
Strauss), “Chanson Provengal” (Dell’ Acqua), Loretta 
del Vallé; “Sensucht” and “Provenzalischeslied” (Schu- 
mann), “Would God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom” 
and “Ballynure Ballad” (Old Irish), Oscar Seagle; ro- 
mance in 'A major (Schumann), “Chopinesque” (Albert 
Spalding), polonaise in A (Wieniawski), Albert Spalding. 

Oscar Seagle, who opened the program, is widely known 
for his finished delivery of French chansons, and as will 
be noted from the above numbers, he again—for Mr. Sea- 
gle has appeared before at these musicales—for the most 
part, chose selections from the French. The first group 
showed the baritone to be in excellent voice and to enter 
into the spirit of the songs with the same abandon which 
he understands so well how to employ. His French dic- 
came in for its share of admiration and com- 
mendation. His first two groups, as will be seen, were 
devoted entirely to the French. His final numbers, how- 
ever, showed his versatility in the German and his subtle 
delivery in the Old Irish ballad. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that Mr. Seagle was again a popular soloist. 

The “Ah fors e lui” aria, from “Traviata,” introduced 
Mme. del Vallé, the American coloratura soprano, with 
voice of lovely timbre, flexible and well schooled, who sus- 
tained her heralded reputation as a soprano of superior 
attainments. This was Mme. del Vallé’s first public appear- 
ance in concert in New York, and certainly from the re- 
ception granted the operatic prima donna of European 
fame, she should be heartily pleased at the success of this 
appearance. Not only is she vocally the finished artist, but 
her stage presence showed the routined singer. She was 
equally as successful in the English, German and French 
numbers of her second group as in the preceding Italian 
aria. Mme. del Vallé is indeed a welcome vocalist to the 
ranks of the New York musical colony. 

The name Albert Spalding, as Musica Courter readers 
all know, has come to stand for the best in violin playing. 
Technic shows no terrors to Mr. Spalding, and on Thurs- 
day morning he was in exceptionally fine form, as first 
shown in the Porpora sonata in G. For skillful finger 
dexterity and artistic bowing and for his fine sense of 
musical values Mr. Spalding is altogether too well known 
to require further comment at this time. 

The fifth musicale was in every way up to the high 
standard of this conservative body of women, and closed 
the usual enjoyable season. 


tion, too, 





Peripatetic 


[New York Evening Post.] 

An El Paso gentleman with a sense of humor said the 
other day to Leonard Liebling, the peripatetic editor of the 
Musica Courter: “We'd like to get some of those Schoen- 
berg, Ravel and Debussy fellows to come down here and 
live with us for a year or so. We'd take the hothouse 
languor out of them, I think. This is a great place for 
open air living, open air thoughts, and open air feelings. 
When El Paso puts forth its own Beethoven some day and 
produces the Wagner of Texas, he may be shy on Ionic 
tetrachords and on Gothic curlecues, but by the great god 
Manitou, he'll be long on ginger and pep.” 
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MEMPHIS CLUB ADOPTS NEW PLAN 


Beethoven Members Arrange to Interest City Schools 
in Music—New York Philharmonic Anticipated— 
Items 





Memph's, Tenn., April 25, 1915. 

A committee on Music Extension has been appointed by 
the president of the Beethoven Club, with the view of in- 
teresting the city schools in a movement for better music. 
It is the purpose of this committee to stimulate the study 
of music in the schools along the lines followed in other 
cities—that is, teaching the history of music; chorus work; 
the music of the best composers, and the giving of a May 
festival annually. 

New York Philharmonic Eagerly Anticipated 

The New York Philharmon‘c Society, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, will be heard in three concerts ducing the May 
Music Festival. The assisting artis:s include Walter Chap- 
man, pianist. Mr. Chapman is a Memphis artist, and is 
deservedly popular. He has studied w:th Lhevinne, and 
has appeared as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, and the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, 

Organists’ Recitals Enjoyed 

The Lenten organ rec'tals given by Birdie Chamberlin, 
organist of Calvary Church, and Matilda Reed, organist of 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, have attracted large and appreciative 
au‘liences, 

Exceptional Easter Music 

Easter mus:c this year far surpassed all other years here. 
Cantatas, masses and special programs were given. The 
large chorus choir of Calvary Church, under the direction 
of Ben Carr, choirmaster; Birdie Chamberlin, organist, 
and Mrs. David L. Griffith, soprano, was assisted by John 
Borjes, violinist, and others, in a most elaborate program. 

At St. Mary’s Cathedral, Matilda Reed, organist, the 
whole of Gounod’s “St. Cecilia” musié was given. 

The “Crucifixion and Resurrection,” a cantata by Edward 
Gareissen, local voice teacher, was sung at the Court 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, 

Young Violinist Plays Difficult Program 

Theophile Stiffel, the gifted young pupil of Jacob Bloom, 
violin teacher, was heard in a difficult program, on Thurs- 
day, April 13, at. Witzman’s Hall. 

Russian and Hungarian Music to Be Discussed 

The choral class of the Nineteenth Century Club, Marie 
Greenwood-Worden, director, will give the last of a series 
of costume-recitals, Thursday afternoon. Russian and 
Hungarian music will be the subject. 

Mrs. A. Denny DuBosz, 


Greta Torpadie Press Notices 


Greta Torpadie, soprano, made an impressive appearance 
at the Princess Theatre, New York, April 10, followed next 
day By much press praise, a portion of which was repro- 
duced in last week’s issue of the Musica Courter. The 
following notices contain such words as “friendly ap- 
plause,” “full throated Alma 
Gluck,” “finished vocal art,’ “unusual intelligence,” ete. 


In detail they are: 


bird’s carol,” “recalled 


In an attractive song recital Miss Greta Torpadie, soprano, made 
her first public appearance here this season yesterday afternoon at 
the Princess Theatre. Nearly all of the seats were occupied and she 
aroused much friendly applause. She seems to have made consider 
able advancement since last season. All of her selections were pre 
sented with taste and refinement. Her interpretations were carefully 
arranged and in general effective. Iler voice is pleasing to 
hear and she has skill and coloratura singing.—Herald. 

SOCIETY HEARS SOPRANO, 

A large and fashionable audience manifested interest in the pro- 
gram given by Greta Torpadie at the Princess Theatre yesterday 
afternoon. Miss Torpadie showed her capabilities as a singer en 
dowed with unusual intelligence and dramatic feeling. 

She gave evidence of study in an unconventional field by the pre- 
sentation of a group of charming Scandinavian songs. 

Her soprano voice is one of good range and flexibility and agree- 
able in quality.—American. 


With a full throated bird’s carol that recalled Alma Gluck in the 
velvety top notes, Greta Torpadie sang at the Princess Theatre yes- 
terday afternoon. She followed her own Scandinavian airs with the 
“Euphonies” of Stojowski, which the composer heard from a front 
row. After the last manuscript airs of Tweedy and Johnson, C. V. 
Bos accompanied several encores, the graceful “Dutch Lullaby” and 
“Say, I'll Come Tomorrow.” The singer was good to see as well 
as hear.—The Evening Sun. 


SOPRANO HAS HIGH ART. 

Miss Torpavie’s Recitat Given Berore ENtuusiastic AUDIENCE, 

Greta Torpadie, a young soprano, and possessor of a_ highly 
developed and finished vocal art, gave a recital yesterday afternoon 
in the Princess Theatre. Many singers of larger pretensions and 
wider reputation might, with profit, take a leaf from Miss Torpadie’s 
singing book. Her musical intelligence and her ability to give a 
song a fair share of its interpretative value are gifts not granted to 
all artists, and her recital consequently was replete with interest. 

Her voice is a light soprano. Excellent phrasing and clear enun- 
ciation, whether in French, German or English, seem to be matters 
well within her grasp. She has, too, a style that is individual and 
her performance assumed a mold of the dainty and fragile type. 
One might have wished for a song or two of the larger form. Her 
audience was most enthusiastic.—The Work, 





“VICTOR HERBERT DAY” AT NEWTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY. 
1. Victor Herbert. 2, Dr. James D, Dillingham, principal of Newtown High School. 3. Charles E. Hamlin, editor of “Th 
i & ae : A , ? 


School,” 4. N. Priaulx, of C, Jitson & Co. 


Newtown High School Celebrates 
“Victor Herbert Day” 


April 14 was “Victor Herbert Day” at Newtown High 
School, Borough of Queens, City of New York. It was a 
gala day indeed for the students, who prepared a Herbert 
program to entertain him. The first number was a “Song 
of Welcome,” words by Anna E, McAuliffe, music by I. C 
Irving Valentine, musical director, which greeted him from 
the full hearts and glad voices of the delighted children. 
Dr. James D. Dillingham, principal of the school, then 
made an address of welcome and of introduction, to which 
Mr. Herbert made a fitting response. The program, which 
the students then performed, included selections from “Na- 
toma,” “The Fortune Teller,” “The Enchantress,” “Naughty 
Marietta,” and “The Red Mill,’ those participating being 
Margaret Harte, Thelma R. Levey, Irving Plitt, Madeleine 
Giller, Katherine Guerriere, Raymond Meyerhoff, Nellie 
Kennedy, Pauline Giller, Edward Dowling, William Wilson, 
the Newtown High School Orchestra and the Newtown 
High School Mandolin Ciub. 





Honor guests of the day also 


5. C. Irving Valentine, musical director at the school 


included Charles E, Hamlin, editor of The School and 
grandson of ex-Senator Hannibal Hamlin, and J. M. 
Priaulx, of the firm of C, H. Ditson & Co., New York 





Carlson’s “Hear the Winds” for Hemus 


Charles Frederick Carlson's song, “Hear the Winds,” 
has been selected by Percy Hemus for his all American 
program to be given at Carnegie Hall, November 13, 1o1¢ 
a circumstance which would seem to indicate that “13” 
brings Mr. Carlson good luck. Mr. Hemus said: “I am 
deeply interested in this song, ‘Hear the Winds’; it is tully 
up to the Brahms standard and I am proud to sing it.” 

Mr. Carlson’s New York visit is giving him much joy 
and profit. He states that the New York musicians ari 
big and broad and have made him look forward to many 
more trips to New York City. 

“It was good to take a look at the wonderfully equipped 
Musica Courter offices and meet the staff, who makes on 
feel better for the meeting.” 
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OMAHA ENTHUSES OVER 
“L’AMORE DEI TRE RE’ 


Montemezzi’s Tragic Opera Presented for First 
Time in Nebraska Metropolis—Minneapo- 
lis Orchestra and Gabrilowitsch Concerts 


Omaha, Neb., April 20, 1916. 

Three performances were given at the local auditorium 
last week by the Boston Grand Opera Company in conjunc- 
tion with Paylowa and her Imperial Russian ballet. The 
first night brought a performance of “L’Amore dei 
tre Re,” which on that occasion received its first presenta- 
tion in Omaha. Given as it was, with a splendid cast of 
principals, excellent orchestra, and superb scenery, the 
opera made a tremendous impressioa, its tragic scenes and 
emot-onal power compelling the audience to rapt attention, 
and causing prolonged rounds of applause at the end of 
every act. Maggie Teyte was the Fiora. As Archibaldo, 
Jose Mardones sang and acted in a very convincing and 
satisfying way, and Graham Marr as Manfredo was no les; 
successful. Zenatello invested the part of Avito with 
lively interest, presenting the character with fervor and 
dramatic power. Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 

The other operas presented were “Madame Butterfly” 
and “Boheme,” and without going into detail regarding the 
performances, it may suffice to mention the fact that they 
measured up in every regard to the high standard set the 
The principals in the “Madame Butterfly” 
performance were Tamaki Miura, the Japanese prima 
donna, in the title part; Elvira Leveroni as Suzuki; Ric- 
cardo Martin as Pinkerton, and Graham Marr as Sharp- 


first evening. 


less. 

“Boheme” brought Felice Lyne as Mimi, supported by 
Bianca Saroya in the part of Musetta, Gaudenzi as Ru- 
dolph, Chalmers as Marcel, and Mardones and Puliti in the 
roles of Colline and Schaunard. 

The ballets and divertissements by Pavlowa and _ her 
company were, needless to say, the acme of beauty, fascin- 
ating in their color, music, and rhythmic motion, During 
the ballet performances the orchestra was directed by Adolf 
Schmid. The local manager of the engagement was Lucius 
Pryor. 

Minneapolis Orchestra Heard 

This city was included this year in the itinerary of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra’s spring tour, concerts 
being given here on the afternoon and evening of April 13. 
No visiting musical organization is more welcome, or has a 
larger circle of friends and admirers here than the orches- 
tra from Minneapolis. Haydn's “Surprise” symphony was 
kmil Oberhoffer’s choice for the afternoon program, and 
though he directed in a manner perfectly in keeping with 
its content, holding it well within the chaste outlines of the 
Other works performed on the occasion 
overture, No, 3, two nocturnes 
by Debussy, and the “Carneval” overture by Dvorak. Mr. 
Oberhoffer’s knowledge of the works he conducts is so in- 
timate and exhaustive that he rarely has recourse to the 
printed score, always directing with the same sure grasp 
and careful regard for detail. 

Leonora Allen, soprano; Cornelius van Vliet, cellist, and 
Richard Czerwonky, violinist, gave a delightful variety to 
the program by thcir ministrations as soloists. Louis Grav- 
eure, baritone, who was scheduled to sing, was prevented 
by illness from appearing. 

Gabrilowitsch Joint Recital 

The joint recital given April 3, at the local auditorium by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, and Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitsch, fur- 
nished an evening of rare musical pleasure. Seldom has 
piano playing exhibiting so many superlative qualities been 
heard in this city. Gabrilowitsch chose as his first offering 
Schumann’s F sharp minor sorata, which he performed 
with superb mastery. Later he played twelve of the 
twenty-four preludes by Chopin with a consummate skill 
which caused the listeners to deplore most keenly the ab- 
sence of the other twelve. His last group contained num- 
bers by himself, Grieg, and Moszkowski, wherein his ex- 
traordinary powers were still more fully made evident. 

Mme. Gabrilowitsch was heard in two song groups of 
widely contrasted style and content, in the delivery of 
which she displayed a fine natural voice combined with rare 
insight and intelligence. Her success with the audience 
was quick and unequivocal. 


Mr, and Mrs. Kelly Sing 


The ladies’ society of the Saint Mary’s Avenue Congre- 
gational Church presented the above named artists in re- 
cital, assisted by Martin W. Bush, pianist, on the evening 
of April 12. 

The printed statement announcing the appearance of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelly in a “Program of artistic song,” is one 
which no one having enjoyed the evening’s offerings would 
be even remotely inclined to challenge, for the “song” pre- 
sented was surely highly artistic from the opening note to 
the final cadence. As is usual in a Kelly recital, the pro- 
gram was catholic and artistically selected, and enlisted in- 


old classic frame. 
were Beethoven's “Leonore” 


terest from the moment of its first perusal. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Kelly were in splendid voice, and both illuminated the 
inward meaning of their offerings not only by their clear 
and transparent interpretations, but by their explanatory 
remarks regarding the import and origin of the numbers 
performed. Jean DurFievp. 





About Dora de Phillippe 


A recently issued circular concerning Dora de Phillippe, 
prima donna soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, 
contains the following article concerning her interesting 
career: 

“Dora de Phillippe, who appeared last season with the 
Chicago Opera Association, and who has been re-engaged 
for next year, has a career of much more than ordinary 
She was born in Paris, of French-Austrian par- 
Her father was a banker, who later became a 
well known writer. In childhood she came much in con- 
tact with the musical and literary personalities, notably 
Brahms and Dvorak. In the literary world she was re- 
lated to the late Stephen Philips, one of the most widely 
known poet-dramatists of England. In America she has 
been identified with the leading operatic organizations. 
Thus she met Mascagni and sang in his “Iris,” also ap- 
pearing in several of his other operas. 

“Under the musical baton of Maestro Polacco, now of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, she appeared in San Fran- 
cisco as a member of the opera company with which 
Tetrazzini was identified. On her return to Europe she 
was engaged by Henry W. Savage to be one of the so- 
pranos to create “Madame Butterfly,” the most popular 
opera of this decade. So great was her success that she 
has sung the role more than any other soprano, having be- 
come absolutely identified with this part. 

“As a member of the Bessie Abbott Opera organization 
she was engaged to alternate with that artist in the role 
of Isabeau, but as Mascagni never completed the score a 
tournee was made through the Eastern and Southern 
States in the operas of ‘Boheme’ and ‘Butterfly.’ 

“Later she was engaged as one of the principal sopranos 
of the National Opera Company of Canada, with which 
organization she created the title role, in the ‘Secret of 
wherein she toured Canada and the United 


interest. 
entage. 


Suzanne,’ 
States. 

“In the meantime she has appeared with singing organ- 
izations and has sung as often as seventeen times for 
Louis Koemmenich, now famous as the director of the 
New York Oratorio Society. 

“She was engaged by Maestro Campanini for the Chi- 
cago opera, but war being declared in Europe the season 
When opera became a certainty in 1915 
So great was 


came to naught. 
she was one of the first to be re-engaged. 
her success in those operas in which she appeared, such as 
‘Louise,’ ‘Tannhauser,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘Boheme’ and ‘Butterfly,’ 
that her contract was renewed for the season to come. 

“Her versatility has often been spoken of. Much has 
been written of her charming stage presence and her mag- 
netic personality. The music critics of nearly every city 
in the United States and Canada have devoted columns 
of praise to the exquisite quality of Miss de Phillippe’s 
voice. Her command of English, French, German and 
Italian is splendid. It is this knowledge which enables 
this versatile young singer to delight her audiences with 
an uncommon variety of opera selections, French ballads, 
German Lieder, Italian canzoni, Hungarian czardas and 
English and American songs.” 





The Zoellner Quartet Still Filling Engagements 


Despite the lateness of the season, the Zoellner Quartet 
is still busy concertizing and will be filling dates until 
May 8. 

Among the April appearances of this 
justly famed organization have been the following : 

Ward-Belmont College, Nashville, Tenn.; Music Lovers’ 
Association, Mobile, Ala.; Music Study Club, Evergreen, 
Ala.; Municipal Concerts, Houston, Texas; Schubert Club, 
Dallas, Texas; Musicians’ Club, Wichita Falls, Texas; 
Music Club, Carbondale, Ill.; Matinee Music Club, Lansing, 
Mich.; Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio; Mar- 


shal College, Huntington, W. Va. 


ell known and 





The Roguish Cornet 
William Farnum, the $100,000 star, was the boy cornetist 
of Buckport, Me. Unquestionably, says the Music and 
Movie Monthly, cornet playing can be ranked as one of the 
vices ; a quite common one,,in fact. 





I only wish I could impress on every friend of music, and 
on great men in particular, the same depth of musical sym- 
pathy and appreciation of Mozart’s inimitable music that I 
myself feel and enjoy.—Haydn. 
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FORSAKES THE VIOLIN 
FOR OPERA CAREER 


Kansas City Girl Makes Successful Debut with 
Boston Grand Opera Company as Musetta in 
“Boheme”—Surprises Her Local Friends 

Kansas C.ty, Mo., April 20, 1916. 

A veritable feast has just been given us in the four per- 
formances of the Boston Grand Opera Company in com- 
bination with the Pavlowa Imperial Ballet Russe. The en- 
tire aggregation, singers, orchestra and dancers, were on a 
high plane of excellence. 

On the first evening we heard for the first time the 
unique and excellent opera, “L’Amore dei tre Re,” with 
Maggie Teyte as Fiora; Zentallo as Avito, Graham Marr 
as Manfredo, and Jose Mardones as the blind King Archi- 
baldo. “Snow Flakes,” after the “Nut Cracker Suite,” by 
Tschaikowsky, gave the ballet following the opera, oppor- 
tunity for most exquisite effects. The inimitable and in- 
comparable Pavlowa appeared with all her charm. 

Tuesday evening “Boheme” afforded opportunity of giv- 
ing to Kansas City the first view of her own little singer 
in opera, Felice Lyne. She sang Mimi to the delight and 
satisfaction of more than 7,000 persons. The real surprise 
of the evening was the unheralded appearance of another 
Kansas City girl, Olivet Marcel, as Musetta. Even her 
oldest and best friends did not know she had given up vio- 
lin playing. She revealed a voice of ample range and of 
rare beauty. Few voices heard today are so uniformly 
beautiful. 

Wednesday matinee—Madame Butterfly’—revealed the 
exquisite Japanese, Tamaki Miura, as Cio-Cio-San. Curi- 
osity led thousands to the big hall. But if any went to 
scoff they certainly came away to praise. Hers was the 
veritable ovation of the entire season. That grace and 
beauty would be revealed was a foregone conclusion, but 
no one was prepared for the splendid dramatic voice this 
inimitable artist revealed. Riccardo Martin was Pinkerton. 
Following the opera came “Orfeo,” given by Pavlowa and 
her ballet, splendidly assisted by Maria Gay as Orpheus. 

“Pagliacci’ closed the season. Zentallo gave us a new 
and wonderful Canio. Felice Lyne appeared as Nedda. 
Her voice is. well adapted to the part and she made a good 
impression, “Coppelia” with the Delibes music made a 
fitting close. Again as the doll Pavlowa recharmed every 
one. The success of the engagement is in no small degree 
due the managerial energies of Myrtle Irene Mitchell, who 
always gives the public the best obtainable artists. 

GENEVE LICHTENWALTER. 





In Jersey City 





April 12, 1916. 

A rare opportunity has been given the lovers of good 
music in this city by the organizers of the Thursday After- 
noon Lenten Musicals held in the First Congregational 
Church, The auditorium has been taxed to the limit of 
the fire ordinance laws to accommodate the great throng 
that attends these delightful lecture recitals. Pearl Bene- 
dict-Jones contralto; John Barnes Wells, tenor, and R. 
Huntington Woodman, organist, were the artists for the 
first recital; Mary Hissem de Moss, soprano, for the sec- 
ond; Clarence Dickinson gave an organ lecture recital, with 
Herbert Dittler, violinist, assisting, for the third. Grace 
Kerns, soprano, and Maximillian Pilzer, violinist, charmed 
their listeners at the fourth musicale, and on April 6, in 
commemoration of the 300th anniversary of the death of 
Shakespeare, Clarence Dickinson gave a fine discourse on 
“Shakespeare and Music,” with Inez Barbour, soprano, in- 
terpreting the songs and lyrics of the poet. The artists for 
the two remaining dates are Charles Harrison, tenor, and 
Rose Bryant, contralto. Nevada Van der Veer, mezzo- 
contralto, and Reed Miller, tenor, will close these notably 
beautiful series of Lenten musicales. 

Dr. Alma Webster-Powell lectured for the Friday Forum 
of this same church and held the attention of her enthusias- 
tic audience for three hours. The subject of her discourse 
was “The Enjoyment of Music.” 

The moving spirit in this feast of music is Rev. Harry 
L. Everett, pastor of the First Congregational Church. 
Emma H. Clark, the organist of the church, has been the 
accompanist for all of the artists, with one exception, when 
Miss Pilzer accompanied her brother. 

Bula Caswell Blauvelt, concert organist and pianist, is 
also a composer. Mrs. Blauvelt holds a graduate’s diploma 
from the Guilmant Organ School and graduate and post- 
graduate diplomas from the Institute of Musical Art of 
New York. She studied theory under Dr. Percy Goetchius. 
Her principal piano and organ training was acquired with 
Gaston Marie Dethier. Mrs. Blauvelt’s compositions are 
characterized by a fine degree of expression and authority 
in the theoretical construction. She was one of the com- 
posers represented at the manuscript concert of the Musi- 


cians’ Society, playing her composition, the allegro con 
brio, from sonata in B flat, with William F. Feder, cellist, 
from the Metropolitan Opera House, assisting. 

One of our busiest teachers is Charlotte S. Loesch, whose 
studio is at 132 Ravine avenue, in Yonkers, N. Y., where 
she teaches part of the week; the remaining days are de- 
voted to her pupils in Jersey City, at 127 Arlington avenue, 
Miss Loesch is an exponent of the American Institute of 
Applied Music, holding a teacher’s diploma. She studied 
with Albert Ross Parsons and pursued a special course for 
piano with Alexander Lambert. Miss Loesch’s pupils’ re- 
citals are always given in Carnegie Lyceum Hall, the one 
for the present season is being planned for the last week 
in May. 

Albert Spalding came to this city for the Christ Hospital 
benefit concert, April 6, assisted by Mabel Garrison, so- 
prano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. He com- 
pletely captivated the large audience assembled in the Dick- 
inson High School. Each artist was applauded and re- 
called again and again and graciously gave encores. The 
dampness of the rainy evening was noticeable to begin with, 
but the consummate art of the violinist swept all before it, 
and the auditorium rang with the plaudits of his admirers. 
Miss Garrison sang herself into the hearts of her audience 
with her charmingly beautiful vocalization. We trust these 
two great artists will be heard here again in the near 
future, 

A delightful organ recital arranged by Bula Caswell- 
Blauvelt drew a large audience to Emory M. E. Church, 
April 11. Juliette Selleck, soprano, and William F. Feder, 
cellist from the Metropolitan Opera House orchestra, as- 
sisted. Two compositions by Bula Blauvelt and one by 
James P. Dunn gave great pleasure. Mrs. Selleck was ap- 
plauded. Mr. Feder is a new artist to this city, whos: fine 
playing should be heard here again. de 


Hamlin Makes Practical Suggestions 





“The most practical wisdom in advancing the cause of 
American music,” says George Hamlin, whose personal in- 
terest in the subject has long been’ attested by his perform- 
ance of innumerable songs of native origin, “is, it seems to 
me, not to give programs made up entirely of compositions 
of our native composers—the public seems lukewarm about 
patronizing such ‘home-made’ concerts—but to intersperse 
standard musical offerings with an occasional American 
composition, thus giving our composers the opportunity to 
be heard side by side with European writers, classic and 
modern. 

“If every orchestral and choral conductor, as well as 
every singer and instrumentalist, would consider it to be 
his patriotic duty to place at least one number of American 
composition on each program he gives during the season, it 
would be a most substantial aid and encouragement to the 
men and women of our country who are today creating 
music of genuine worth and still greater promise.” 


Yvonne de Tréville Is Having 
Life Sized Portrait Painted 





The well known New York portrait painter, E. W. 
Hatch, is at present working on a life sized portrait of the 
famous coloratura soprano, Yvonne de Tréville. The pic- 
ture is posed as though the singer had just stopped a min- 
ute, in the midst of a concert, with the song manuscript still 
in her hand and the light of the footlights illuminating the 
face and figure. 

The likeness is already speaking, or should one say—sing- 
ing, and the spangles of the black evening gown glitter like 
the notes of a brilliant scale of music. It is a coloratura 
portrait. é 

The work of E. W. Hatch is known from the National 
Academy exhibitions in New York, as well as throughout 
the country. 





Bridgeport Wants Marie Kaiser Again 





At a recent concert of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Oratorio 
Society, Marie Kaiser appeared as soloist and scored the 
success which never fails to reward her efforts. “Miss 
Kaiser acquitted herself of a difficult task with the utmost 
credit to herself,” declared the Bridgeport Telegram in 
speaking of the concert and of this gifted soprano’s share 
in its success, “She sang with accomplished art, musical 
taste and technical skill. Her part lay almost altogether 
in the upper regions of her voice and the text must have 
been trying to this experienced soprano. She is an artist 
of the first order and it would be a pleasure to hear her 
in some other production by the Oratorio Society.” 

And this same feeling that a repetition would be wel- 
come is the judgment which invariably is given of her 
splendid vocal art. 
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THE CHERNIAVSKY TRIO IN CHILDHOOD DAYS 


CHERNIAVSKYS CONQUER 
MONTREAL 


Remarkable Russian Trio Rapturously Received 


The famous Leo, Jan and Mischel Cherniavsky, violin- 


cellist, literally have created a furore 


The Montreal Gazette, writing of the 


ist, pianist and 
throughout Canada. 
Cherniavskys, says 

“Much was expected of the Cherniavsky Trio, and much 


was given—much more than had been hoped for. The 
three brothers proved themselves artists of high rank. 
that filled the Windsor Hall, 


and appreciation so soon developed into enthusiasm that 


“There was an audience 


the program was almost tripled, two and three encores be- 


ing demanded at opportunity, These were given 


JOHN POWELL 


THE EMINENT 
AMERICAN PIANIST 


every 











‘His reading of the Beethoven So- 
nataWas THAT OF A MASTER 
—poetic, clearly articulated, ex- 
quisitely balanced.’’—H. E. Kreh- 
biel in the New York Tribune. s 


“For maturity of style, keen 
penetration, technical skill, and 
sheer beauty and variety of tone, 
MR. POWELL HAS FEW, IF 
ANY, EQUALS AMONG 
THE YOUNGER GENERA- 
TION OF PIANISTS.”—The 
Globe, London. 


Mr. Powell’s first extended tour of the 
West and South will take place during 
the season of 1916-17, under the exclu- 
sive direction of 


John W. Frothingham, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Western Associate, James E. Devoe, Dime Bank Bidg., Detroit 
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THE CHERNIAVSKY TRIO OF TODAY 


Leo, violinist; Jan, pianist; Mischel, cellist. 


with surprising freedom, the Cherniavskys playing with all 
the fire of youth, and answering the enthusiasm of the au- 
dience with equal ardor. So successful was the concert 
that it return 
played. 


was announced a engagement would be 

“The work of the’ trio was particularly effective, the re- 
sult of long playing together. . The blending violin and 
cello with the piano made a wonderfully effective com- 
bination, 

“Each of the brothers won urusual applause in his solo 
work. Mischel showed not only a wonderful tone, but im- 
peccable technic, and had to return twice. Leo, the violin- 
ist, gave a brilliant rendition of the difficult Tschaikowsky 
He played with a wealth of execution that 
amazed the audience. Jan, the pianist, not only showed 
great ability in the trios, but gave a suite which was one 
cf the delights of the evening.” 


concerto. 


It is expected that following their appearances in west- 
ern Canada, the Cherniavskys will play some concerts in 
California this spring, before undertaking their extensive 
American tour in 1916-1917. 





ST, JOHN FEATURES SPECIAL LENTEN MUSIC 


St. John, N. B., April 20, 1916. 

A series of Lenten organ recitals have been given in 
Trinity Church on Saturday afternoons prior to the five 
o'clock service, by James S. Ford, organist of Trinity. 
These recitals were short, not extending over a half hour, 
and were much enjoyed by those who attended them. The 
closing recital, given last Saturday, April 15, was the most 
enjoyable of all. Mr. Ford is an excellent organist and 
his playing on this occasion was exceptionally fine. He 
played a very interesting intermezzo from an unpublished 
sacred cantata of his own composition, entitled “Man's 
Fall.” Mr. Ford’s compositions have met with much suc- 
cess and the publication of this work is anticipated with 
much interest. Mr. Ford also played the “Maestro” and 
“Legend,” by MacDowell; “In Paradisum,” by Dubois, and 
“Berceuse,” by Cui. 

Louise Knight and Brooke Skelton, leading soprano and 
tenor of Trinity choir, sang most pleasingly Stainer’s “Love 
Divine,” from “The Daughter of Jairus.” 

The special musical service which it is customary to hold 
in St. John’s Church in Holy Week, took place Wednes- 
day evening, April 19, and was well attended. 

Stainer’s oratorio “The Crucifixion” was the work given, 
under the direction of D. Arnold Fox, organist of St. 
John’s. The soloists were Mrs. George K. Bell, soprano; 
Mrs. W. S. Harrison, contralto; C, A. Munro, tenor, and 
Thomas Guy, bass. 

In addition Mr. Fox played in excellent style the prelude 
to Wagner’s “Parsifal.” 


Last Meeting of Arts Club 


The last meeting of the Arts Club for the season was 
held at the Manor House, Glen Falls, on Tuesday, April 
11. Glen Falls is a short ride by trolley from the city, ana 
the club took this exceptional way of closing a success- 
ful season’s work. The program was arranged by Mary 


Gilchrist and Margaret Lindsay and dealt exclusively with 
French composers. Solos were sung by Louise Knight, 
Mrs. Berton Gerow and Margaret Lindsay. Mrs. Thomas 
Gunn gave a delightful violin solo and Mrs. Gorden Dickie 
an equally pleasing piano solo. A piano duet was also 
given by Dorothy Culver and Edith Doherty. Mrs. J. W. 
Lawrence read a very interesting paper on Venetian Glass 
and May Winter one on Stained Glass Windows. 
Delicious refreshments were served at the conclusion of 
the program. A. L. L. 





Music was taught to Achilles in order to moderate his 


passions.—Homer. 
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George Hamlin a Tenor Who 
Interests His Hearers 





George Hamlin’s high standing as a tenor who under- 
stands the use of the voice in recital and elsewhere is em- 
phasized in the following, based upon his recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, this season: 

George Hamlin, a singer of wide experience, gave a recital in 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. Mr. Hamlin’s singing has re- 
ceived praise as often as he has chosen to give a recital. He is 
an artist who strives earnestly for the perfection of all his re- 
sources, unfailingly applying feeling and intelligence to his work. 
His performance yesterday emphasized his conscientious training, 
his sincerity and his good taste. His phrasing was admirable, and 
his diction clear. Mr. Hamlin’s audience applauded him enthusias- 
tically throughout the program.—New York Tribune, March 3, 
1916, 


George Hamlin, tenor, gave his annual recital yesterday after- 
noon in Aeolian Hall, He presented a program of unusual in- 
terest, first because of his careful selection of songs, including some 
of the familiar ones as well as less frequently heard compositions, 
and secondly because of his artistic singing. Probably “Der Sand- 
traeger,”” by Bungert, was the high water mark of the concert. He 
brought to it pathos and dramatic intensity, as well as excellent 
diction and superb command of tone.—New York Press, March 
3, 1916. 

George Hamlin, dramatic tenor, showed musicianship, keen 
intelligence, exquisite phrasing and broad outlook in his recital 
yesterday afternoon, in Aeolian Hall, Manhattan, before an audi- 
ence that became enthusiastic over his varied accomplishments and 


power. He had to repeat the romanze of Rodolfo, by Puccini, 
also Carpenter's “Les Silhouettes’ and Burleigh’s “The Gray 
Wolf,” which was delivered with striking dramatic force. Brook- 


lyn Eagle, March 3, 1916. 


For the German “Lied,’’ Hamlin possesses keen understanding, feel- 
ing for the exact quality of tone and a most admirable technic, all 
of which the artist also employs with great good taste and beautiful 
bel canto effects in his performance of Italian arias. Of his selec- 
tions yesterday, the most excellent were the Schubert and Schu- 
mann songs and the Bungert “Sandtraeger,” which is full of atmos- 
phere. One must with justice count Mr. Hamlin among the truly 
interesting recitalists, a fact of which he again gave full proof 
yesterday.—_New York Staats-Zeitung, March 3, 1916. 





A Warless Spot in France Snapped 
by Arnolde Stephenson 


The accompanying snapshot taken by Arnolde Stephen- 
son, the American soprano, proves that there was at least 
one spot in France without the trace of war in the sum- 
mer of 1915. It represents the garden of her villa at 
Moret a little town close to Fontainebleau, a great resort 
for artists. It is a most picturesque little place with a 
charming river aud one of the few town comparatively near 
Paris—it is about thirty-five miles out—of which the old 
walls are still standing, Prominent in the foreground is 
Miquette {short for Mike), a common stray cat, but surely 
of aristocratic strain, as evinced by his manners. The 





. a ee, 
“MIQUETTE” IN ARNOLDE STEPHENSON’S GARDEN 
AT MORET. 





singer has adopted the feline creature to whom she has be- 
come so attached that she will bring him to America when 
she comes in September for the recitals which she is to 
give here next season under the management of M. H. 
Hanson. 





Georgians Hail Mme. Barrientos’ Art 


New York admirers of the Spanish prima donna so- 
prano were pleased to see that Georgia confirmed their 
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LINA CAVALIERI, 
Operatic artist and noted beauty. 


LUCIEN MURATORE, 
Operatic tenor and Apollonian ideal 





criticisms to Mme, Barrientos when they read in the tele- 
graph dispatches in the New York dailies of April 27 that 
Barrientos had again triumphed in the Southern metroplis, 
Atlanta. 

“Georgians are thrilled by Barrientos,” was the manner 
in which the New York American made the headline an- 
nouncement, and under date of the day before, the tele- 
graphic dispatch went on to say that despite the fact that 
she faces the unusual task of singing two extraordinary 
heavy roles in two days, she added to her Atlanta triumph 
in “La Sonnambula,” the old favorite. 

The vast throng that filled the auditorium was a personal 
tribute to the singer. Before her performance in “Lucia,” 
the seat sale for “La Sonnambula’ had been the lightest of 
the week, but she captured the throng at the matinee Tues- 
day afternoon, and had to respond to no less than twelve 
curtain calls. After the performance there was a rush for 
seats for her next performance. 





Amato to Sing for Prisoners 


Pasquale Amato, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has been announced to sing for the inmates of 
Sing Sing prison within a few wecks. 

Jtalians in Sing Sing have exerted influence upon Amato 
through friends, outside the prison, and the entertainment 
committee, of which George Thompson is chairman, has 
received permision for Amato to sing in the chapel. 

Mr. Amato’s May festival dates will occupy the most of 
the time in the month of May, but he will endeavor to 
find time to sing for the prisoners. 





Schelling Concertizing in the West 


Ernest Schelling, pianist, is playing on the Pacific Coast 
at the present time. He is to give a recital in Spokane, 
Wash., where one of his sisters has her home. The event 
is being looked forward to as a great social event of the 


year. 





The tango—the blended rites of Eros and Terpsichore— 
The Papyrus. 


German Conservatory of Music Students 
Give Good Account of Themselves 


Five pianists, four violinists and two vocalists participated 
in the program given at College Hall, April 25, by students 
of the New York German Conservatory of Music, Hein 
and Fraemcke, directors. The pianists were G. Reidy, Viola 
Peters, Irma Herm, E. P. Fickeissen, Marie C, Cunneen, 
C. Manternach and L. Kelson. These were associated in 
ensemble music, such as piano and violin, in two-piano 
works, and in solos. The youthful Viola Peters played 
the first movement of Beethoven’s C major concerto with 
She has been a student since primary 
Miss Herm played Beethoven's 
The other 


very good style. 
days at this institution. 
variations in F with good tone and touch. 
pianists are mentioned in the foregoing. 
The violinists were E. Breck, Morton Kantrowitz, Rein- 
hold Schwinzer and Luella Lindsay. Of these Miss Lind 
say played Wieniawski’s difficult “Faust Fantasie’ 
superior tone and technic united with musical expression. 


with 


The singers were Louise Heene and Gertrude Pfaendler 
The former sang the well-known aria from “Mignon” and 
the latter four standard Lieder by Schubert. An audience 
which completely filled the hall listened to and applauded 
all this superior music performed in quite professional 
style. 


Klibansky Pupils Are Busy 

Betsy Lane Shepherd has been engaged to sing at a con 
cert at the big Chapel, West Point, N. Y., May 14. She 
will give a recital Tuesday, May 9, 815 p. .m, at the 
Klibansky studio, 212 West Fifty-ninth street. Compli 
mentary tickets may be obtained at the studio 

Lalla Cannon and Alwin Gillett have been re-engaged 
for the Sunday musicales at the home of Mrs. Charles L. 
Sicard. 

Helen F. Weiller sang with great success at a concert 
of the Newark Musicians’ Club, at Recital Hall, when com 
positions by W. Franke Harling were presented. 

Louise Wagner will be under the management of the 
Musicians’ Concert Management, Aeolian Hall 
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NOTABLE LIST OF PUPILS 
AT WITHERSPOON STUDIOS 


Operatic Basso Is a Teacher Par Excellence as Results 
With Pupils and Demand for Services Verify— 
Extensive Course Planned 


Representative of the adequately directed vocal studios 
to which the American student now has access in his own 
country is that of the New York teacher, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, basso, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. When 
it became known in September, 1914, that Mr. Wither- 
spoon would resume his former activities in this line, the 
famous singer had more applicants than he was able to 
accommodate. From that time until the present the re- 
sults attained at his studio, 148 West Seventy-second 
street, have verified the reason for this great demand. 

For four years Mr. Witherspoon has been the only 
teacher of Florence Hinkle, and those who have observed 
the steady development of her lovely vocal quality, her 
ever reliable musicianship, purity of diction in all the lan- 
guages, her remarkable interpretation, and all the requisites 
to singing as a high art, have been interested to know who 
was her teacher, for Mr. Witherspoon is among those who 
have an innate dislike of self aggrandizement, and only re- 
cently has consented to a publicity article on the work at 
the Witherspoon studios. Daily lessons, practically, when 
Miss Hinkle was in town, have been the potent force in 
placing this soprano among the most admired of Ameri- 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


can singers. One of Mr. Witherspcon’s aims is to develop 
the ability of the pupil along those lines to which he or 
she is best adapted, for he believes that one of the great 
troubles with the American singers of today is that they 
Jo not stick to their own style. All of Miss Hinkle’s 
programs have accordingly been under the direct super- 
vision of Mr. Witherspoon, and their unvarying good taste 
and adaptability to her style have been a matter of wide- 
spread comment and admiration among connoisseurs. 

It is doubtful if a more notable list of pupils than Mr. 
Witherspoon’s could be produced, and among them are: 
Florence Hinkle; Sophie Braslau, contralto, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company; Mabel Garrison, soprano, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, who made a distinct 
capture of her audience in a recent singing part of the 
Page in “The Masked Ball”; Olive Kline, soprano; Mar- 
garet Harrison, soprano; Amy E, Ellerman, contralto; 
Marie Kaiser, soprano; Ellen Learned, contralto; Adah 
Campbell Hussey, contralto; Louise Homer, daughter of 
the Metropolitan Opera contralto of the same name. Miss 
Homer’s voice is a soprano of the lyric-coloratura qual- 
ity; Elizabeth Bonner, a Philadelphia contralto with a 
beautiful voice; Elsa Duga, soprano, a church singer ; 
Blanche D. Hauer, soprano; Ruth Hartis, a soprano of 
unusual promise; Helen N, Evans, soprano; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Albert Lindquest, tenor; Carl Lindegren, head of 
the vocal department at Ypsilanti (Mich.) College; Bech- 
tel Alcock, tenor; Clifford Cairns, bass; James Price, 
tenor, of Baltimore; Graham Reed, teacher and baritone ; 
Karl Formes, baritone, grandson of the former opera 
singer of this name; Vernon Williams, tenor, son of Evan 
Williams; Albert Berne, baritone; Roderick Benton, bari- 
tone; Hal D. Crain, baritone, and so on, the list might be 
spun out into the sixty-four representative names on Mr. 
Witherspoon's list. That so many of Mr. Witherspoon's 


colleagues at the Metropolitan Opera House and on the 
recital stage are under his direction is a matter of per- 
sonal congratulations. 

In addition to the regular studio instruction, Mr. With- 
erspoon gives recitals for his pupils; two pianists teach 
them the music outside of the regular lesson hour, and he 
has a regular assistant. There is also a series of lectures 
for their benefit. W. J. Henderson, of the New York 
Morning Sun, was heard this season in ten lectures at the 
studio on “The Musical History Which Concerns Vocal 
Music.” Mr. Witherspoon has plans in view for next 
season whereby he will greatly augment the scope of his 
instruction. There is to be an adivsory course in reading, 
which will not be confined to musical literature, but will 
include scientific research, which indirectly will broaden 
the mental viewpoint of the pupil. Mr. Witherspoon has 
other interesting ideas of practical value which will doubt- 
less materialize before next season, and which will be dis- 
cussed at length in a subsequent issue of the Musica 
Courier, 





PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA ASSISTS 
BALTIMORE ORATORIO SINGERS 


Beautiful Performance of Gounod’s “Redemption”— 
Soloists and Chorus Do Notable Work—Germania 
Maennerchor Gives Concluding Concert 


Baltimore, Md., April 26, 1916, 

The Oratorio Society, directed by Joseph Pache, assisted 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, gave a remarkably beauti- 
ful performance of Gounod’s “Redemption” on Monday 
night, April 24. The solo quartet was made up of Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Cora Barker Janney, contralto; Humbird 
Duffy, tenor, and Frank Croxton, bass. Miss Kerns has 
a beautiful, warm, thrilling voice, which she uses beauti- 
fully. Her work is artistic in every detail, and she thor- 
oughly deserved the salvos of applause which rewarded 
her singing of “From Thy Love as a Father.” Mrs. Jan- 
ney was entirely satisfactory in the small part that falls 
to the contralto. Humbird Duffy’s diction is good, and 
his voice of sweet quality. Mr. Pache’s chorus did excel- 
lent work. The tone was rich and full, the first sopranos 
coming out beautifully in all their high tones. The choirs 
were well balanced, and the response to the baton was 
immediate. The magnificent Philadelphia Orchestra needs 
no praise. To say that this body of musicians is to take 
part in a concert is to give a guarantee of beautiful music. 


Germania Maennerchor 


“Ein Deutsches Requiem,” by Brahms, was the princi- 
pal number on the program of the last concert this season 
by the Germania Maennerchor. The chorus, accompan‘ed 
by the full orchestra, gave a most effective performance of 
this fine specimen of choral writing. Hannah Greenwood, 
soprano, sang the solo “Ihr habt nun Traurigkeit.’ Miss 
Greenwood has a lovely voice, of warm color, and she 
sings with dramatic ability. The bass solos were sung by 
August Hoen, who has been on tour with a grand opera 
company during the winter. Preceding the Brahms num- 
ber, Miss Greenwood sang “Nausikaa’s Abschied,” from 
Hunberger’s “Nausikaa.” D, L. Frank in, 





Ornstein Scores Success at MacDowell Club 


Leo Ornstein, pianist, renowned for his extraordinary 
skill at the keyboard, and composer of ultra-modern mu- 
sic, gave a recital in the Gallery of the MacDowell Club 
of New York City, April 26, 1916, assisted by Vera Bar- 
stow, the well known violinist. 

A sonata for violin and piano of Ornstein’s (op. 26) 
was played, which was followed by two groups of piano 
pieces by Debussy, Novack, Korngold, Ravel and Scott. 
The concluding piano numbers were “Three Moods, 
Anger, Peace, Joy” of his own writing; unique music in- 
deed, That his playing evoked the highest enthusiasm 
among the splendid gathering may well be accepted as 
proof that the distinctive characteristics of Leo Ornstein 
are appreciated and liked. 

Three of his compositions for violin were very charm- 
ingly rendered by Vera Barstow, the first, “Olga,” dedicat- 
to her. Her tranquil ease of manner and remarkable 
ability afforded opportunity for hearing them under almost 
ideal conditions. They were well received. 

The complete program follows: Sonata for violin and 
piano, op. 26 (Ornstein), Miss Barstow and Mr. Ornstein; 
“Pagodes” (Debussy), “Mountains” (Novack), “The En- 
chanted Princess,” “Fairy King’s Ball” (Korngold), Mr. 
Ornstein ; three impressions for violin—“Olga,” “Natascha,” 
“Sonja” (Ornstein), Miss Barstow; “Oiseaux Tristés” 
(Ravel), “Danse Négre” (Scott), “Alla Chinois,” “Three 
Moods, Anger, Peace, Joy” (Ornstein), Mr. Ornstein. 





Believe me, there is no greater delight than the completely 
uncritical frame of mind of the artist while creating — 


Wagner. 
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ANNE GRIFFITHS CONDUCTS CHORUS 
AT LYRIC CLUB CONCERT 


Interesting Program at .Third Annual Event—Pupils 
of Miss Griffiths Participate—Mozart Club Gives 
“Paradise and the Peri”—Notable Soloists 





Pittsburgh, Pa., April 27, 1916. 

The Lyric Club of Pittsburgh gave its third annual pub- 
lic concert in Carnegie Hall on the evening of April 24. 
The program consisted of chorus numbers by the women’s 
chorus, solos, duets and folk dances; the program being 
brought to a close with a presentation of “A Midsummer 
Night's Dream.” 

The dances under the direction of Mrs. F. J. Cart- 
wright proved very successful, and the figures danced by 
the younger members of the organization were especially 
pleasing, 

Under the baton of Anne Griffiths the work of the chorus 
was conspicuously good. The even blending of tone, the 
sureness of attack and the simultaneous ending of final 
consonants and phrases showed the care Miss Griffiths had 
taken to bring from her chorus the details that are essen- 
tial in good chorus singing. The tone quality was rich and 
full, showing a selection of voices well adapted not only 
for chorus work but solo as well. 

Among the private pupils of Miss Griffiths taking part 
were Mrs, M. D. Morgen, Rebecca Hepner, sopranos, and 
Mrs. Simon Seegman, contralto. 

Mrs, Samuel Grafner, the club’s accompanist, presided 
at the piano in an acceptable manner, and W. K. Steiner's 
artistic accompaniment on the organ for Mrs. Seegman 
and his playing of the music from “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” was a real treat for the audience. 

Anne Griffiths’ Pupils Participate at Lyric Concert 

Mrs. Simon Seegman, a pupil of Anne Griffiths, the 
popular vocal teacher and director, added to her popu- 
larity in the singing of the Prayer from “Othello” at the 
Lyric Club’s concert April 24. Mrs. Seegman has a con- 
tralto voice of sympathetic quality and in the song men- 
tioned she showed the ability of a true artist, holding her 
listeners intent by her interpretation and intonation. 

Rebecca Hepner, another pupil of Miss Griffiths, re- 
ceived considerable of an ovation on the same occas‘on 
when she sang in very artistic manner the Waltz Song 
from “Romeo and Juliet.” In this number her voice, which 
is a lyric flexible soprano, was shown to best advantage. 

Mozart Club Closes Season 

The Mozart Club closed its season on April 25, pre- 
senting “Paradise and the Peri.” The soloists were Eliza- 
beth Parks, soprano; Marion C, Dunham, soprano; Anna 
Murray Hahn, contralto; James Herrod, tenor, and E. 
Curtis Clark, baritone. 

Especial mention should be made of the singing of Eliza- 
beth Parks, whose lovely soprano voice delighted every 
one, some enthusiastic musicians present asserting that she 
was the best oratorio singer heard here this season. Mrs. 
Hahn’s singing of “One Hope Is Thine” was beautiful 
and the song brought out her voice to good advantage. 
Mr. Harrod possesses a vibrant tenor voice which he uses 
with musicianly insight. Pittsburgh will be glad to hear 
him again. Mr. Clark completed the quartet in a satis- 
factory manner. BH. 2... W. 





Christine Schutz’s Singing 
Evokes Enthusiastic Praise 





Christine Schutz, the contralto, who is a member of 
the quartet at the Presbyterian Church of Englewood, 
N. J., has been engaged for next year. For the past year 
this delightful artist has been devoting the major portion 
of her time to earnest study and to the working up of her 
repertoire. Among her engagements may be mentioned 
appearances in New York, Ridgewood, N. J., Westminster, 
Pa., Fremont, Ohio. Anent her Fremont appearance, the 
following press excerpts will be of interest: 

Lovely in appearance and of rare musical attainments, Christine 
Schutz, young and attractive American contralto, pleased a large 
Matinee Musical Club audience immensely. Miss Schutz is gifted 
with a voice of extensive range, big volume and excellent quality. 
Her repertoire is a large one, and her program Tuesday consisted 
of English, French and German songs. Her enunciation 
was at all t’mes unusually distinct. She sang the beautiful 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” by Tschaikowsky, which offers splendid possibili- 
ties for her fine voice. The entire program was one which 
afforded the audience a delightful musical afternoon,—Fremont 
(Ohio) News. 





Miss Schutz is a young woman of most attractive personality. 
Her voice has remarkable range and power. Her sustained can- 
tilene passages were especially effective. The program was a 
most varied and interesting one and demonstrated the singer’s in- 
terpretative abilities to a high degree. Each number was given 
with rare artistry and finish——Fremont (Ohio) Messenger. 





The Community Chorus of the 
Shakespeare Masque 


Men and women who sing, who have some knowledge 
of sight reading, or who have had some choral experience, 


are cordially invited to become members of the chorus 
which is to take part in the Community Masque, to be 
given in the Stadium of the College of the City of New 
York during the last week in May. 

The Masque has been written by Percy MacKaye and 
the music composed by Arthur Farwell. Rehearsals are 
held in the auditorium of the High School of Commerce, 
155 West Sixth-fifth street, Tuesday evenings at 8:15. It 
is necessary for singers to present themselves there on 
Tuesday evenings, April 25, May 2, 9, 16. There will be 
no trial of voices, but a fair knowledge of sight-reading is 
requisite. 

Laura Sedgwick Collins is chairman of the Cast Com- 
mittee; her address is 222 West Twenty-third street. 





Mme, Buckhout’s Engagements 


Mme, Buckhout sang at Hotel McAlpin Monday evening, 
April 24, songs by Laura Sedgwick Collins, including 
“Sweet Summer, Goodbye,” which is dedicated to her. 
Miss Collins played the accompaniments. 

Mme. Buckhout sang at the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Y. W. C. A. in West 124th street on Monday evening, 
May 1, “A Lovely Maiden Roaming” (Gena Branscombe), 
“Love in April” (Christiaan Kriens), “You and I” (Ward- 
Stephens), “Awake” (Harvey Worthington Loomis), “I 
Am the Wind” (E. R. Kroeger), “A Valentine” (Hallet 
Gilberté), “Dearie” (Philip James). All the songs sung 
by Mme. Buckhout are dedicated to her. 

Mme. Buckhout will give her Chicago recital at Central 
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Music Hall Thursday evening, May 18, the entire pro- 
gram consisting of songs dedicated to. her. 

Mme. Buckhout uses the title of “The Singer of Ded- 
icated Songs.” 





Miller Vocal Art-Science Pupils Fill 
Important Church Positions 


Following is a partial list of the Miller Vocal Art-Sci- 
ence students, under the instruction of Adelaide Gescheidt, 
who are filling important church positions: 

Judson House, tenor, engaged for the solo position in 
the First Congregational Church, Montclair, N, J. Don 
Carlos Buell has been re-engaged as tenor soloist and 
choir director at Mt. Morris Baptist Church, New York 
City. Violet Dalziel, soprano, has been re-engaged as 
soloist in St. John’s Episcopal Church, Jersey City, N. J. 
Virginia Los Kamp, contralto, has been re-engaged as 
soloist and choir director of the Rondout Presbyterian 
Church, Kingston, N. Y. Elise MacClanahan, soprano, has 
been re-engaged at the First Dutch Reformed Church, 
Passaic, N. J. Edmund Anderson, bass, has accepted the 
position at Central Presbyterian Church, Summit, N. J. 
Mary Breedon, soprano, is re-engaged at St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Jacob Gilbert, tenor, is re- 
engaged at the Church of the Puritans, New York City. 
Leonard Marks, tenor, is soloist at St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mary Dan Harbeson, soprano, 
soloist at the New York Presbyterian Church, Harlem, 
New York City. Virginia Miller, soprano, soloist at Wells 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. Arthur Krug, 
tenor at the First Presbyterian Church, Garfield, N. Y. 
Samuel Lobeman, bass, cantor at the Free Synagogue, Car- 
negie Hall, Rev. Dr. Wise, rabbi; also cantor at the Ninety- 
second Y. M, C. A. Gladys Cooke, soprano, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Garfield, N. Y. Marie Faust, contralto, 
New York Presbyterian Church, Harlem. Joseph Paymer, 
rabbi Temple Ahawath Sholaum, Brooklyn, N. Y. George 
Seymour, tenor, First Reformed Church, Williamsburgh, 
Brooklyn. Franklyn Karples, tenor soloist (eighteen years 
of age), at Elmendorf Chapel, New York. Alfred Erler, 
bass soloist, German Evangelical Church, Newark, N. J. 


JOHN McCORMACK SINGS TO 
SOLD OUT HOUSE AT BUFFAL 


Clef Club Concludes Tenth Season—Percy Hemus, 
Soloist—Rubinstein Club Gives Novel Concert— 
Trio de Lutece Heard—Chromatic Club 


Season Closes 








Buffalo, N. Y., April 15, 1916. 

On Tuesday evening, April 11, John McCormack sang 
here and Elmwood Music Hall was completely sold out. 
That seems to be a statement which one can always make 
regarding the concerts given by this popular Irish tenor. 
His program was of varied interests, although, of course, 
he aroused his audience to the greatest enthusiasm with 
his singing of the Irish folksongs. There were the usval 
recalls and encores. Donald McBeath supplied some very 
delightful violin solos, and he also was compelled to add 
to the printed program. Another feature of the McCor- 
mack concerts is the masterly accompaniments of Edwin 
Schneider, whose work at the piano added materially to 
the success of the evening. The concert was under the 
local management of Mai Davis Smith. 

Percy Hemus With the Clef Club 


The Clef Club Chorus, Alfred Jury, conductor, closed 
its tenth season with a concert in Elmwood Music Hall, 
Thursday evening, April 6. The same splendid qualities 
of choral singing which have characterized Mr. Jury's 
body of singers from the first were all in evidence, the 
program being sung with spirit, beauty of tone and ad- 
mirable enunciation. Numbers calling for special men- 
tion were, “By Babylon’s Wave,” Gounod; Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s “The Lee Shore,” and the “Hallelujah” chorus from 
Handel’s “Messiah,” which provided a brilliant close to 
the program, 

Percy Hemus, baritone, was the assisting soloist and he 
made a decidedly favorable impression on his audience. 
In an all English program, he disclosed a rich, resonant 
voice and an excellent command of English diction. His 
interpretations were all vital, the favorites of the audience 
being John’s “A Belated Violet,” Foster’s “The Painter” 
and Schneider’s “Flower Rain,” all of which he had to 
repeat. His other program numbers were an aria from 
Boito’s “Mefistofele” and songs by Liszt, Cadman, Huhn, 
Loewe and Damrosch. 

Gladys Craven played artistic accompaniments and was 
called upon to share honors with the soloist. 

For the chorus, Julia Bagnall was the capable accom- 
panist. 

Novel Concert by Rubinstein Club 

The concert of the Rubinstein Club, Mary M. Howard, 
conductor, which occurred Friday evening, April 7, in Del- 
aware Avenue Baptist Church, offered a decided novelty 
in the way of a chorus concert. The various choruses 
and solos were accompanied by appropriate pictures, the 
subjects being projected on a screen, 

In the performance of this interesting program of pic- 
turesque song, Miss Howard obtained many artistic ef- 
fects in choruses and quartets, which afforded the hearers 
genuine musical enjoyment. Several interesting folksongs 
were included among the offerings, and three numbers 
from Nevin’s suite “Venezia,” were given as choral ar- 
rangements and piano solos, 

A large audience thoroughly enjoyed this novel enter- 
tainment, and prolonged applause necessitated additions to 
the official program. 

Trio De Lutece Heard 

The last of the three artist recitals under the auspices 
of the Chromatic Ciub took place in Twentieth Century 
Hall, Tuesday evening, March 27. The concert was given 
by the Trio de Lutéce, George Barrere, flute; Carlos Sal- 
zedo, harp, and Paul Kefer, cello. Especially delightful 
was the solo and ensemble playing of Mr. Salzedos. He 
plays with the artistic insight which marks the thorough 
musician. 

Chromatic Club Concludes Season 

The Chromatic Club’s last concert of the season 
was given Saturday afternoon, April 1, at Twentieth Cen- 
tury Hall. Mrs. Storck, soprano, and Mrs. Barrell, con- 
tralto, sang four Schumann duets, two German folksongs 
by Brahms, and duets by Marzials, Caracciolo, Chausson 


. and Franck. 


Sylvia Spencer, pianist, made her first public appear- 
ance in Buffalo, her evident musical talent and technical 
command resulting in a very successful performance, 

Epwarp Durney, 


Gabrilowitsches Guests of Honor May 15 


Monday evening, May 15, at 7 o'clock, the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association (Frederick *Schlieder, 
president) will have their monthly dinner at Hotel McAl- 
pin, when Ossip Gabrilowitsch and his wife, Clara Clemens- 
Gabrilowitsch, are to be guests of honor. 


— _ — _ _ 


Music is a stimulant to mental exertion.—D’Israeli. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES 


Southland Singers Close Their Season—Ziegler School Matters—Platon 
Brounoff’s Indian Opera and “Spring Carnival”—Marion Cummins 
at Patterson Home—Anderson Hour of Music—Women’s Philhar- 
monic Musicale—Hoyt Matinee Musicale—Notes 
































The Southland Singers, Emma A, Dambmann, presi- 
dent; Sidney A. Baldwin, conductor, held their last affair 
of the season at Hotel Netherland, April 26. This was a 
very delightful occasion, and ended the first season of 
this youthful club with eclat, Entering the quarters of the 
club, one was greeted by the president, Mme, Damb- 
mann, and the committee on introduction, Dorothea Brain- 
ard, Mrs, A. Hemmings, Bernice L. Maudsley, Rosalynde 
Snedeker, Angelina Cappellano and Mrs. Granville G. 


Yeaton, An orchestra of three capable players of dance 
music furnished most rhythmical music of this kind, in 
which the. man who played the score or more of instru- 
ments comprised in the short descriptive word “traps,” 
quite outdid himself, Such bangs, crashes, smashes, howl- 
ings, bell ringings, scrapings and noises emanating from 
this colored youth himself, all added to the effect of this 
pronounced rhythmical music. At midnight supper was 
served to the company of 150 guests. 
in the shape of an exaggerated eighth note, had on them 
Dambmann and a strain from Hallet 
All the decorations were 


The place cards, 


a picture of Mme 
Gilberté’s “A Dusky Lullaby.” 
black and yellow, the Maryland colors. 

Sidney A. Baldwin, the conductor, arrived late, coming 
from the first night concert of the Paterson (N. J.) Fes- 
tival In the course of the supper he was re-presented 
with the beautiful baton, this time engraved with his name, 
also those of the donors. A pearl chain was presented to 
Bernice L. Maudsley for her regular attendance and ex- 
cellent work as accompanist, Another pearl chain went 
to Mrs. Harold J. Mitchell, secretary and treasurer, in 
recognition of her work for the organization. Ethel Shep- 


herd was given a memento for bringing in the largest 
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number of active (singing) members. Dorothea Brain- 
ard did not miss one rehearsal and was not late once. 
After Mme. Dambmann had distributed these gifts with 
graceful words of presentation, Angelina Cappellano 
climbed on a chair, called attention to herself with some 
unusual squeaks, and made a little presentation speech, 
accompanying it with the gift to Mme. Dambmann from 
the club of a white Spanish lace mantilla, whereupon Mme. 
Dambmann was quite overcome, She threw kisses to the 
entire crowd, 

Plans for the next season of the Southland Singers are 
already under consideration. Enough is settled to an- 
nounce that three concerts will be given, with receptions, 
musicales, teas, etc., at Hotel Plaza and Hotel Nether- 
land. 

Ziegler School Matters 


Tuesday afternoon, April 18, the Operatic Department 
of the Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing gave an “Oper- 
atic Matinee,” which was largely attended. The singers 
who took part were Linnie Love, Vera Fromm, Ann 
Hughes, Annabel Hennessey and Eric Norgren. All are 
artist-students of the opera department, under the direc- 
tion of Josef Pasternack, except Miss Love, who is a 
graduate of the class of 1914. The next concert will take 
place in May. The summer course of the Ziegler school 
will be held in the Berkshire Hills, and in New York City, 


at school headquarters, 

Mme. Ziegler, who is fast securing a reputation for her- 
self as a public lecturer, talked recently on opera for the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, New York. A 
portion of this lecture follows: 

Opera originated from Greek plays, and dates from the year 
1600, when for the first time the subject of “Euridice” was pre- 
sented with music and set to Italian words. At that time there 
were no great singers. The text was rendered in a chanting way, 
and the music was presented in the instruments and the choruses. 

Before that, the plays were rendered entirely by the speaking 
voice, and much attention was given to develop the plastic beauty 
of the body, as well as to modulations and precise clearness of the 
speaking voice. Naturally, there could be but one rhythm at a 
time, for the single speaking voice would be drowned out if others 
spoke at the same time. Not so with the singing voice. We may 
have two, four, eight or sixteen voices singing different rhythms, 
and still hear each phrase plainly. So the new venture in com- 
position was enthusiastically received, and composers of all nation- 
alities felt inspired to compose opera. 

Voice training began and the great art of bel canto or tonal 
beauty was discovered and promulgated. Opera houses were built 
in all large cities, not one, but many in each city. People streamed 
to hear opera, taking with them their children, even to the small- 
est, so that melody and harmonization became a subconscious part 
of children’s lives. Opera became a national institution in all 
civilized countries, and with it grew an understanding of the sing- 
ing voice, which brought with it-the ability in the public audience 
to distinguish between a well-trained voice and a naturally good 
voice. 

This understanding has been lost to a large extent. The modern 
composers have “lost it’ purposely. To them the beautiful ever 
flowing of the perfectly controlled voice is monotonous, just as the 
beautiful landscapes with rippling waters are monotonous to the 
modern civilization, or the beautiful firmament, which its wonder- 
ful sunsets and myriads of stars are monotonous. They prefer to 
see painted sunsets and starry skies in the theatre, and if by 
chance there should be real water on the stage poured down in 
painted scenery, the modern audience feels it is wonderful and 
calls it realistic. 

But the composers for the real singers, such as Gluck, Mozart 
and Verdi, knew the trained voice well, and laid great stress on 
the uninterrupted pouring forth of tone phrases. 


Brounoff’s Indian Opera and “Spring Carnival” 


An Indian princess who makes her headquarters in 
Washington recently called up Platon Brounoff by ’phone 
from the McAlpin Hotel, made an appointment with him 
to hear his Indian opera, came to his studio and went 
through the entire work with the composer. Her expres- 
sions of admiration for the work were full of enthusiasm, 
and at the close she said, “Here’s the hand of an Indian 
who never breaks her word that this work shall be given.” 

She has political affiliations and influence in Washing- 
ton, and proposes to bring out the work in the near future. 
The same week Heinrich Meyn, the “bel canto baritone,” 
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made a similar call on Brounoff and went through the 
opera, The part of General Custer fits him well, and 
when the opera is produced, Platon Brounoff proposes 
utilizing Mr. Meyn’s well known talents as actor and 
singer in this part. 

Maurice Klisto and Lillian Chabrow sang duets at the 
Brounoff studio recently with splendid unity and intense 
gusto. Mr. Klistorny sang Brounoff’s composition, “The 
Yiddish Marseillaise” with much earnestness and effect. 
Mr. Brounoff closed this informal Sunday musicale by play- 
ing his latest perpetration, a musical satire, “Spring Car- 
nival,” This is a frank parody on the modernist music 
and consists of the following crazy music: 

March of the Roaches, 

Feast of the Mice. 

The Yowl of the Cats. 

The Howl of the Dog. 

The Chirping of the Birds, 

Marion Cummins at Patterson Home 

At a piano recital given by Marion Cummins, pupil of 
Wager Swayne, at the Misses Patterson’s Home for Music 
and Art Students, April 20, the following program was 
performed very brilliantly and clearly, with much success: 
Sonata, op. 14, No. 1, Beethoven; “Duetto,” Mendelssohn; 
“Prophet Bird,” Schumann; etude, gavotte, Schiitt; “But- 
terfly,” Grieg; romance, Sibelius; impromptu, Schubert; 
“Polichinelle,” Rachmaninoff. 


Anderson Hour of Music 


Grace Anderson’s hour of music at the residence of 
Mrs. William Astor Chanler, April 27, had the assistance 
of the following artists: Florence Mulford Hunt, mezzo- 
contralto; Florence Brant, contralto; Martin Richardson, 
tenor, and Willard Osborne, violinist. A unique program 
of classical and modern music was performed by these mu- 
sical collaborators, Mrs. Anderson playing the accompani- 
ments. 

Women’s Philharmonic Musicale 

The fifth afternoon musicale of the Women’s Philhar- 
monic Society (Amy Fay, president), April 22, was de- 
voted to a program of vocal compositions by Marion 
Bauer, sung by May Dearborn Schwab, Vera Robbins 
Browne and Miss Burrowes, the composer at the piano. 
A large and appreciative audience listened with much 
pleasure. The sixth and last musicale of the season will 
be given on May 27 in the Granberry Studios (Carnegie 
Hall), to which members and their friends are invited. 
Clementine Tetedoux-Lusk is chairman of entertainment, 
The orchestral concert occurred at Hotel Majestic Mon- 
day evening, May 1. 

Hoyt Matinee Musicale 

“Songs of Normandy,” “Tableaux Chantants” and 
“A Jabberwocky of Alice,” the last named by Alice Wood- 
fin, made up the unique entertainment annually given by 
Frances and Grace Hoyt, this time at the Century Lyceum, 
April 27. From a program of large variety the present 
writer can only select for mention Frances Hoyt’s recita- 
tion, delivered in a “Sis Hopkias” get-up, “Coriolanus.” 
This was a perfectly killing thing, and brought her roars 
of applause. She also danced “The Swan,” a parody on 
the Pavlowa performance, ending with a graceful placing 
of the head and fest in a semi-circular position on the 
floor, with a flop following it. The singing of the sisters 
is very agreeable, and their diction always beautifully dis- 
tinct. Alice Woodfin’s musical fantasie, set to Schumann’s 
music “Album for the Young,” enlisted, beside the two 
sisters, Willard D. Howe as the “Mad Gardener” and the 
“White Knight.” This closed the program delightfully 
and brought Miss Woodfin warm felicitations, Madge 
Messenger was at the piano. An audience which com- 
pletely filled the hall testified to the high appreciation in 
which these talented young women are held. 


Notes 

“Made in America” was the caption on the program 
given by the Washington Heights Choral Society (Lewis 
W. Armstrong, conductor), April 25, at Fort Washington 
Presbyterian Church. Those who assisted, besides the 
good-sized chorus, in making this program successful were 
Florence Lewis Jones, contralto; Pauline Dobson Gold, 
organist; Maude Henderson, pianist; Grace P. von Culin, 
reader; and Horace L. Friess, violinist. Although all the 
compositions were by Americans, the home of their fore- 
fathers may be noted by a glance at such names as Eich- 
berg, MacDowell, Logan, Smith and Burleigh. 

May 2 Easter carols were sung, and on Tuesday, May 9, 
twelve o’clock noon, H, Brooks Day’s Easter cantata, the 
composer at the organ, will be performed at St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Broadway and Vesey street, Edmund Jaques, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 

S. Elin, musical director of Hotel Belmont and Murray 
Hill orchestras, also a member of the New York Symphony 
Society, has been giving delightful daily concerts before 
large and appreciative audiences. 

William P. Frost, tenor, has just returned after giving 
a number of concerts out of town, where he achieved great 
success. He sang especially arranged solos on Easter Sun- 
day in church to suit the occasion, 
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Franz Egenieff to Return to 
America Next Season 


A welcome return to the concert and operatic stage of 
America is that of Franz Egenieff, who during his brief 
career in America has succeeded in establishing for him- 
self the enviable reputation of being a thorougii master of 
both concert and operatic interpretations. The possessor 





FRANZ EGENIEFF, 


Baritone. 


of a beautifully rounded baritone voice, splendidly trained, 
Mr. Egenieff counts numberless successes in his European 
career, and the cities that heard him during his previous 
brief concert tour of this country have joined the Euro- 
pean critics in showering praise upon the singer. 

Mr. Egenieff, whose real name is Baron von Kleydorff, 
is the son of Prinz von Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berleburg; his 
mother was the Polish Countess Stefanska, A university 
graduate, he was intended for a military or a diplomatic 
career by his parents, but the discovery of his voice led 
him to abandon all these prospects for the career of a 
singer, and although he is known practically to every sov- 
ereignty in Europe, it is as a singer, invited to appear at 
the court entertainments, that he has been received by roy- 
alty. 

Next season will be spent by Mr. Egenieff in this coun- 
try, where he is to give a series of recitals, probably ap- 
pearing as a guest with some of the operatic companies 
now being formed. 

His present representatives are the Managing and Pro- 
ducing Company, 116 West 39th street, New York. 





Ethelynde Smith Sings Often 
in Recital, Concert and Oratorio 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, has issued an attractive book- 
let anent her work as a recital, concert and oratorio 
singer. It contains notices commending her work from 
the press of Washington, D. C.; San Diego, Cal.; Man- 
chester, N. H.; Buffalo; Springfield, Mass.; Portland, 
Me.; Chicago, and personal endorsements of prominent 
persons, active and lay, in the music world; also some of 
the engagements she has filled and an outline of her reper- 
toire. 

A specimen program is herewith added: 


De Bist Die Bald. ccc ciccccccccvcstvcsccsccvssccvccene Schubert 

Frithlingsgedrange .........scccccecssecrccveceeercesseceoes Franz 

SERRE civccccstvcsadccrecceeccereebacerestecesoeddue Brahms 

Vergebliches Standchen ......-...ecceececceeeevecnceeeers Brahms 

Ich Trage Meine Minne...........---seseeeeeees Richard Strauss 

Bimen Sommer Lang... ssccccccccvccsevscccccvases Edvard Schutt 

Wie Wollen Bin Land... ..ccccccccccccsccvcees Christian Sinding 

Micwla’s aria Je dis que, rien, ne m'epouvante (from “Carmen’’) 

Bizet 
THREE SONGS OF THE DESERT 

Sunset 

NE Di scheccdanenrcivenseseveveceresseses vee ce Gertrude Ross 

Dawn 

The Open Road.......cccccceecceecccenecsvencees Gertrude Ross 
(Dedicated to Miss Smith.) 

Flowertime Weather ........0eeeeeseeeeee pee eecceeoese Fay Foster 
(Dedicated to Miss Smith.) 

One Golden Day.......-ccccccecvcccrcerevecvevesvece Fay Foster 

Song of the Thistledrift...........cceceeeerrereneees Fay Foster 

Springtide of Love.......--ceeeerececeerereeeeeeeues Fay Foster 
CHILDREN’S SONGS 

Mee BE dic ccsncovedvcourdeereckapebsskeeeeepgene Hallet Gilberté 


I Once Had a Sweet Little Doll, Dears........... Ethelbert Nevin 
Dee Cate: TAS. vince ccvexs Ganeccveveveseveds Teresa Garrison 
CE EPMO bse oud ca cavecerearudsastideseecroe Jessie Gaynor 
PO OU ons cnen ts avetscoawdviewtebuceers Teresa del Riego 





Donna Easley’s Engagements 


Some of Donna Easley’s immediate engagements are: 
With the New York Rubinstein Club, May 6; ata war relief 
committee tea, Washington, D. C., May 11 and 12; at the 
Colony Club, New York, reception, May 25; the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs (Hotel Astor), during its 
great biennial, at which there are expected to be 10,000 
delegates, during the week ending June 2. 

Miss Easley’s concert engagements opened with a re- 
ception at the home of Mrs. John Hays Hammond, New 
York, Thursday, April 20. Among the guests were: The 
Marchioness of Aberdeen, Mrs. Joseph Choate, Mrs. 
Rebert W. de Forest, Mrs. Lindley Garrison, Mrs. James 





DONNA EASLEY, 


Lyric soprano, 


Speyer, Mrs. William Grant Brown, Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan, Mary Garrett Hay, Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, 
Mrs. Morton Plant and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney. 





OSAGE PROGRAMS 


€ Osage, Ia., April 22, 

The Treble Clef Club of the Methodist Church, under 
the direction of Frank Parker, gave its first concert at the 
church, Friday, April 7, presenting as the feature of the 
program Bendall’s cantata, “The Lady of Shalott.”. Anna 
Pierce, soprano, and Lowell M. Welles, baritone, both of 
the faculty of the State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 
were the soloists. Ernest Zechiel, of the same faculty, 
furnished accompaniments for Mr. Welles. Miss Fen- 
nessy, regular organist of the church, played for the chorus 
numbers. The program follows: “Passing By” (Purcell), 
“Allin an April Evening” (Black), “The Hour of Dream- 
ing (Hahn), “Ah! Love, but a Day” (Beach), Mr. 
Welles; “Wanderer’s Night Song” (Rubinstein), “The 
Angelus” (Chaminade), “Glorious Forever” (Rachmani- 
noff), the Treble Clef Club; prologue from “Pagliacci” 
(Leoncavallo), Mr. Weiles; “Oh, Lovely Night” (Ron- 
ald), “Would God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom” 
(Old Irish), “God Gave My Heart to You” (Olive Chryse 
Parker), “Hymn to the Night” (Campbell-Tipton), Mr. 
Welles; “The Lady of Shalott,” a cantata for three part 
women’s chorus and soprano solo, the words by Tennyson, 
the music by Wilfred Bendall, Miss Pierce and the Treble 
Clef Club. 

On March 27 a student recital was given in the chapel 
of Cedar Valley Seminary. Those participating were stu- 
dents of Frank Parker, director (voice), of Bruce Ly- 
barger (violin) and Florence C. Fennessy (piano). The 
program was as follows: Piano, “South Wind” (Schultz), 
Esther Wolf; piano, “In the Forest” (Gabriel), Eileen 
Mork; voice, “A Rose Song” (Horatio Parker), Laura 
Severson; piano, waltz in octaves (Conconne), Lola 
Holmes; voice, “The Morning Wind” (Branscombe), “An 


Igo, 


Evening Love Song” (Chipman), Martha Coonradt; piano, 
impromptu (Reinhold), Alma Evenson; voice, “There Are 
Birds in the Valley” (Lehmann); “The Mother Heart” 
(Gaines), Verna Gorder; piano duet, “Rondo Scherzando” 
(Marschner), Leota Hungerford and Winifred Dickinson. 

On March 30 the pupils of Mr. Parker gave a recital, 
the program being as foilows: “If I Built a World for 
You” (Lehmann), “Evening Love Song” (Chipman), Lydia 
Urnes, mezzo-soprano; “The Flower That You Gave Me” 
(Barry), “Cradle (Carpenter), “The Mother 
Heart” (Gaines), Mildred Markham, contralto; “Summer- 
time’s Song” (Speaks), “The Sun’s Roses” (Hawley), 
Gladys McGhan, soprano; “For Music” (Franz), “The 
Rose (Franz), Winifred Dickinson, 
tralto; Time” (Salter), Has 
(White), Inga Urnes, soprano; “Dutch Lullaby” (Spross), 
“My Laddie” (Allitsen), “When Love Is Gone” (Hawley), 
Bessie Millard, contralto; (Young), 
Verna Gorder, soprano; “Love’s Tribute’ (Hamblen), “If 
I Knew You and You Knew Me” (MacDermid), “Fulfill- 
ment” (MacDermid), Vernice Hubbard, contralto 


Song” 


Complained” con- 


“Blossom “Spring Come” 


four Geisha songs 


On Wednesday, April 5, Mr. Parker's pupils gave a song 
recital at his studio. The program was as follows: “A 
Valentine” (Lehmann), “Wiegenlied” (Brahms), “I Wish | 
Were a Tiny Bird” (Lohr), Mabel Stanford, soprano; “Du , 
bist die Ruh’” 
(Franz), “Wiegenlied” (Ries), “Du bist wie eine Blume” 
(Rubinstein), Elizabeth Wilbur, “The 
Roses” (Hawley), “Like a Rosebud” (La Forge), Lurenia 


(Schubert),“Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen’ 


contralto; Sun's 
Lane, soprano; “Golden Hours,” a song cycle (Wood forde- 
Finden), Frederick W. Cook, baritone; “Passage Bird's 
Farewell” (Hildach), Hymn at Sea” 
Thomas), Miss Lane and Mr. Parker; “Die Lotosblume” 
(Schumann), “Es hat die beklagt” (Franz) 
“Fiir Music” (Franz), “Die Lorelei” (Liszt), Ruth Welle 
meyer, soprano; “On Jhelum River,” song cycle for so- 


“Night (Goring- 


Rose sich 


prano and baritone (Woodforde-Finden), Pauline Krause 
and Mr, Parker. 


Mrs. Bruce S. Keator Provides Asbury 
Park with Excellent Music 


Will C. Macfarlane’s 
“The Message from the Cross,” was given recently at the 
First Methodist Church of Asbury Park, N. J., 


A fine presentation of cantata, 


under the 

















MRS. BRUCE KEATOR, 
Asbury Park, N, J. 


direction of Tali Esen Morgan, with Mrs. Bruce S, Keator 
director of the choir, at the organ. This was the closing 
service of a series of Lenten recitals which have been held 
every Friday at the church, and have attracted large audi 
ences of interested music lovers. The cantata was given 
by a chorus of 100 voices from the various churches of 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, the soloists being Ella 
Markell, contralto; 
ren Reardon, baritone. 


Lewis James, tenor, and George War 


It has been through the untiring endeavors of Mrs. 
Keator that these recitals have been made possible, fer she 
is well known and universally liked by the music lovers of 
and efforts 


April 


was given to the late Charles B 


these coast cities. She has given of her time 


freely that Asbury Park may benefit thereby. On 
7 a 
Hawley, on which occasion a male quartet from the Men 
delssohn Glee Club of New York assisted. April 14, Rollo 
Maitland, organist of Philadelphia, gave a recital, and on 
the same day Frederick Schlieder, organist, was heard, as 
sisted by John Barnes Wells, tenor. 


memorial service 





NNE ARKADI 


A ‘* A singer of definite gifts.’’—W.J. Henderson in The N.Y.Sun 


Management : 
MRS. HERMAN LEWIS 


402 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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Marquis de Trabadelo 


4, rue Marbeut, Paris 
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FRANCES NASH? 


Address Personal Representative, Evelyn oe oe 
Box 68, Penn. Terminal Station New York City 


FREDERIG MARTIN s4ss0 


PUPILS IN SINGING RECEIVED MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 
Studio: 532 West 111th St., New York. Phone 4930 orningside. 


GEORGE CARRE 


New York 
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THE DEVERELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


9 rue de waren teary France 
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Until War Is Over—Branch why We, York City, 
37 MADISON AVENUE 


L. d’'AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


Address: 30 Ave. Kleber 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1005 Times Bldg., N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 2640 
Booking Season 1916-17 
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Jean de Reszke 
53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
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LAMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


6:1 AVENUE NIEL - ARIS, FRANCE 
Temporarily in wae York, 8 West Gj. Street 
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San Antonio 
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ARTHUR CLAASSEN 


CONDUCTOR 
SAN KeTOMO, TEXAS 





Mr. Claassen 
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Personal address: 24 East 57th Street 
Phone: Plaza 8645 


For concerts, recitals, etc., address : 


Management: DANIEL MAYER 
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ECHOES OF THE SOUTHERN TOUR 








{Columbia, S. C., The State, April 2, 1916.] 
MUSICAL COURIER EDITOR IN CITY 


New York Journauist Is CotumBia VIsIToR 





TALKS OF CONDITIONS 





Has Known Several Columbians of Musical Ability—Dis- 
cusses Effect of War 





At the Jefferson Hotel there is a musical visitor who has 
been spending several days here and meeting the tonal fra- 
ternity and music lovers of Columbia with a v-ew to making 
a study of musical conditions in the city as a part of a similar 
course of research he has been undertaking throughout the 
United States. Leonard Liebling is the name of the visitor 
and he is the editor-in-chief of the Musicat Courter, the 
oldest and one of the most influential musical journals in 
America. He is accompanied by Rene Devries, general rep- 
resentative of the same paper. 

Mr, Liebling said last night that his impressions of the 
musical progress made in this country during recent years 
were most favorable, and especially was he struck with the 
advancement noticeable in the South. “The war has been 
a great factor in waking up our American musicians to 
their own possibilities,” said Mr, Liebling, “and our native 
sons and daughters now are gaining the advantages of les- 
sons from instructors who themselves received their musi- 
cal education in Europe and are in a position to give in 
turn the best of the knowledge they obtained there.” 

“All gospels,” added the MusicaL Courter editor, “which 
preach the doctrine that America is ‘free and independent’ 
of Europe in music are nonsensical and unutterably pro- 
In art there is no such thing as any one country 
Art has no nationality; it is 


vincial. 
being ‘free’ from another. 
international.” 

Asked about his opinion of Columbia musically, Mr, Lieb- 
ling smiled and said: 

“I do not presume to give a final judgment after such 
a short acquaintance, but I knew that this city produced 
talent of a superior order, for in Berlin many years ago 
I encountered Daniel and Bertha Visanska from Columbia, 
and I learned to know them very well. They ranked at 
that time with the most gifted of the American students 
abroad and their earlier promise was fulfilled, as they have 
become recognized and very successful musicians since 
then and now stand high in the professional ranks of New 
York. The late William Orchard was another musical 
person I knew for many years in New York, where he 
occupied the position of critic on the MusicaL Courier. 
He had been in newspaper work here before he came to 
He was an able writer, a critical expert 
When he 


the metropolis. 
and a most charming and courteous gentleman. 
died there was genuine mourning in our office.” 

Mr. Liebling announced that in the future Columbia 
musical effort will be well represented in the columns of 
his paper, for he has appointed H. H. Bellamann its local 
correspondent. 

Messrs. Liebling and Devries are to spend Sunday meet- 
ing musical persons of Columbia. They will leave for 
Charleston tomorrow morning. 


[The State, Columbia, April 3, 1916.] 
MUSICAL COURIER EDITOR SURVEYS THE 
SOUTHEAST 


Women’s Ciuss Userut 





Symphony Concert Rather Than Grand Opera is Means 
of Musical Salvation 

The Jefferson Hotel was the Mecca yesterday of many 
Columbians with musical aspirations above ragtime. Tak- 
ing advantage of the lovely spring weather, they made a 
Sabbath day’s journey to accept the invitation of Leonard 
Liebling, editor-in-chief of the Musica, Courter (New 
York). Mr. Liebling has been adventuring in a south- 
westerly direction, probing the musical depth and strength 
of the natives thereof. 

“Oh, yes, they are a little slow,” he says. “But the 
women are doing a lot with their music clubs and so on.” 

Mr. Liebling calls himself an iconoclast, especially in 
regard to so called “American music.” He doesn’t believe 
there is any such animal. That is, he thinks that whether 
it cone from the North or the South, the East or the 
West, it should “sit down in the kingdom,” with no labels 
on. 

He doesn’t believe in the opera as a method of public 
it’s too sensational; it makes a girl 


musical education ; 


want to be an opera star, when she’d make a better seams- 
tress, No; the symphony concert is the thing for pure 
musical education. 

“Then, there’s that way Americans have of talking about 
what tremendous sums they spend on music! As though 
talent and money ever have anything to do with each 
other!” complained Mr. Liebling, and in this many poor 
artists will hungrily agree with him, 

“I was born in America, I am an American, but I have 
no patience with the cult of so called ‘American music.’” 

Though he doesn’t wear long hair, Mr, Liebling is a 
“real musician,” having trained abroad for many years and 
composed many pieces of music. 

He has views on other subjects than music. For in- 
stance, while he thinks women should vote if they wish to, 
he does not believe they ought to wear short hair, dress 
as,men, or try to imitate men in any way. In fact, Mr. 
Liebling believes in an exaggeration of sex. Therefore, 
the feminine pilgrims yesterday were glad to have the 
“prophet’s” artistic sanction to be decorative to their hearts’ 
content, 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, April 2. 1916.] 

Monday evening I heard the interesting address of Leon- 
ard Liebling, editor of the MusicaL Courter, when he told 
the truth about American cities and music, not leaving out 
Atlanta. 

He spoke out his mind fearlessly and delightfully as he 
talked about music, the genius producing it, the critics who 
write of it, and the people patrons of it. 

“I do not believe he is as artistic as we think,” said an 
Atlanta lady present on the charming occasion, “for he 
seems so very human!” 

{ shall not raise the question of whether or not very 
artistic people are not generally people with the usual 
human qualities, the critics and editors and more thought- 
ful people who heard him can do that, but I do see the 
value of the man who tells us the truth about ourselves. 

The most thoughtful of Americans are beginning to 
realize that too much self-satisfaction is not a factor in 
higher civilization, and that patriotism does not prohibit 
people seeing themselves exactly as they are. The Ameri- 
can who studies his country and the people of it, who sees 
where the weaknesses are and where reconstruction should 
begin, is the prophet of the moment who is needed. He 
has to know a thing or two before he can do it. He must 
see what Old World civilization has meant; what we have 
drawn from it; but we have still to draw from it before he 
can begin to measure what ours of the New World is, and 
make us see it. 

We must bear with the one of our own who knows and 
can tell us; he is the young editor of the Musica Courter, 
the traveling student of social conditions. 


Reger’s Quartet Heard in San Diego 





pee 

The audience which gathered at the Isis yesterday after- 
noon was there to assault the topmost heights of musical 
appreciation. Some essayed the climb because they really 
comprehended and enjoyed the music, and some because 
they deemed it the vitally important outward sign of mu- 
sical culture to plant their persons on the mountain top, 
whether or not they enjoyed the view. 

The former were those who vigorously applauded the 
Reger number; the latter clapped decorously, hoping by 
this outward show to hide their inward lack of compre- 
hension. And, to be frank, the Reger number was strange 
food to all but those who study the latest fashions in mu- 
sical composition. Although written ten years ago, it is 
of the variety which music critics have described as “more 
scholarly than melodious.” 

But even Reger is only mildly impressionistic as com- 
pared with Ornstein or Schoenberg—W. W. B. Seymour, 
in San Diego (Cal.) Union, 





Humanitarian Cult Concert 





A vast audience packed Carnegie Hall on Wednesday 
evening of last week at the meeting of the Humanitarian 
Cult, at which the speeches were interspersed with music 
rendered by Rudolph Ganz, Boris Hambourg and David 
Hochstein. No admission was charged for the entertain- 
ment, the expenses being borne by Mischa Appelbaum, 
founder of the association. It is a society in which there 
are no officers and no money is accepted for donations. 
The sole object of the cult is to teach its members to do 
good and help the needy. George Gordon Battle made 
the opening speech and Mr. Appelbaum delivered an able 
and stirring address on “Social Preparedness—Our Real 
Defense.” 
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SYMPHONIC POEM BY CARL VENTH 
‘PERFORMED AT FORT WORTH 


Conductor of Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra Con- 
ducts Initial Presentation of His Own Work, Which 
Is Modern Without Being Futuristic—Har- 
mony Club Elects Officers 





Fort Worth, Tex., April 20, 1916. 

The Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra gave the final con- 
cert for this season last Sunlay afternoon in the Chamber 
of Commerce Auditorium. A large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence was present and on every hand one heard most gen- 
erous praise for Carl Venth, conductor, and the members 
of the orchestra for the excellent work done during the 
season, General regret was expressed that this was the last 
concert of the season. It is practically assured, however, 
that the orchestra will be maintained through next season 
and an effort will be made to place it on a still more sub- 
stantial basis, It has meant much to the city in the way 
of general culture and advanced musical interest besides 
the commercial advantage of most favorable advertisement 
abroad, and the citizens would not be content now to do 
without it. 

The features of last Sunday’s program were the first 
performance of a symphonic poem by Carl Venth, the con- 
ductor, and the singing of Mrs. W. C. Bryant as soprano 
“The Son of the 


soloist. Venth’s composition is called 
Winds,” and is founded on a legend of the Dacotah In- 
dians, lt abounds in wonderful tone color and unusual 


and interesting effects and is a most excellent vehicle for 
the orchestra. It is extremely modern without being fu- 
turistic, and though it is very difficult, it well merits the 
serious work necessary to produce it. It was given a 
splendid rendition by the Fort Worth organization. 

Mr. W. C. Bryant, the soloist, is one of Fort Worth’s 
most popular sopranos, and justly so, since, besides having 
a voice of great beauty, she is a thoroughly cultured mu- 
sician and has a personality of great charm. She was the 
recipient of genuine applause from the large audience. She 
gave a group of songs, including “June,” by Mrs. Beach; 
“The Nightingale,” by Stephens, and a composition by E. 
Clyde Whitlock, concertmaster of the orchestra. This last 
number, called “The Ways Are Green,” is an interesting, 
well written song, in modern style and very melodious. It 
has a most beautiful accompan:ment for piano and violin 
obligato. The composer, who is an excellent violinist, 
played the obligato, and Sam S. Losh supplied the artistic 
piano part, The number was given an enthusiastic recep- 
tion and a repetition was demanded. 


New York Philharmonic in Concert 


The Philharmonic Orchestra of New York will give a 
concert in Fort Worth on April 29, and great interest is 
being manifested in the coming event. It will be something 
in the nature of a May festival, as a large chorus has been 
organized, which will sing with the orchestra, The chorus 
already numbers 490 members, the largest chorus ever 
formed in Fort Worth. Sam S. Losh is the director, and 
he has the capable assistance of W. J. Marsh at the piano. 
The chorus will sing the “Hail, Bright Abode,” from 
“Tannhiauser,” and the “Inflammatus,” from  Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater.” The soprano solo in the latter will be 
taken by Pearl Calhoun Davis, a most accomplished local 
soprano, 

Harmony Club Elects Officers 

The Harmony Club, which is one of Fort Worth’s most 
stable and most important musical organizations, recently 
elected officers for the ensu’ng year. Mrs. J. F, Lyons, who 
has served so capably as president for twelve years, was 
given a token of esteem from the members by a unanimous 
re-election for the thirteenth term. The following were 
clected for the remaining oftices: First vice-president, Mrs. 
W. C. Bryant; second vice-president, Mrs. O. F. Carlson; 
recording secretary, Irene Echols; corresponding secretary, 
Willie Pemberton;-treasurer, Mrs. Ernest Fechner; libra- 
rian, Kathleen McGehee; business manager, Mrs. T, H. 
Wear; additional members of executive board, Mrs. W. D. 
Smith, Mrs. A. L. Shuman, Mrs. H. N. Brindley, Mrs. J. C. 
Foster, Mrs. H. L. Rudmose; year book committee, Mrs. 
George E, Simpson, Mrs. E. Clyde Whitlock, Mrs. J. B 
Newhall. 

Carl Venth was unanimously elected choral director and 
Dot Echols accompanist for the choral department. 

The club will give its closing concert on May 1, when the 
large chorus will be heard in the Deems Taylor cantata, 
“The Highwayman,” under the direction of Carl Venth, with 
W. J. Marsh at the piano. The baritone solos will be sung 
by Sam S. Losh. In addition to the cantata, Mrs. W. D. 


Smith, soprano, will be heard in a group of numbers and 
Mary Eubank and Mrs. George Conner will give piano 
numbers. 
Zona Mae Griswold Heard at Harmony Club 
The Harmony Club recently gave its annual reception for 
new members at Glen Garden Courtry Club, 
time the 100 members present had the pleasure of hearing 


at which 


a beautiful program by Zona Mae Griswold, a charming 
young soprano, who was the guest of the president, Mrs. 
J. F. Lyons. Miss Griswold sang the “Tosca” aria, “Vissi 
d’arte,” and a group of modern songs, in each of which she 
gave great pleasure to her hearers. She has an excellent 
voice of great beauty and sweetness of tone, with no small 
degree ot dramatic ability, Her personality is so ingratia.- 
ing as to make her work doubly pleasing, and she delivers 
her own message in a most artistic way. W. J. Marsh as- 
sisted Miss Griswold at the piano and his accompaniments 
were greatly enjoyed, 
Agar Advance Pupils in Recital 

Frank C. Agar recently presented a number of his ad- 
vanced voice pupils in a most interesting recital. The se- 
lections were well chosen and their rendition gave evidence 
of Mr, Agar’s splendid ability as a teacher. In every case 
the work of these pupils was marked with correct intona- 
tion, clearness of diction and pleasing interpretation. Those 
who appeared on this program were Helen Austin, Ina Gil- 
liland, Lala Rasey and Ruth Simmonds, soprano; Dorothy 
Denton, contralto, and Paul C. Traweek, baritone. Mildred 
Corl, a talented pianist, supplied excellent accompaniments. 

The advanced pupils of Sam S. Losh, in both piano and 
voice, were heard recently in a recital which elicited much 
favorable comment from the large audience present. The 
voice students were Mabel Helmcamp Neely, Georgia Orr, 
and Gertrude Gulledge, sopranos; Clyde Olney, baritone, 
and W. A. Fishback, basso, while the piano students in- 
cluded Mrs. Foster Ryan, Florentyne Gibbon and Minnie 
Mugg. 

A varied program of interesting and worthwhile selec- 
tions received a splendid rendition at the hands of these 
students. The assurance and artistic control with which 
the numbers were given was most pleasing, while in each 
case the technical ability was markedly evident. Both Mr. 
Losh and pupils deserve much credit for this excellent 
program. L. M. L. 





Miller and Van der Veer Engaged by 
New York Oratorio Society 


Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer have both been 
engaged for appearances next season with the Oratorio 
Society of New York, the tenor to sing in “The Messiah” 
performance during the Christmas holidays, and the con- 
tralto in the performance of “Elijah,” in February. Both 
artists have sung repeatedly with the organization, and 
have invariably scored a pronounced success. 

For the next few weeks the Millers will enjoy a vaca- 
tion in Anderson, S. C., Mr. Miller’s former home. On 
May 9, during the convention of the State Federation of 
Woman's Clubs, Mr. Miller will wield the baton for the 
first time in his life, conducting a chorus of 200 in a ren- 
dition of his own composition, “Carolina,” which has been 
adopted by the Legislature as the official State song. 
work is one that has been highly praised. 

A song which Mr. Miller has sung with special favor 
this season, and one that has proven especially popular 
among his talking machine records, is “Soft Southern 
Breezes,” by Barnby. The tenor considers it one of the 
most effective numbers in his repertoire. 





Marguerite Arnemann Recital May 12 


Marguerite Arnemann, the soprano, announces a song 
recital, benefit Murray Hill School Gardens, at the League 
Building, Flushing, L. I., assisted by Karl Barleben, vio- 
linist, Friday evening, May 12, 8.30 o’clock. This young 
woman has a soprano voice of excellent quality, range, 
and expressive powers, and gives pleasure through her 
singing. Mr. Barleben, the violinist, was a member of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra for some years; he made 
his debut in America as soloist of that orchestra, 





Boice Musical Evening 


Florence Otis, soprano; Jessie Rowe Lockitt, contralto; 
Evelyn Remmicke, mezzo-soprano; Mabel W. Baxter, 
mezzo-contralto; Wilmar Bradshaw, baritone; Umberto 
Pisani and Thomas Bernardo, tenors, will collaborate in 
an evening of English translations of German song clas- 
sics (the translations being by Cecile Cowdrey), at the 
Boice studios, The Coronet, 57 West Fifty-eighth street, 
Wednesday evening, May 10. The translator and Susan 
Smock Boice will be at the piano. 





Price-Keller Recital May 9 


Alberta Parson Price, the pianist, pup‘! of Gabrilowitsch 
in Berlin, now located in the metropolis of America, will 
collaborate with William Keller, violinist, in a recital, at 
Memorial ‘Hall, Brooklyn, May 9, 8.15 o'clock. Solos for 
each artist, the Beethoven sonata, op. 12, No. 3, and the 
Nawratil sonata, op. 20, are the ensemble works, begin- 
ring and ending the program. 
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R. Watkin Mills Contributes 
To Winnipeg Music 


Watkin Mills, of Winnipeg, delivered a lecture and re- 
cital on Handel before the Men’s Musical Club of that city 
in the concert room of the Royal Alexander Hotel, April 
1s. A large and representative audience listened with keen 
appreciation to Mr, Mills’ discussion of the life and work 
He was assisted in this by Edna Verner 
and Vera Sparling, Mmes. E. M. Counsell and 
Rupert Howard, contraltos; W. D. Love, tenor, and Fred 
M. Gee, The Handel numbers were “S.n- 
fonia” and a few bars of the chorus, “O the Pleasure of 
the Plains,” from “Acis and Galatea” (1720), Fred M. 
recitative and air, “Ye Verdant Plains,” Vera Spar- 

“Lo! Here My Love!” W. D. Love; 
Did’st Thou Know,” Edna Verner; 
1 Melt, | Burn,” Watkin Mills; 
air, “Would You Gain the Tender Creature?” Vera Spar- 
ling: recitative and air, “His Hideous Love,” W. D. Love; 
Trio, “The Flocks Shall Leave,” Edna Verner, W. D. 
Love and Watkin Mills; air from “Rodelinda,” Mrs. E. M. 
Counsell: air from “Alexander’s Feast,” Watkin Mills; 
and air from “Joshua,” Mrs. Rupert Howard; 
duet from “Giulio Cesare,” Edna Verner and Watkin Mills, 

Mr. Mills participated as a vocalist as well, with the fol- 
lowing commendation from the Free Press Evening Bul- 
letin, Winnipeg, April 17: “Watkin Mills, who was in ad- 
roused the audience 
singing of 


of the composer, 
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accompanist 
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Cries,’ foregoing two numbers Mr. 
delivering the roulades crisply and 
mathematical precision, Other attractive numbers 
were a trio by Miss Verner, Mr. Love and Mr. Mills and 
a duet by Miss Verner and Mr, Miils.” 

On Good Friday evening, “The Redemption” (Gounod), 
given by the choir of Broadway Methodist Church, Winni- 
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peg, was conducted by Mr. Mills. Said the Free Press 
Evening Bulletin of April 22: “Broadway Methodist 
Church Choir, conducted by R. Watkin Mills, acquitted 
itself with distinct credit last night in Gounod’s ‘The Re- 
demption,’ in presence of a large congregation. The choir, 
numbering between forty and fifty voices, sang the various 
choruses with considerable devotional feeling, refinement 
of tone, precision of attack and clarity of diction. Par- 
ticularly appealing was the breadth of tone which invested 
the familiar chorus, ‘Unfold, Ye Portals,’ while the delicate 
character of the rendering given ‘Lovely Appear’ stood out 
with impressive beauty. Indeed, the work of the choir as 
a whole on the occasion was a tribute to the training of 
Watkin Mills, who revealed keen musical insight in his 
rendering of the famous oratorio. The solo parts were 
adequately taken by Miss Verner, Mrs. G. Pingle, Mrs. 
Howard Carper, contralto, and W. D, Love, tenor; F. H. 
Hughes, baritone; North West, tenor, and A, Gaunt, bass. 
Watkin Mills sang the part of Jesus with dignity of style 
and fine musical authority,” 

On Saturday evening, March 25, Mr. Mills was the bass 
soloist in the Liza Lehmann “Persian Garden,” when the 
Men’s Musical Club, of Winnipeg, gave a musical program 
on “Ladies’ Night” at the Royal Alexandra Hotel, 





James Goddard Wins Plaudits of the 
Press at Chicago Appearance 


Concerning the recent appearance in Chicago of James 
Goddard, basso, the critics were unanimous in their opin- 
ion of his work. The Chicago Tribune said: 

“When James Goddard, the bass, strode on to the Audi- 
torium stage for his operatic debut last season the audi- 
ence said to itself, ‘Well, at least he looks like it.’ When 
he had sung his first lines the audience gasped and said, 
‘He sounds like it,’ and last night’s gathering confirmed 
that impression, ‘it’ signifying personality, voice and skill. 
He sang the ‘Veau d’Or’ aria from ‘Faust’ in such fash- 
ion that the sardonic humor was a matter of sheer weight 
and solidity of sound, and the matter of skill was demon- 
strated in his first number, the aria from Verdi’s ‘Simon 
Boccanegro.’ Mr, Goddard's command of his hearty, 
smooth tone, and his sense of interpretation, sound and 
discrimination in the purely musical aspect hold great prom- 
ise for his future.” 

The Chicago Record-Herald asserted : 

“Mr. Goddard is possessed of a voice of remarkable 
power and tonal richness, and he is possessed, too, of an 
admirable understanding of how a voice should be set 
forth; and last evening he succeeded in. convincing his 
hearers that the art of singing songs is one which is his 
to command, He presented delicate nuances with a skill 
that is not often heard in bassos. In response to great 
applause, Mr. Goddard sang two extra numbers, Homer’s 
‘Requiem’ and ‘A Darky Sermon,’ by Will Marion Cook.” 

Mr. Goddard was the soloist at the Chicago Athle_ic 
Club at its Easter concert, this being his second appear- 
ance with that club in a very short time, in itself a tribute 
as to his power to please. 





Esteem for Salvatore Giordano’s 
Singing Continues to Increase 


Since 1912, when he made his appearance at the Maine 
Music Festivals, Salvatore Giordano has been steadily 
rising in American esteem. In a_ recent issue of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle there appears this passage: “Gior- 
dano was a most satisfactory Don Jose and made a de- 
cided’ hit with the large audience. In voice, in his unusually 
effective acting, and with his handsome appearance, he gave 
an artistic presentation of the dashing brigadier.” And 
this is the opinion he creates wherever he appears, for as 
the Daily Eastern Argus said regarding his singing at the 
Maine festival aforementioned, “The charm of his won- 
derful tenor, of such rich quality and softly caressing 
tones and vibrant power is enhanced by the charm of his 
personality.” 

It was as Don Jose in “Carmen” that Salvatore Gior- 
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dano inade his debut at the San Carlos, Naples, Subse- 
quently he sang with equal success in Rome, Palermo, 
Milan, Turin, Berlin, Paris, Petrograd, Moscow, Warsaw, 
Lodz, Odessa, Constantinople, etc. In this last named city 
he appeared by request of the Sultan, who bestowed dec- 
orations upon him. His repertoire includes the principal 
tenor roles in “Tosca,” “Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” “Manon,” 
“Faust,” “Carmen,” “Barber of Seville,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” “Adrienne Lecouvreur,” “Pagliacci,” “Werther,” 
“Iris,” “Don Pasquale,” “Fedora,” “Boheme,” “Amico 
Fritz,” “Andrea Chenier,’ “Maria di Rohan,” “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” “L’Elisir d’'Amore,” “Mefistofele,” and so 
the list might be continued. But this versatile artist does 
not confine his efforts to opera; he has won equal success 
as a concert singer. 
“GLORIA DOMINI” SUNG AT 

ST. THOMAS’ CHURCH 


Noble’s New Te Deum Given First Performance Under 
the Composer’s Direction 


In connection with the consecration services of St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York, which were held the week 
of April 24, the Festival Chorus of that church presented 
for the second t!me this season T. Tertius Noble’s “Gloria 
Domini” (“The Dedication of the Temple”) Thursday 
evening, April 27. 

‘Gloria Domini” is a work so well known and admired 
that it seems hardly necessary to enlarge at this time upon 
its features of exceptional worth. Harold Land, the 
young baritone who is known for his thoughtful and effi- 
cient work, sang the solo parts. The orchestral scoring 
is clever, and with a choral body consisting of picked 
singers trom New York's churches, as well as the boy chor- 
isters of the regular choir, the performance, under such 
favorable surroundings with the composer leading a com- 
petent choir, may justly be considered of ‘special moment. 

A Festival Te Deum in G minor, composed by Mr. Noble 
for the occasion, was presented for the first time. It is 
written for tenor solo, chorus, orchestra and organ, and 
was sung in broad style. While not especially difficult, it 
is a contribution to ecclesiastical music of the first im- 
portance. Doubtless choirmasters will appreciate a new 
“Te Deum” of such sterling merit and, withal, so singable. 
Reed Miller sang the solo music and did so in the splen- 
did manner characteristic of his art. 

The andante from Mendelssohn's “Reformation” sym- 
phony was played by the orchestra, and the concluding 
voluntary was Mr. Noble’s “Triumph Song,” for full or- 
chestra and organ, which was listened to by the large 
audience with evident appreciation. It is an inspiring 
work. Daniel R, Philipi presided at the organ, 

The Rev, Ernest M. Stires, D. D., in the course of 
a tew remarks, spoke of the musicians that have filled the 
position of organist and choirmaster at St. Thomas’ for 
the last thirty years or more, and paid tribute to the 
soundness and sincerity of Mr. Noble’s musicianship in 
the warmest terms of expression. 

The Festival Chorus was formed in April, 1914, with a 
view to studying and performing sacred works from time 
to time, to be given in St. Thomas’ Church, assisted by 
the church cho'r and a full orchestra. Those with good 
voices desiring to join the chorus should apply to T. Ter- 
tius Noble, 1 West Fifty-third street. 
pense attached to membership. 


There is no ex- 


Brownsville Labor Lyceum Concert. 


The New York Orchestral Society, Max Jacobs, con- 
ductor, under the auspices of the Brownsville (Brooklyn) 
Labor Lyceum Association, is giving a series of popular 
symphony orchestral concerts which are worthy in their 
purpose as an educational adjunct and in enabling the 
people of that section to hear the best musical composi- 
tions and good artists. 

The second of the series was given April 23. The or- 
chestra, assisted by David Hochstein, violinist, and Ethel 
Ganz, pianist, rendered a program of Russian music. 

The orchestral numbers, “Life of the Czar,” Glinka; 
symphony, No. 6, “Pathetique,” Tschaikowsky, and “Two 
Caucasian Sketches,” Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, were rendered 
with precision, good expression and artistic effects. The 
Tschaikowsky symphony was splendidly presented in all 
the movements. Mr. Jacobs deserves much credit for his 
interpretation and the excellent control of his orchestra. 

Miss Ganz played with orchestra Rubinstein’s piano con- 
certo, No. 2. She plays artistically, with excellent technic 
and with notable temperament. The different movements 
give full play for expression, tone-coloring and effects, 
especially in the andante movement. The orchestra was 
in full sympathy with the pianist. Miss Ganz gave “Bar- 
carola,” F minor, Rubinstein, for encore. 

Max Friedman is Miss Ganz’s instructor. 

Mr. Hochstein is a virtuoso and rendered Wieniawski’s 
violin concerto in truly artistic style, fine technic and 
beautiful expression. Mr. Hochstein played for encore 
Bach’s sonata andante for violin. The applause was tre- 
mendous, 
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Detroit, Mich., 

One of the interesting events of the month was the for- 
mation of a State Federation of Musical Clubs on April 12 
and 13. The presidents and delegates of fifteen clubs were 
entertained by the Tuesday Musicale and the meetings 
were held at the Hotel Statler, opening Wednesday after- 
noon at two o'clock, Addresses were made by Mrs. F. W. 
Nichols, State president; Frances W. Sibley, president of 
the Tuesday Musicale; Mrs. A, J. Ochsner, national presi- 
dent, and Mrs, George N. Osborne, national corresponding 
secretary: A paper on “Futurists in Music” was read by 
Jennie M. Stoddard. 

Wednesday evening the Tuesday Musicale gave a con- 
cert at the Hotel Statler. Those who participated were 
Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, soprano; Georgia Richardson 
Baskerville, pianist; William Howland, baritone; the 
Madrigal Club, under the direction of Charles Frederic 
Morse, and the Detroit Symphony String Quartet, Wil- 
liam Grafing King, Pasquale Briglia, James Cassie and 
Luigi Motto. 

The program was interesting and varied. Mrs. Peocock 
and Mr. Howland were in excellent voice and sang with 
the artistic finish that audiences have learned to expect from 
them. Mrs. Baskerville played the Liszt concerto in E 
flat major brilliantly. She was assisted by Madge Quig- 
ley at the second piano. The Madrigal Club of women’s 
voices, under the direction of Charles Frederic Morse, 
covered themselves and the director with glory and were 
forced to respond to encores. The Detroit Symphony 
Quartet made a deeply favorable impression. The Mad- 
rigal Club and the quartet are two new and valuable ac- 
quisitions to the musical life of the city. 

Thursday morning the Federation was formed, officers 
elected and constitution and by laws adopted. The offi- 
cers are Mrs. F. W. Nichols, Houghton, president; Mrs. 
Loomis, Grand Rapids, first vice-president; Mrs. Ganapol, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Gardner, Calumet, secretary, 
and Mrs. Morris, Bay City, treasurer. In the afternoon 
the delegates were taken on an automobile ride and to the 
Highland Park High School, where the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra gave a concert for school children. 

Wednesday morning the delegates were invited to the 
Hotel Pontchartrain, where Charles Freder:c Morse pre- 
sented Katharine Ruth Heyman in a lecture-recital on the 
“Relation of Ultra-Modern to Archaic Music.” Wedne:- 
day noon Mrs, F. W. Nichols entertained the delegates 
and the executive board of the Tuesday Musicale at 
luncheon at the Hotel Statler, and at five o’clock Frances 
W. Sibley, president of the Tuesday Musicale, gave a re- 
ception at her home for visitors and members of the Tues- 


April 25, 1916. 


day Musicale. 
Mendelssohn Club’s Spring Concert 

Monday evening, April 10, the Mendelssohn Club, Dr. 
Cuvier R. Marshall, director, gave its spring concert at 
the Harmonie Hall. The club was assisted by Ellen Rich- 
mond Marshall, mezzo-contralto, and the Chaminade 
Quartet, Mrs. Charles Sheldon, Mrs. Benjamin F. Mul- 
ford, Mrs. Charles A. Parker and Jennie M. Stoddard. 
Harry G. Funk, baritone, was the soloist for a number 
sung by the men’s choir. Four numbers were given by 
the mixed choir, two by the men’s choir and two by the 
women’s choir. The numbers were of a lighter nature 
than the Mendelssohn Club usually gives, but met with 
the approval of the large audience. Miss Marshall sang 
most acceptably “Voi lo Sapete” (“Cavalleria Rusticana”), 
Mascagni; “A Spirit Flower,” Campbell-Tipton, and “The 
Star,” Rogers. The quartet sang the “Peasant’s Wedding 
March,” Soderman, and a group of Shakespeare songs, 
“Through the House Give Glimmering Light,” Beach; “In- 
constancy,” Chadwick, and “Ye Spotted Snakes,” MacFar- 
ren, receiving encores after each number. 


Margaret Mannebach was the accompanist for the club 
and the soloist. 

Notes 

Friday afternoon, April 14, Kenneth Aiken, pianist of 
the Detroit Institute of Musical Art, gave a Debussy re- 
cital at the Hotel Pontchartrain. Tuesday evening, April 
18, the Institute presented Alice Whitbeck, artist-pupil of 
Guy Bevier Williams, in a recital at the Wayne County 
Medical Society Auditorium, 

Tuesday, April 18, the Tuesday Musicale held its annual 
meeting and the following officers were elected: Frances 
W. Sibley, president; Louise Unsworth Cragg, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs, George Perry Palmer, secretary, and Mrs, Le- 
land Case, treasurer. Mrs. Cragg, Mrs. C. H. Brodt and 
Jennie M, Stoddard were elected to the executive board 
for a term of three years, 

Thursday evening, April 6, the DeVoe-Detroit manage- 
ment presented Fritz Kreisler in a recital at the Arcadia. 
Carl Lamson added much to the enjoyment of the even- 
ing by his excellent support at the piano. J. M. S. 





Lada, the American Exponent of Russian Dance 


Lada, the American concert dancer, whose art has been 
likened to that of the Russians and whose success in Rus- 

















LADA., 


sia has been quite as pronounced as that of the Pavlowa 
and Diaghileff ballets in America, will sail early in May 
for a tour of the principal cities of South America. She 
will return to New York in October and will then begin 
her first transcontinental tour. Lada will make a number 
of joint appearances with the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra during the coming season, as she is appearing under 
the same management as that organization, i. e., John W. 
Frothingham, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York. The com- 
bination is proving to be a most attractive one, as pro- 
grams composed entirely of Russian music are now being 
arranged, 

One number which is being requested by managers wher- 
ever Lada and the orchestra have been booked is the 
Polovetzer Dance from Borodine’s “Prince Igor.” It has 
been one of the most popular features in the Diaghileff 


ballet programs. It is said that Lada’s interpretation of 
the music is an absolutely authentic one. Although the 
Polovetzers are now an extinct race, traditions of their 
customs and dances have been handed down to other 
tribes, and it was from these people that Lada gained the 
knowledge which she has incorporated in her exposition 
of the dance. 





Manuscript Society Concert May 5 


The fourth and last concert of the Manuscript Society 
of New York (Franz X. Arens, president) is announced 
for Friday evening, May 5, at the MacDowell Gallery, 108 
West Fifty-fifth street, New York. Songs by John P 
Scott, Walter G. Reynolds, Dorothy $. Drake and James 
P, Dunn, as well as piano pieces by Scott and a “Theme 
and Variations” for piano and violin, make up the pro 
gram, in detail as follows: 

Three songs for soprano (Ms.) ........+ John P. Scott, New York 
Love Is a Riddle (J. P. S.). 
My True Love Lies Asleep (Reese). 
The Wind's in the South (J. P. S.). 
Louise Day. 
The composer at the uiano, 
Five songs from child-life (Ms.) for contralto, 
Walter Guernsey Reynolds, Sau Francisco 
Waking Grandma (Anon). 
The Troublesome Doll (Anon). 
The Little Elfman (John Kendrick Bangs). 
The Wind and the Flowers (Martha Burr Banks). 
Sleepy Land (Isabel Francis Bellows). 
Helen Waldo. 
F, W. Riesberg at the piano 
Three little Irish sketches (Ms.) for piamo............ ~ + Scott 
The Top o’ the Morning. 
Dennis and Norah, 
At the Donnybrook Fair. 
Harry Oliver Hirt. 
Five songs for soprano (Ms.) ..Dorothy S. Drake, New York 
Telepathy (A. K. Van Buren). 
Twilight (Anon). 
Song (Sarah Teasdale). 
Heimkehr (Lingg). 
Shamur (D. S. D.). 
Caryl Bensel. 
The composer at the piano. 
Two songs for baritone (Ms.) ...... James P. Dunn, Jersey City 
Requiem (Robert Louis Stevenson). 
Under the Greenwood Tree (Shakespeare). 


Charles F. Gallagher. 
The composer at the piano. 
Four songs for soprano (MS.) ......ccceeceeenenees ee eees Dunn 


A White Rose (John Boyle O'Reilly). 
Love (F. G. Martenns). 
Bedouin Love Song (Martenns). 
Serenade (Martenns). 
Irene V. McCabe. 
The composer at the piano. 
Theme and variations, for violin and piano .......... Dunn 
John Ingram, violinist. 
The composer at the piano, 
Refreshments will follow the program, which closes the 
twenty-seventh season of the society. 


May de Bruyn-Kops a Pupil of 
Ralfe Leech Sterner 


In last week's issue of THe Musica Courter there ap- 
peared an article headed “Savannah Gives ‘Golden Leg 
end.’” The article said in part: “The leading soprano 
part was taken by Mrs. J. de Bruyn-Kops, who has one 
of the sweetest soprano voices in the city, is soloist at the 
First Presbyterian Church and very prominent in musical 
circles.” 

Mrs. Kops, who is a pup! of Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
director of the New York School of Music and Arts, 
was presented by Mr. Sterner in an elaborate program on 
Thursday evening, August 12, 1915. She sang songs» atid 
arias in English, French and Italian, After this concert 
Mrs. Kops received the Artists’ Certificate of the New 
York School of Music and Arts. 

April 27 the 412th concert of the New York School of 
Music and Arts was given at that institution, corner of 
Ninety-fifth street and Central Park West. Thirteen num 
bers made up an interesting program, embracing vocal, 
piano and organ numbers, with recitations. The following 
students took part, Professor Warner playing the organ 
numbers: Ruth Geach, Lois Pool, Helen Bronson, Mal 
colm Aubrey Beck, Viola Burmeister, Louis Ferraro and 
Evelyn Ross. 


People say, “It pleased,” or “It did not please,” as if 
there were nothing higher than the art of pleasing the 


public.—Schumann. 
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AT LEIPSIC RECENTLY 
The Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik said: 
“The sensation of the seventh Gewandhaus Con 


cert was Teresa Carrefio with Beehoven’s E-flat 
Concerto and a number of pieces by Chopin. Her 
performances were absolutely perfect.” 

The conductor of the concert was Arthur Nikisch, 


Address: J. W. Cochran, Norwalk, Conn. 
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Former assistant of Leschetizky. 
Personal address: Whitney Point, New York. 
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E. T. CROFT 


PIANIST :: ‘TEACHER :: COACH 
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Distinguished American Baritone 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


DAISY ALLEN 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Concerts 




















Musicales 
New York 


Recitals 
Address: 45 West 11th 5t., - 
Phone, Chelsea 4160 


“A singer of fine voice and exquisite taste.”—Daily Free 
Press, Easton, Pa. 


ae SULLI 


Director of “The Sulli Grand Opera 
”" Now Performing 
eA 


Vocal Studio, 1425 Broadway, 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant 
Summer Season for Teachers and 


Singers from June 1st to Sept. 3oth 
ot Wed., Thurs., and Sat.) 
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SAMAROFF 


Steinway Piano Used 


Management: Wolfs»hn Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, New York 











CLEVELAND HARMONIC CLUB 
SINGS MENDELSSOHN’S “LORELEY’ 


Lovely Music of Unfinished Opera Capably Performed 
Under Baton of J. Powell Jones—Fortnightly Club 
Closes Season Brilliantly—Kraft’s Organ Recital 








6 Hampden Aven 
cheba Ohio, April 25, “i916. 


The Cleveland Harmonic Club closed its fourteenth sea- 
son with a concert at Gray’s Armory, Thursday evening, 
April 20, under the leadership of J. Powell Jones, with 
Mrs, Jones at the piano. Mendelssohn’s unfinished opera, 
“The Loreley,” a lovely work for chorus and soprano solo, 
was the principal number. Among others that were much 
enjoyed by the audience were Bohannan’s “De Sun am 
a-Sinkin’” and Jensen’s “Murmuring Zephyrs,” the latter 
arranged for women’s voices. 

The soloist of the evening, Marjorie Dodge Warner, of 
Chicago, sang the aria “Depuis le jour,” from Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise,” and two groups of songs. Mrs. Warner’s 
voice is a clear soprano, and this, with her pleasing per- 
sonality, completely won her audience. 

Mr. Jones is to be congratulated upon his successful 
work with the chorus. 


Fortnightly Club Concert 

The Fortnightly Musical Club gave its final concert for 
this season on Tuesday afternoon, April 18, at the Knick- 
erbocker Theatre. The club was assisted by Walter Lo- 
gan, conductor of the Fortnightly Women’s Orchestra. 
The opening number was Haydn’s “Surprise” symphony, 
played by the orchestra. Special mention should be made 
of the excellent work done by the club orchestra this sea- 
son. 

Clarice Balas played a group of piano solos by Schu- 
bert, Chopin and Liszt. Her rendering of the Chopin noc- 
turne displayed a singing tone of beautiful quality. 

The cello solos were played by Marguerite Treat, a pupil 
of Willem Willeke, of New York. Miss Treat revealed 
a good technic and fine tone. 

Carmela Cafarelli, who has quite a reputation as a harp- 
ist, also possesses a pleasing voice. She delighted her au- 
dience by singing Gounod’s “Sing, Smile, Slumber” and 
Tosti’s “Serenata,” accompanying herself on the harp. 

The orchestra closed the program with three short num- 
bers by Grieg and Delibes. 

Mary Izant and Mrs. C. F. Miller were the accompanists. 

Lecture Recital Club Concert 

On Thursday afternoon, April 20; at Engineers’ Hall, 
the Lecture Recital Club presented Garoline M. Lowe, or- 
ganist, assisted by Mrs, Charles W. Williams, violinist, and 
a ladies’ quartet, composed of members of the club. Olive 
Howard and Mrs. Walter Fouts were the accompanists. 

Miss Lowe’s numbers were as follows: Prelude and 
fugue on the name of Bach by Koch; “Serenade,” Kin- 
der; “In Springtime,” Kinder; “A Spring Song,” Hollins ; 
“The Brook,” Dethier; “Caprice,” Crackel; “Song of Sor- 
row,” Nevin; “Jubilate, Amen,” Kinder, 

Mrs. Williams’ group included Lalo’s andante, from 
“Symphonie Espagnole”; Aulin’s berceuse, Kreisler’s 
“Slavic Dance,” and Bach’s “Praludium,” D major sonata. 

The song cycle, “Hawthorn and Lavender,” sung by the 
ladies’ quartet, was written by Fanny Snow Knowlton, the 
well known Cleveland composer. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft’s Organ Recital 

The sixth of the series of organ recitals given by Edwin 
Arthur Kraft, took place Wednesday evening, April 19, at 
Trinity Cathedral. One had only to look at the large au- 
dience to be assured of the interest taken by the musical 
people of Cleveland in Mr. Kraft’s rec:tals. 

Notes 

On Monday evening, April 24, Charles E. Clemens gave 
the opening recital upon the new organ, which has just 
been installed in the Zion Evangelical Church. 

Patty Stair, a well known Cleveland organist, played 
the Easter services at Trinity Episcopal Church at War- 
ren. 

A recital at Hiram College by T. Morgan Phillips, 
March 29, with the assistance of Mrs. F. S. MacCullough, 
was said to be the most popular event in the community 


course given there, Bette Fauss. 





Dr. Carl’s New Work 


Dr. William C. Carl’s fourth volume of “Festival Organ 
Music” has been issued by the Boston Music Company in 
a style uniform with the other volumes. It will be wel- 
come to organists not only because of the quality of the 
music selected but also because the compiler and editor has 
put into this single volume all the music necessary for the 
funeral service. The organist need not be put to the 
trouble of looking up various compositions in his library 
when called on at short notice to supply music for a 
funeral service. 

This fourth volume contains fifteen suitable works se- 
lected from Guilmant, Hartmann, Loret, Hagg, Thomas, 





Lepage, Chopin, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chauvet, Verdi 
and Handel. Seven of the fifteen numbers are funeral 
marches, and the remaining eight are preludes, dirges, con- 
solations and works of that nature. Each selection is 
carefully edited and has an appropriate registration indi- 
cated by the editor, whose long experience and artistic 
judgment may be accepted as authoritative. 

Dr. William C. Carl has brought his knowledge and 
skill to the task of selecting and editing good music for 
the convenience of organists and not for the purpose of 
exploiting himself. His editing consists in making clear 
the meaning of the composer and in indicating the best 
way to play the music, 





REDPATH SERIES 
ENLIVENS LOUISVILLE 


Alice Nielsen, Soloist—Quintet Club and Symphony 
Sextet Add Programs to Weeks Events 





Louisv lle, Ky., Apzil 22, 1916. 
The concluding concert of the Redpath series was given 
in the Armory on Saturday night, with Alice Nielsen as 
the attraction. Miss Nielsen’s voice, as pure and lovely 
as ever, carried surprisingly in the vast building. Par- 
ticularly was this true of her high pianissimo tones, which 
seemed to float like thistledown over the heads of the 


audience. Her operatic selections were “Deh Vieni non 
Tardar,” from “Figaro,” and the ‘Butterfly’ aria, “Un 
Bel Dei.” Besides these she gave two groups of English 


songs, one of German and one of French songs, being 
specially pleasing in the latter. She responded to nu- 
merous encores and the audience was enthusiastic in its 
expressions of pleasure. Her accompaniments were 
played by William Reddick, who deserves more than 
passing mention for the delightful and artistic support 
given the vocalist. 
Quintet Club Supplementary Concert 

The supplementary concert given by the Louisville 
Quintet Club at the Woman’s Club, on Friday afternoon, 
was largely attended and greatly enjoyed. The numbers 
g-ven were Mozart's string quartet in F (first movement) ; 
a Beethoven piano quartet; Haydn’s “Kaiser” quartet; 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore,” arranged for strings and 
piano; the andante and scherzo from Sinding’s piano quin- 
tet; Chopin's C sharp minor etude, arranged for string 
quartet; and the first movement from Schumann’s piano 
quintet. 

Symphony Sextet Program 

On Sunday night the Louisville Symphony Sextet gave 
a concert in the auditorium of the Y. M. H. A., before a 
large audience. The program included the “Poet and 
Peasant” overture; “Serenade,” by Drigo; menuet and al- 
legro con moto, from Mozart's symphony in G minor; 
“Salut d’Amour,” Elgar; “Hungarian Dance,” No. 5, 
Brahms; “Morning” and “Asa’s Death,” from the “Peer 
Gynt” suite, and selections from “Pagliacci.” The soloist 
was John Peter Grant, who sang two songs of his own 
composition, “The Garden of Love” and “Dreaming.” He 
also sang “Mother o’ Mine,” Tours; “Ah, ’Tis a Dream,” 
Hawley, and “Promise of a Joy Divine,” Massenet. His 
accompanist was Flerence Blackman. K. W. D. 





Recital at Bowes Studio 


Eleanor Poehler, of Minneapolis, and Mrs. Ide, of New 
York, two professional singers who have been studying 
tone production and its application to repertoire with 
Charles Bowes, were heard in a musicale at his studio, 601 
Madison avenue, New York, on Tuesday, April 18. 

Mrs. Poehler, who has done considerable professional 
work as a mezzo, but whose voice has been properly 
placed by Mr. Bowes as the pure lyric soprano which it 
really is, has a delightful, fresh and easy voice, and sings 
most correctly and convincingly, She was heard to excel- 
lent effect in a group of German songs and also in a group 
of songs of childhood, the singing of which has always 
been a specialty with her. 

Mrs. Ide is a coloratura soprano and the absolute even- 
ness of her scale, even at the very upper end, was a good 
testimonial to the benefit she has derived from Mr. Bowes’ 
teaching. Her principal number was Meyerbeer’s “Ombra 
leggiera,” and her coloratura work was exceptionally 
smooth and noticeable for its evenness of quality. 

Mr. Conradi, pianist of the afternoon, artist-pupil of 
Ernest Hutcheson, is a young man of exceptional talent. 
His playing shows virility and poetic sentiment. 





Healy Opens Managerial Office 


Frank W. Healy, formerly manager of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, has established himself independ- 
ently at 703 Head Building, 209 Post street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and hereafter will, according to his card an- 
nouncement, “continue in the business of presenting to the 
music loving public theatrical and musical attractions of 
the highest character.” 
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A NEW CONCERT FIELD 


Cuba Offers Fertile Concert Soil for Legitimate Artists 
—Plans for Next Season Under Way 





A new and profftable field is about to be opened. to the 
concert artist of absolute and unquestioned merit, and 
that is Cuba. Many notables have visited its shores in the 
past, and have won fame and fortune, but unfortunate in- 
cidents, brought about by unscrupulous impresarios always 
have served to make other countries forget the great 
artistic and financial success achieved in Cuba by Tetraz- 
zini, Bonci, Calvé, Ruffo, Spalding, Sammarco, Gluck, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Rejane, Godowsky, Mariani, Vitaliani, 
Novelli and many others. 

From all accounts, it is evident that the people of Cuba 
have not been fairly dealt with by most of the operatic 
impresarios whose usual practice has been to secure a sub- 
scription fund of thousands of dollars as a guarantee for 
the appearance of a first class opera company where big 
names with great reputations have always figured, but 
never appeared. The consequence has been natural; ab- 
solute indifference on the part of the public and disgust on 
the part of the subscribers. However, when legitimate 
artists have gone to Cuba, it has been very easy for them 
to establish themselves there and win immediate recogni- 
tion, 

Francisco Acosta, a musical enthusiast of Havana, has 
been in New York for the past few weeks hearing and 
engaging artists for appearances in Cuba, where he pur- 
poses to establish a regular musical season during the 
winter months. For his first season, 1916-1917, he al- 
ready has secured the services of two eminent artists, 
Rudolph Ganz, the great Swiss pianist, and Ethel Leginska, 
the brilliant English pianist who has created such a pro- 
found stir at many of her American appearances this 
winter; and negotiations are pending to secure, also, Al- 
bert Spalding, whose temperament and fine musicianship 
so electrified the music lovers of Havana last winter, to- 
gether with his company, consisting of Loretta Del Valle, 
soprano, and Andre Benoist, accompanist. 

Undertakings of this nature will be highly successful in 
Cuba, provided that the artists to appear are absolutely 
legitimate. “Freaks, beginners, finishers, wrecks and the 
like,” says Mr. Acosta, “Havana has endured for years and 
years; those who have succeeded on such a basis in secur- 
ing financial aid for their undertakings never have been 
able to return to Cuba, inasmuch as they had made too 
unfavorable a reputation for themselves. I intend to man- 
age there only artists whose reputations are solid, and 
whose artistic merit is recognized by the leading musical 
centers of the world.” 

Mr. Acosta .is the Musica. 
Havana. 


CourIeR representative in 





JACKSON JOTTINGS 





Jackson, Mich., April 24, 1916. 

April 13, the last general program for the season was 
gievn by the MacDowell Society at the Masonic Temple. 
On April 21, “The Crucifixion” was presented by the same 
society, and the work of the chorus was in some respects 
even better than when heard in “The Messiah” last De- 
cember. 

May 4, the MacDowell Society will finish the season with 
a choral program. The excellent results achieved by the 
choral society, under the direction of Mrs, C. C. Mce- 
Michael, and the noteworthy improvement in the orchestra 
both in instrumentation and performance, through the un- 
tiring efforts of Fred Lewis and Mrs. Paul Gardner, indi- 
cate a fitting finale for the splendid year of this flourishing 
organization. The following is the program: “Farewell 
to the Forest” (Mendelssohn), choral society; “The Long 
Day Closes” (Sullivan), “The Sunset” (Van de Water), 
male chorus; “Where Soft Corals Lie” (Elgar), “In Ha- 
ven,” Spring Song, “Samson and Delilah” (Massenet), la- 
dies’ chorus; “Cherubim Song” (Rachmaninoff), chorus; 
“Jubilate, Amen” (Bruch), soprano solo—chorus—orches- 
tra; “Trust in the Lord” (Handel), chorus—orchestra— 
piano—organ; “The Lord Is Great” (Haydn), chorus— 
trio obligato—soprano—tenor—bass organ—piano and or- 
chestra; “Great and Wonderful,” from “Last Judgment” 
(Spohr), chorus and orchestra. 

A Talented Pianist 

A pianist who is attracting more than ordinary attention 
in this section is Lura Fullerton. Miss Fullerton’s recent 
appearance with Roger H. Bromley, baritone, of Chicago, 
before the Kalamazoo Musical Society and work at the 
recent MacDowell Society concert have brought to focus 
in public notice a charming personality and carefully 
trained talent which have already been quite generally rec- 


ognized, Miss Fullerton receievd her artist’s degree at the 


University of Michigan Conservatory and was immediately 
engaged by the Greensboro College for Women, coming 
to Jackson after a very successful year in the South Caro- 


lina institution. Miss Fullerton met with immediate favor 
among Jackson music lovers, and being blessed with abun- 
dant resource of natural ability and ambitien, local critics 
freely predict for her much greater distinction than pre- 
eminence within the somewhat limited confines of the 
southern Michigan cities. In its report of the Kalamazoo 
Musical Society concert, the Kalamazoo Gazette said that 
Miss Fullerton “is one of the most gifted young pianists 
who has appeared in this city and her work in a group 
representing MacDowell and Makres displayed a fine tem- 
peramental musical intelligence coupled with a sturdy 
grasp of the piano. Her playing is temperamental and 
colorful to a marked degree and called for a long ap- 
plause.” . 
Arts and Crafts Musical Tea 

A musical tea was a feature of the Junior Dorcas Soci- 
ety’s Arts and Crafts Exhibit on April 5. Hannah Coch- 
rane, Guli Badour and Eulalia Snyder Buttelman were in 
charge and assisting artists were Corabelle Harrington, 
Mrs. Harry Hirschman, Lena Leonard Fuller, Ethel Town- 
ley, Miss McCullon, Olive Lillie and Mrs, William 
Place, Jr. 





A NOTED CANADIAN CHOIR 


Clarence Lucas’ “Battle Ode” Produced in Hamilton, 
Ont., and Wins Praise 





The Elgar Choir of Hamilton, Ont., has been winning 
splendid press praise wherever it has appeared during the 
past few seasons, Bruce A, Carey is the conductor of the 
organization. On a recent occasion, the choir appeared 
in Hamilton, and on its program were two compositions 
by Clarence Lucas, called “Ye Mariners of England” and 
a “Battle Ode.” Of the latter work, the Hamilton Daily 
Times said: “It has a splendid martial ring and the music 
is quite as much descriptive of war from the first drum 
beat to the final victory as are the words of the poem.” 

The singing of the Choir was spoken of with unreserved 
enthusiasm. 

In the Hamilton Herald there was this flattering pas- 
sage: “Last night the Choir gave its twelfth concert be- 
fore an audience that taxed the capacity of the house. 
It has become almost a custom to say of each Elgar Choir 
concert that it was better than the last, but, while many 
customs continue through a sense of veneration, the Elgar 
Choir has gone steadily on from great achievement to 
greater achievement, and this is why it has made and 
kept its place. The Choir seemed inspired in some of 
its eforts. The Toronto critics who were present were 
warm in their praise of the conductor and Choir. 

Of Mr. Carey’s own part as the conductor of the Elgar 
Choir at its recent concert, the Hamilton Spectator says: 
“Always he is an idealist; always he wills that his choir 
shall interpret the composer, not only intelligently but 
intuitively ; always he strives to find the soul of his choir, 
and finding it, that this soul illumines and dominates the 
music; always he seeks the warmth and color of fine emo- 
tion. Mr. Carey has been successful in creating a 
choir that embodies his ideals.” 





Brounoff’s Yiddish Songs 





Platon Brounoff has composed five songs to Yiddish 
words, with excellent English translations, which have an 
artistic value independently of their merit as representa- 
tive songs of a race. The composer has not merely put 
music to Yiddish words, but has put a certain sadness and 
a longing into the music which are characteristic of most 
Oriental melodies, and especially so of Hebrew airs. Those 
who are familiar with Eastern music will have no trouble 
in singing the intervals of the augmented second which 
occurs so frequently. Those to whom it may seem odd 
will have no trouble in learning it, as the accompaniment 
is carefully fitted to the melody and suggests the interval. 
Four of the songs are in minor keys, and the remaining 
one begins in the minor. These songs deserve a place on 
recital programs, for they are as good as the best of na- 
tional airs and folksongs, and they have the character of 
the class to which they belong. Moreover, they are mu- 
sically interesting. 

It might be wise to add a title page in English in the 
future editions of these Yiddish songs, as it is impossible 
for the average American to read the present title page, 
which is entirely in Oriental characters. The price also is 
lacking. 

Platon Brounoff’s “Five Yiddish Songs, with English 
Translations,” are published by the Jewish National Club, 
of New York. 





Opera Singers Sail 


Aboard the Hellig Olav, bound for Copenhagen, Emmy 
Destinn, Erma Zarska, and Jacques Urlus, sailed for 
Europe last Thursday, April 27. 


The Allan Forces 





The regular office representative of Maud Allan’s Com- 
pany, Inc. (at the Times Building, New York), is Charles 
E. Macmillen. In advance of Miss Allan’s tour will be 
Harry Bell and F. N, Withey. 
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LADIES’ MUSIC CLUB DEVELOPS 
EVERETT’S MELODIC TASTE 


Local Society Fosters Best Music and Artists—Lyceum 
Bureau Assists—Young Musicians’ Success— 
A Busy Male Quartet 


Everett, Wash., April 20, 1916 

In the extension of interest in things musical, in the de- 
velopment of musical preferences, and in the character of 
programs given locally, Everett has made vast strides in 
the three or four years just passed. The winter season 
just ended, and ushering in the Puget Sound summer 
was the most brilliant of any in the history of 
the city in the richness of its musical offerings. Since the 
organization of the Everett Musical Club four 
years ago there has been constant development of musical 
a widening interest and larger attendance upon en- 
and with this has developed confidence, cul- 
minating last December in the singing of the complete 
Handel oratorio, “The Messiah,” by a chorus of 100 voices 
under the direction of James Lewis, organist-director of 
the choir of the First Presbyterian Church. In the few 
years preceding other notable choruses were sung, but the 
Handel masterpiece challenged the faith and self confi- 
dence of Everett singers in an unusual way. Early in the 
autumn of io15 Mr. Lewis called his chorus 
Shortiy afterward his illness enforced suspension of train- 
ing for six weeks, but he pluckily refused to abandon the 
enterprise. Despite the handicap of broken training, the 
great oratorio was sung with eminent success, the church 


playtime, 


’ 


Ladies 


taste 


tertainments, 


together. 


failing to contain several hundred who desired to hear, 
and several weeks later the oratorio was repeated, with 
equal artistic success. The entire oratorio was sung, Mr. 
with Edwin Fairburn, of Seattle, at the 
at the piano. To 


Lewis directing, 
organ and Maude Rowell, of Everett, 
Ethel Henson, Carrie Ayres, Mrs. J. D. Jarvis and Mrs. 
B. P. Castner were entrusted the soprano Jessie 
Smith and Mrs. oo Me Sibley had the alto assignments ; 
J. P. Torrey and E. Norgard, tenors, and Clifford A. 
Bond and Spencer R. men the bass. The success at- 
tending this ambitious effort has inspired confidence among 
Everett chorus singers, and in future other choral master- 


solos; 


pieces are expected. 

Once each year the Everett Ladies’ Musical Club pre- 
and last winter the club chose Emilio 
Two years 


sents some artist, 
de Gogorza to sing under its auspices here. 
previous the club inaugurated this custom by presenting 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, followed a year later by Julia 
Claussen. None of these singers had before been heard 
in Everett, and the public appreciation of the club’s ef- 
forts to provide entertainment of this class proved suf- 
ficient to induce the local organization to plan such offer- 
ings each year, It is probable next winter's offering will 
be either a tenor or a soprano, and possibly an instrumen- 
talist. Emilio de Gogorza sang a program of variety to 
the entire satisfaction of his hearers. 
Lyceum Bureau Addition 

During the season the lyceum bureau employed by the 
Everett public schools added to the musical events six of 
a total of eleven evenings on the course, nearly all of these 
wiving large satisfaction, and these, with numerous smaller 
song enterprises and instrumental recitals, brought to the 
winter a series of entertainments unprecedented here both 
and number. 

Easter Music 

With the passing of Easter, Everett, 
other communities of Puget Sound, forgets community ef- 
fort in many things, and the musically inclined organiza- 
tions disband that the members may enjoy to the fullest 
their individual whims and caprices in seeking the pleas- 
ures of camp on beach or in the mountains. Most of the 
church choirs through the summer months are depleted by 
such desertions, and music is laid aside until the return of 
the autumn rains forces return of indoor activities. Be- 
cause of this most of the churches maintaining large choirs 
prepare for Easter special musical offerings of somewhat 
and preceding the scamper to the woods 
for rendition on 


for brilliance 


in common with 


elaborate scale, 
this year several prepared cantatas 
Easter or immediately following. 
Edna McKee Wins Distinction 

During the winter many personal friends and acquaint- 
ances of Edna McKee—a graduate pupil of Anna Rollins 
Johnson, who crowded into one year of study a two year 
course of instruction at the Chicago Conservatory of Mu- 
sic—had the pleasure of hearing her sing in recital upon 
her return from that institution. Miss McKee won high 


ees 
praise of her voice and her ability of interpretation from 
her conservatory instructors. She qualified for a position 
as musical instructor in the public schools, and remained 
at her home here only a few weeks before going elsewhere 
in the State to take up her chosen work, she having been 
employed by a school board upon the recommendation of 
her conservatory mentors. 
A Talented Everett Organist 

Another of Everett’s musical children who will enter 
professional life returned to her home here during the win- 
ter, is Amy Davidson, who also compressed into one year 
of study a two year course in pipe organ training. Twice 
have music lovers been privileged to hear her at the organ 
at the First Baptist Church, the gift to that church last 
year of a woman member, an instrument pronounced by 
masters to be the best in the Northwest, excepting those 
in Seattle. 

Elizabeth Spencer in Recital 

During March a large audience heard Elizabeth Spen- 
cer, soprano, in recital under the auspices of a talking ma- 
chine company, during which the hearers were given op- 
portunity to compare the singing of Miss Spencer and the 
reproduction of her voice by the instrument. Her singing 
gave much pleasure. 

Comus Quartet Active 

One male singing organization—the Comus Quartet—has 
been active in.Everett for several years. The members 
are B. W. Paschke, first tenor; Frank B. Westlake, second 
tenor; C, J. McGrath, first bass; Spencer R. McKern, sec- 
ond bass. The quartet is much in demand for lodge and 


social gatherings, and has a wide repertoire. 
A. I. Hartow. 





LOCAL SACRAMENTO TALENT 
FURNISHES FREE MUSIC FOR MASSES 


Scheme Launched by Mrs. Walter Longbotham— 
Musical Program for Women’s Club Convention 
—Saturday Club Events—lInteresting Notes 


Sacramento, Cal., April 15, 1916, 

Sacramento musicians are heartily engaged in the sup- 
port of the free concerts which have been lately inaugurat- 
ed here under the supervision of Mrs. Walter Longbotham, 
state chairman of music of Women’s Federated Clubs. 
These concerts are given twice each month, and the best 
local talent furnishes the music gratis, the public being in- 
vited. Aside from the regular hour of music by the talent 
engaged, there is a short period devoted to the singing of 
old time songs by the entire assemblage. Books containing 
a large number of old favorite pieces which are known by 
almost everyone are provided each one present through the 
kindness of the Wiley B. Allen Company, of Sacramento. 

At the last concert upward of 700 people were present 
and enthusiasm reigned throughout. Mrs, Longbotham has 
long been associated with the musical development of this 
city, and in the present scheme she has the heartfelt sym- 
pathy of every one including practically all of the musicians 
as well. At first certain ones thought lightly of the matter 
of giving their services, but thanks to their better judgment 
they are nearly all converted. The concerts are held in 
the William Land School auditorium, During the warmer 
days the parks will be used. 

Musical Program for Women’s Clubs 

The second day of the state convention of Women’s 
Clubs held at Roseville recently was given over for the 
most part to the musical section. A splendid program was 
given with the following well known musicians: Irma 
Brockman, soprano; Miss Samson, mezzo-soprano; Calla 
Hale, pianist and accompanist; Mrs. George Schneider, 
pianist; Mrs. Francis Hamilton, soprano; Mrs, Walter 
Longbotham, contralto. These artists were recalled time 
after time, and it was a source of constant wonderment 
upon the part of visiting musicians from the southern part 
of the State at the splendid musical talent in the north. 
Mrs. A. L, Miller, district chairman of music, received a 
tremendous ovation as she came before the audience, and 
it was some moments before she was allowed to give her 
piano numbers. She is a brilliant pianist as well as a thor- 
ough musician. Mrs, Walter Longbotham was coaxed into 
giving several songs which expressed through her beautiful 
rich contralto voice were gems long to be remembered by 
all present. Mrs. Longbotham is known from one end of 
the State to the other because of her untiring efforts in be- 
half of community concerts, and her appearance called 
forth prolonged applause. A large majority of the cities 
and towns of the Northern district were represented, in- 


cluding: Marysville, Sacramento, San Francisco, Oroville, 
Aubura, Roseville, Jackson, Stockton, Modesto, Lodi, Oak- 
land and others. The women’s federation of various clubs 
includes all branches of art, and is a force which is doing 
wonders in bringing the remote ends of the State together 
and creating unity of purpose in all things of human in- 
terest and benefit. 
Saturday Club Events 


Frances Alda, and her noted accompanist, Frank La 
Forge, were here under the direction of the Saturday Club, 
recently.. The press gave them very flattering considera- 
tion. The program included: 

Nocturne, F sharp (Chopin), “Etude de Concert” (Mac- 
Dowell), Mr. La Forge; “Je ne suis qu’une bergere” ( Phili- 
dor), “Amarilli” (Caccini), “Nymphs and Shepherds” 
(Purcell), “The Lass with the Delicate Air” (Dr. Arne), 
Mme, Alda; “Im Kahne,” “Dein Rath ist wohl gut” 
(Grieg), “Les Papillons” (Chausson), “Fantoches” (De- 
bussy), “Ouvre tes yeux bleus” (Massenet), Mme. Alda; 
“Romance” (La Forge), “Etincelles” (Moszkowski), Mr. 
La Forge; “Morning Hymn” (Henschel), “I Came with a 
Song,” “In Pride of May” (La Forge), “In quelle trine,” 
from “Manon Lescaut,” “Minuetto” (Puccini), Mme. Alda. 

Cecil Fanning and his accompanist, H. B. Turpin, were 
also presented by the Saturday Club recently. During the 
program Mr. Fanning essayed to give in his own inimitable 
style, a couple of little poems of his own writing. This 
was the program in full: Epoch making periods of opera: 
Air from “Richard Coeur de Lion” (Gretry), Introduction, 
Act III, “Tannhauser” (Wagner), air from “Herodiade” 
(Massenet), “Du bist die Ruh” (Schubert), “Auftrage” 
(Schumann), “Der Erlkénig” (Loewe), “Springtide” 
(Grieg), “Moonlight on the River” (from the Chinese) 
(Pataky), “Teufelslied” (Haile), Folksongs: “Le petit 
bois d'amour,” “Le cycle du vin” (Old French), “The Low 
Back Car” (Jolly Plough Boy), “Oh! No! John!” (Old 
English), “The Last Leaf” (Sidney Homer), “Smuggler’s 
Song” (Marshall Kernochan), “The Sands of Dee” (Fred- 
eric Clay), “March Call” (written for Mr. Fanning) (Fran- 
cesco de Leone). 

Notes 

Ferm McKim returned recently from a visit in New 
York, where she enjoyed a few lessons with Theodore 
Spiering. 

The Westminster Presbyterian Church has an orchestra 
of thirty-five pieces under the direction of William T. Hol- 
den. These players gave a concert recently which in 
many ways was a credit to the community. Let the good 
work go on, A, WiLMER OAKES. 





FANNING SINGS AT SANTA BARBARA 


Splendid Program Presented by Noted Baritone— 


Lombard Compositions at Villa Sunshine 


Santa Barbara, Cal., April 15, 1916. 

Cecil Fanning, baritone, appeared at the Country Play- 
house in recital Thursday evening, April 13. This was the 
program: Epoch making operas—air from “Richard Coeur 
de Leon” (Gretry), Introduction, Act III, “Tannhaiiser 
(Wagner), air from “Herodiade” (Massenet), “Du bist die 
Ruh” (Schubert), “Auftrage’ (Schumann), “Der Erl- 
kénig” (Loewe), “Springtide’ (Grieg), “An Evening on 
the River” (from the Chinese) (Pataky), ‘“Teufelslied” 
(Volker) (Halle). Folksongs—‘Le Petit Bois d’Amour” 
(Old French), “Le Cycle du Vin” (Old French), “Would 
God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom” (Old Irish), “Oh! 
No! John!” (Old English), “The Last Leaf” (Homer), 
“A Fairy Love Song” (Willeby), “The Sands of Dee” 
(Clay), “March Call’ (written for Mr. Fanning) (De 
Leone). 

Lombard Compositions Enjoyed 


Compositions by Louis Lombard and presented under 
his direction made up the hour of music at Villa Sunshine 
Thursday afternoon, April 13. The program was given an 
interesting variation by the addition of several vocal num- 
bers by Helen Hecker. It began at 3.45 o'clock precisely 
and was as follows: 

“Hommage a Saint-Saéns,” “Historiette,” “Saint Ce- 
cilia’s Last Prayer,” “Arlequinade,” Lorna Atwater, harp- 
st; “Oublions,” “Ave Maria,” Helen Hecker, soprano. 

Musical Program at Club Business Meeting 

On Tuesday night, April 4, the regular business meeting 
of the’ Music Study Club was preceded by a short pro- 
gram: Adagio and rondo (Weber), orchestra; Mrs, B. J. 
James sang very pleasingly two songs, “Proposal” (Salter) 
and “Somewhere a Voice Is Calling” (Pate), Two dainty 
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and charming songs, “Irish Love Song” (Lang), and “If 
I Could Steal Your Wings” (Hill), were sung by Nana 
Sentell. 

Others that were much enjoyed as sung by Natalie Beach 
were, “Summer Wind” (Bischoff) and “When You Come 
Again” (Squire). The program concluded with a piano 
quartet played by Caroline Dunshee and Jennie Morton, 
first piano, and Mrs. William R. Kearney and Mrs. W. 
F, Turner, second piano, This quartet was from Rubin- 
stein’s opera “Feramors” and was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 


Works of Tschaikowsky at Arlington Concert ' 


The Arlington Orchestra gave a concert of the works 
of Tschaikowsky at the parlors of the Arlington Hotel, 
Sunday evening, April 9, at 8.30 o’clock. The program fol- 
lows: Fifth symphony (andante cantabile), “Chanson 
Triste,” “Song Without Words,” two dances from the bal- 
let “Casse-Noisette,” “Danse de la Fee Dragee,” “Danse 
Russe Trepak,” andante cantabile, from string quartet, 
waltz, from ballet “The Sleeping Beauty,” barcarolle, 
“June,” Polonaise from the opera “Eugen Onegin.” 

Caro Clerbois, violin; Irving Holbert, cello; George Cler- 
bois, piano. 

On Sunday next, April 16, at 8.30, there will be presented 
a program selected from the works of Polish composers. 

CAROLINE KeLLocc DUNSHEE. 





SPOKANE VALUES ITS MUSIC CLUBS 





Recent Mendelssohn and Musical Art Events—Boston 
Grand Opera Company Enjoyed 


Spokane, Wash., April 20, 
Mendelssohn Club concerts always command a large and 
enthusiastic audience and the recent (April 9) event was 
no exception. H. W. Newton, the director, is responsible 
for the development of a no small degree of efficiency on 
the part of the members of the chorus, Most of the pro- 
gram was made up of request numbers. These were: 
Schumann’s “The Two Grenadiers,” Buck’s “When the 
Corn Is Waving,’ Roger’s “But They Didn't,” Meyerbeer’s 
“Chorus of Bishops and Priests,” Buck’s “Vocal Combat,” 
Cook’s “Swing Along,” also “Lochinvar,” and “Nun of Ni- 
daros.” 
Pauline Elizabeth Turner, the soloist of the evening, won 
approval and C. Olin Rice was the valuable accompanist, 


Musical Art Program 


1916, 


April 6, the fifth monthly program of the Musical Art 
Society was given at the Vincent Methodist Church before 
an appreciative audience. Ina Wright Herbst, soprano; 
Gotefried Herbst, violinist, and Herbert Kimbrough, pianist 
of the music faculty of the State College of Washington, 
were heard in a Mozart program. The work of each artist 
was particularly gratifying. The next musical art meeting 
is scheduled for April 24, when Mr. and Mrs. George 
Buckley will give the program. On May 15 or 16, Mme. 
Sprogle, of Seattle, is to be the artist. 

Hofmann with New York Symphony 

The New York Symphony Orchestra (Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor) and Josef Hofmann, pianist, visited Spo- 
kane and were greeted by an audience which crowded the 
Auditorium. Orchestral numbers were taken from works 
of Dvorak, Debussy and Grainger. 

Mr. Hofmann contributed the Rubinstein concerto in D 
minor, another work by the same composer, also numbers 
by Rachmaninoff and Mendelssohn, and was greeted by a 
veritable ovation. The entire concert was @ most gratify- 
ing experience for Spokane. 

“Madame Butterfly” Produced 

“Madame Butterfly,” presented by the Boston Grand 
Opera Company at the Auditorium, on the evening of 
March 29, was listened to with rapt attention and received 
generous applause. Tamaki Miura in the leading role gave 
her usual artistic production and the orchestral readings 
were particularly smooth; likewise the work of the chorus 
was adequate. M. Serruys. 





After the strike which caused a sudden break of the car- 
nival season at San Carlo, in Naples, the theatre was re- 
opened for three performances of the “Barber of Seville” 
with the same company, headed by such prominent artists 
as Galeffi, Carpo, Anitua and D. Angellis, and has been giv- 
ing special representations of the work in many of the 
large cities of Italy in-commemoration of the occasion of 
the centennial year of its first presentation. 


SEATTLE JOINS BOSTON GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY AND PAVLOWA FANS 


Combined Attraction Welcomed in Far West City— 
Scandinavian Music Enjoyed—Club Music in 
Manuscript—Local Soprano Scores—‘Pop” 
Concert Draws Widely 





Seattle, Wash., April 15, 

No attraction has had greater success here, either finan- 
cially or in filling its purpose, than the recent visit of the 
Boston Grand Opera Company and Pavlowa’s Imperial 
Russian Ballet, which gave three very fine performances 
at the Moore Theatre. 

Montemezzi’s new opera, “L’Amore dei Trei Re,” was 
billed for the first night with Zenatello, Mardones and Mag- 
gie Teyte in the leading roles. The production of this 
beautiful opera, so well written both for the orchestra 
and the voice, was given a big ovation. The entire house 
was “sold out,” the orchestra seats being $5. Perhaps 
for the matinee no opera could have been a bigger draw- 
ing card than Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly,” especially with 
Tamaki Miura, the real Oriental Butterfly, and Riccardo 
Martin in the leading parts. 

The last night proved to be a favorite also with the 
music lovers and “Bohéme” was given in every way a 
first class presentation. 

Much of the success in presenting these operas was due 
to the capable conducting of Robert Moranzoni. At all 
times his splendid work showed true musicianship and real 
understanding. 

Following each of the operas Pavlowa and her entire 
company gave a_ short program of Russian dances, which 
added much enjoyment to the performances and helped to 
make the visit of the Boston Grand Opera Company- 
Pavlowa Ballet Russe an event not soon to be forgotten. 


1916. 


Scandinavian Folksong at Duet Evening 

Sofie Hammer and Israel Nelson were heard March 23, 
in “A Duet Evening of Scandinavian Folk Songs.” 
The program opened with two duets from Hallstrom and 
Kjerulf. Miss Hammer and Mrs. Nelson then gave two 
groups of solo numbers and, after two piano solos, cleverly 
played by Nina Martine, sang in costume their many 
beautiful and well arranged folk songs, In their solo 
numbers both singers did splendid work and both re- 
sponded to many encores. Their duets were all sung with 
style and their voices blended into a beautiful ensemble. 
Per Olson’s refined, poetic accompaniment added much to 
the charm of the evening. The attraction was under the 
management of Lichtenstein-Elwell, 


Clef Club Manuscript Concert 


The Seattle Clef Club, on Saturday evening, April 1, 
presented its second annual manuscript concert. The pro- 
gram was opened by Frederick K. Haslund, singing with 
his big baritone voice, Leif Sporck Haslund’s “Consola- 
tion’ (an answer to Nevin’s “Rosary”). This is a very 
clever and well written song. 

The second number was a group of short yet pleasing 
songs written by Clifford W. Kantner, president of the 
Clef Club. These songs were charmingly sung by Leah 
Miller, possessor of a well-trained contralto voice. Francis 
Armstrong and Ferdinand Dunkley then presented Carl 
Ellis Eppert’s C major sonata for violin and piano. The first 
movement of this sonata is an allegro handled in a clever 
style and well written, both harmoniously and melodically, 
but the composer has more to say in the other movements, 
especially so in his second movement, an adagio. The 
melodies in this adagio are real and contain emotion and 
thought. The third movement, a scherzo, is short, quite 
original, and has all that a scherzo should contain. The 
fourth and last movement, a finale, is a “summing up” 
of what has been written and ends with a grand finale for 
both instruments. The composer is a pupil of Hugo 
Kaun, and possesses an almost unlimited technic in the 
way of writing. His themes are original and are handled 
in a scholarly manner. 

Three more L. S. Haslund songs, sung by the com- 
poser’s cousin, F, K. Haslund, brought the program to the 
sixth and last nutmber, a beautiful Song Cycle for four 
voices, “A Wreath from the Garden Flowers,” composed by 
Ferdinand Dunkley. Tenor, soprano, baritone and con- 
tralto are beautifully arranged in solos, duets and quartets 
for presenting the teachings and the message of the flowers. 
The Cycle is well written, the solos are pleasing, the har- 
monics beautiful, and the melodies of the quartets are 
woven into a real musical fabric. Mrs. S. E. Brush, so- 


prano; Mrs. Fletcher Lewis, contralto; Frederick Langdon 
tenor; and Charles Stone Wilson, baritone, all singing their 
parts well, especially in their duets and quartet numbers, 
The composer accompanied at the piano. 


Soprano Scores 


Alma Simpson, dramatic soprano, scored a phenomenal 
success in concert recital at the Unitarian Church on the 
evening of March 24. Mme. Simpson, young, very beauti- 
ful, and of charming personality, offers a stage presence 
of unusual force. The rendition of the aria “Suicidio” 
from “Gioconda” (Ponchielli) displayed her robusto at- 
tainments and tragic feeling, “Volksliedchen,” “Die Lotus 
Blume,” and “Auftrage,” by Schumann, were sung with a 
fine tempo and with artistic musicianship. “Rastlose Liebe” 
and “Die Junge Nonne,” by Schubert; and “Er ist’s,” “Ge- 
sang Weylas,” and “Elfinlied,” by Wolf, were given a 
musical hue of sentiment color, corresponding to romantic 
Idyles in delicacy of touch. ’ 
Brahms’ “Vergebliches Standchen” and “Der Schmied,” 
followed by Tschaikowsky’s “Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt” 
and “Warum,” were especially well sung and acceptably 
received by an audience of musical culture. 

Aria “Un bel di vedremo,” from “Madame Butterfly” 
(Puccini) and also aria “Dich Theure Halle,” “Tannhauser” 
(Wagner) were the numbers supreme. Mme, Simpson's 
voice was given full scope; the masterful, pathetic, flute 
tones of splendid volume reverberated and rolled in great, 
gorgeous waves of sound, sweet and liquid in quality. 

Silvio Risegari, pianist, accompanied Mme. Simpson, be- 
ing temperamentally attuned to her splendid voice and 
style, Aside from playing the accompaniment, 
Risegari rendered Sgambate’s nocturne and a Chopin fan- 
His 
technic is truly artistic; he is inspirational, carrying his 
audience to a high pitch of fervor. He was lauded, and 
cheerfully responded to all encores. Signor Risegari’s 
pupils from his Conservatoire presented him with a floral 
wreath of laurels. 


Signor 


tasie with power of expression and understanding. 


Large Audience Hears “Pop” Concert 


The “Pop” concert given by the Philharmonic Orchestra 
on March 26 drew a large and appreciative audience. 
Three movements from Max Donner’s “Suite Pastorale,” 
‘op. 64, were given their first hearing. Carmen Fry, the 
phenomenal child pianist, played the Mendelssohn G minor 
concerto, as well as some Chopin and Debussy music, The 
writer was unable to be present, but it is the consensus of 
opinion of those who heard her that the young artist has 
much in store for the future. The “Fra Diavolo” overture 
and an intermezzo by Delibes made up the program, 

Ernest Etwyn Fitzsimmons. 


Reimers Entertains and Is Entertained 


Paul Reimers, tenor, entertained at an afternoon tea in 
his studio at Westover Court, New York, on April 2s. 
Among those present were Baroness de Meyer, Mrs. Ste 
phen Pell, Marcia van Dresser, Miss Norman, Baron von 
Frantzius and Tom Dobson. Mr. Reimers sang songs by 
Debussy and Mr. Dobson also sang. : 

At a surprise party given by Mrs. Batton, of Chelsea 
Square, in honor of Mrs. Batton’s daughter, Mr. Reimers 
sang a number of English folksongs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Heinrich Meyn on Wednesday evening, 
April 26, entertained Mr. Reimers at the opera. On Thurs 
day, the 27th, he was guest at a dinner party given by Mrs. 
L. C. Williams. Saturday, the 29th, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Pell entertained him at a dinner and theatre party in his 
honor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hastings gave a party for Mr. 
Reimers at their home in Roslyn on Sunday last. 


Kansas City Success of Cornelius van Vliet 





Cornelius van Vliet, cellist, is a musician of the sensitive type 
He listens as he plays and produces in the mellow solo of the hig 
violin under his caressing fingers the spirit of musical message pre 
sented. The Saint-Saéns concerto held an entrancing minuet motif, 
echoed back from solo instrument to the 
orchestra about it. The delightful artistry of Van Vliet, the spon 
taneity of the co-operative sprit of his fellow players and the 
tactful direction of Oberhoffer made the number a real treat—quite 
deservedly encored.—Kansas City Journal, February 14, 1916. 


rushing voices of the 


The Saint-Saéns concerto in A minor, played om the 
Cornelius van Vliet, was rich and deep, and in the hands of the 
soloist giving something of a suggestion of the Wagnerian. Steady, 
insistent applause demanded an encore. which fol 
lowed with instant joy He might 
have played it twice over and found no reluctance on the part ot 


his audience.—Kansas City Post, February 14, 1916. 


cello by 


“La Cygne,” 
harp accompaniment, was an 
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voice.""—Leadona Daily Express. 


Address GEORGE EDWARD, Secretary 
637 Madison Ave... New York Phone 8869 Plaza 
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LEO ORNSTEIN 


The Ultra Modern Composer-Pianist 
For Terms and Dates, Address: 
Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CECIL FANNING baritone 
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ee from a year of concert giving 
Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
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TEACHER OF VOICE 


Studio: 307 West 79th Street, New York 
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IN ALL THE KEYS 











Athens, Ga. 

Members of the faculty with their wives were guests at 
the season's first dress rehearsal of the Glee and Mandolin 
Clubs, University of Georgia. The date of their Athens 
concert was March 27, occurring in the course of the 
annual spring tour. 


Austin, Tex. 
On a benefit program for the playground fund arranged 


by the Bickler School Mothers’ Club, the Violin Club of the 
Austin High School had two numbers. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 

A benefit concert was arranged under the joint auspices 
of the Day Nursery Association and the High School 
Music Department, for which David Walsh was engaged. 
Mr. Walsh conducted a concert of the Syracuse Glee 
Club in Binghamton some years ago. He is also a com- 
poser and a pianist. 


Benton, IIl. 
A long and interesting program of music was given here 
by the pupils of the Louise Conservatory of Music of Ben- 


ton. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
Cecil Francis Durand, the basso cantante from New York 


and London, has taken up his residence here and opened 
a studio for local pupils at 2213 Bancroft way. 


Butte, Mont. 

Bessie Barnett, recently a pupil of Ovide Musin in New 
York, has come to reside here with her parents who hail 
from Salt Lake. The young violinist held a reception 
for her friends at the home of her parents, 936 West 


Granite street. 


Corsicana, Tex. 

Louise Pace entertained at a tea and musicale in honor 
of Mrs. J. F. Lyons, president of the Texas Federation 
of Musical Clubs, the guests being the members of the 
Nevin Music Club of Corsicana. An address by Mrs. Lyons 
closed a program for piano, voice and violin rendered 
by Nevin Club members, after which tea was served, Mmes. 
Richard Mays and Homer Pace pouring. 


Deadwood, S. Dak. 

Among those singing in a benefit recital for the choir 
of St. John’s Church, in the studio of Grace Jones were 
Carolyn Thompson, Mabel Treweek, William Kilminster 
of Lead, Robert Ogden and Harry Lathrop; Miss Jones 
a'so sang. Mrs. J. H. Martin of Lead played several piano 
selections, A quartet consisting of Misses Jones, Thomp- 
son, Munson and Carter added much to the pleasure of the 
listeners. 


Fargo, N. Dak. 

An interesting and instructive series of concerts has been 
given during the season by the Concordia College School 
of Music. Anna Gletne, a pianist who has received her 
entirc training in her home city recently gave a recital in 
which the work of her teachers was well demonstrated. 

A movement is now on foot to organize a symphony and 
oratorio society in this city. J. P. Hardy, secretary of the 
Fargo Commercial Club is the prime mover of the scheme. 
He believes that Fargo has all the necessary elements, but 
only lacks organization. 


Gadsden, Ala. 
The Music Study Club, with Lucile Nadler as leader, 
devoted a recent meeting to the study of “Oriental Music.” 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

A program arranged by Mrs. Otto Duane Lefler of the 
Matinee Musicale, was most enjoyable. Three youthful 
musicians played the Gade F major trio, op. 42, for violin, 
cello and piano. The grownups of the club played piano 
numbers by Arensky and MacDowell, the “Meistersinger” 
“Preislied,” arranged for violin, and sang German Lieder. 


Nashville, Tenn. 

The Tennessee Suffrage Campaign Committee arranged 
appearances of ‘the San Carlos Grand Opera Company. 
Mrs. John M. Kenny is senior chairman of the committee. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Justin L. Harris announced a series of recitals by his 
pupils, Naomi Brown, soprano; Agnes Joice Jones, con- 
tralto, and Mrs. Wallace A. Aitken. 

A program by pupils of the Musical Art Institute in- 
cluded numbers by Chopin, Schumann, Scarlatti, Hubay and 
others. 

Ambrose Thomas’ “Mignon” was the topic of a meeting 
of the Ladies’ Music Club, led by Mrs. A. C. Scott. The 
discussion was illustrated by selections from the opera. 
Ozark, Ala. 


A pleasant meeting of the Music Club was held at the 
home of Mrs. J. R. McNair in Union avenue. Annie 


Missildine sang and papers were given by Mattie Dowling 
and Mrs. D. D. King. 


Palestine, Tex. 

Mrs. John Wesley Graham, conductor of the choir of 
the Houston (Tex.) First Methodist Church, with a party 
of other musicians from Houston gave a delightful concert 
recently for the benefit of Grace Methodist Church. 


Portland, Me. 

Minnie Thompson Carty’s glee club of twenty-four voices 
and the Minnie Thampson Carty Quartet were announced 
to take part in her students’ recital. 


Providence, R. I. 

At a concert given by the Woodbury Club, Frederick 
Kohlhagen arranged a program for voice, violin, piano and 
cornet. A trio from “Maritana” was sung by Clarie Mor- 
rison, Fred Harmon and Arthur Joseffy, and the program 
ended with the Liszt twelfth Hungarian rhapsody, played 
by Gertrude A. Joseffy. 


Selma, Ala. 

Prof. Teter, director, and several other new men have 
added greatly to the strength of the town’s band. Plans 
for public concerts for the summer are being considered 
by W. A. Anderton, manager of the band. 


Sheffield, Ala. 

The Florence Normal School Glee Club sang recently 
in the chapel of the Ashcraft cotton mill. 

Stockton, Cal. 

Zulima L. Brown’s younger piano pupils gave an en- 
joyable recital recently at the home of Mrs. H. Genser, of - 
East Lindsay street. The parents of the children were 
not the only ones who found the recital interesting. 
Superior, Wis. 

The Civic Choral Union is preparing Haydn’s “Creation” 
to be presented early next year. 


Tacoma, Wash. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club in an especially attractive 
program sang works hy Schubert and Mendelssohn, with 
two a capella choruses from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The Tacoma Women’s Quartet repeated Bart- 
lett’s “Autumn Violets” in which the singers distinguished 
themselves at the San Francisco Eisteddfod, with Myrtle 
Ashby as soloist. The program closed with Bemberg’s 
“Death of Joan of Arc,” sung by the chorus, with Mrs. E. 
P. King in incidental solos. 


Tahlequah, Okla., and Kingfisher, Okla. 

The State Normal School of Tahlequah and the Con- 
gregational Church of Kingfisher presented Charles and 
Felice Haubiel in two recitals. 

Taylor, Tex. 

The Taylor Junior Euterpeans hold their meetings and 
chorus rehearsals on Saturday mornings. Ata recent meet- 
ing Winifred Borough and Clara Kayl were the soloists, 
Lucy Melton discussing “American Organ Composers.” 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

The Choral Club chose Mrs. Fred Maxwell as its repre- 
sentative to the district meeting of the State Federation. 
Alice Smallwood is a recently elected member of the club. 
Tyler, Tex. 

Witte’s Concert Band has been organized with twenty or 
more pieces. The leader, J. F. Witte, announced a concert 
in the public square to introduce his new organization. 
Union Springs, Ala. 

Music for an interesting Baby Week program was pro- 
vided by Mmes. Ramsay and Mundis, violin; Mmes. Blount 
and Miles, piano; while Louise Wright sang. 

Watertown, N. Y. 

Sally Spencer Klump, soprano; Grace Munson, contralto; 
Frank Ormsby, tenor, and Harry N. Wieting, baritone, 
were engaged for a concert at All Souls’ Church. 
Westerville, Ohio. 

The chorus of Otterbein University secured Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone, as soloist for their presentation of Deems 
Taylor’s “The Highwayman.” Professor A. R. Spessard is 
the leader of the chorus. 





Lada’s Programs for Next Season 
to Include Gliere Work 


Gliére, the Russian composer, will figure prominently on 
the program of modern music, which Lada, the young 
Russian dancer, is arranging for her 1916-1917 recitals. 

A new composition, “A Legend of. Life,” is being done 
by Gliére for the young dancer,'‘to whom he gave the name 
of “Lada, Spirit of Youth,” and for whom he composed 
the “Ballad Dance,” included on her recital programs of 
last season. The “Legend” tells of the struggles of the 
soul toward immortality and the final triumph of the 
higher spiritual nature over the lesser self. Among the 
ultra-moderns to be included in the new programs, for 
which special scenery and costumes are being done, will 
be music by Ravel, Scriabin, Debussy and Borodin. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON OPERA 





s San Francisco, March, 1916. 
To the Musical Courier: 

The success of Mme. Barrientos at the Metropolitan and 
the fact that had Mr. Hammerstein been able to give opera 
on Lexington avenue, as he had planned, New York 
would have heard her two years ago, have brought his 
name again before the public in operatic matters. 

Mme. Barrientos is a most exquisite singer; when our 
publ’c was going mad over Luisa Tetrazzini, we were say- 
ing that the crown of Patti and Sembrich was once more 
going back to Spain, the home of the small senora—‘di 
qualita, di qualita,” as Figaro tells us. 

That New York should hear Mme. Barrientos one year 
sooner or later is not a matter of much importance, but 
what is of importance is whether or not the dry-rot of ex- 
cellence is permeating the Metropolitan and whether con- 
ditions are not calling for fie waking up and shaking up 
that they would receive from another New York invasion 
by some competent rival organization, 

At the beginning of the present management, we were 
given some most interesting revivals of Gluck’s “Armide” 
and “Orfeo”; their artistic success under the leadership 
of Toscanini gave hopes that we would have an opportu- 
nity of hearing other classical works. How interesting 
that most noble work, Sacchini’s “Oedipus,” Cherub‘ni’s 
“Medea,” or in a lighter vein Picini’s “Buona Figlia” and 
Cimarosa’s “Matrimonio Segreto” would have been under 
his baton, During the years he was at the conductor’s 
desk why was he never given the opportunity to lead a 
Mozart opera? Under the Grau administration, “Don 
Giovanni,” “Nozze di Figaro” and “Flauto Magico” were 
yearly occurrences. Mr. Conried reduced these to the 
“Zauberfléte” and the present management has been sat- 
isfied with this one Mozart opera. 

The Verdi centenary came, hints or promises were made 
of “Falstaff” and “Otello.” The company had available 
Falstaff and Iago interpreters, and, in view of Ferrari- 
Fontana’s success in “The Love of Three Kings,” it would 
certainly have been interesting to hear his Otello. The 
result was a most perfect revival of an opera occupying 
a decidedly secondary place in Verdi’s work “Un Ballo in 
Maschera” with a star cast and incidentally large box 
office receipts. 

Have we not had more than our share of “La Gioconda” 
(the chief merit of which is to include three prime donne 
and to give Caruso an opportunity), which is decidedly 
inferior to Meyerbeer’s operas? 

The French repertoire never has been so low: “Carmen” 
and “Manon.” While we are criticising, “Manon” reminds 
uj that there are two works of that name given at the 
Metropolitan. It is true that one is called “Manon” and 
the other “Manon Lescaut,” but the uninitiated may not 
know which is Massenet’s and which Puccini's. It would 
certa'nly seem that an institution like the Metropolitan 
could afford to publish the composer's name in its adver- 
tisement in the daily papers. Most people probably know 
that Verdi wrote “Rigoletto,” Mozart “Don Giovanni,” and 
Wagner “Tristan.” I was invited, I remember, long ago 
to a performance of “Orpheus” by the American Grand 
Opera Company, under Thomas, and my host apologized 
profusely because we were hearing Gluck’s music instead 
of Offenbach’s. Few people who see “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” advertised in the daily papers could probably name 
the composer, who, after all, is of some importance. Pub- 
lishing the names of even the small parts in the papers, it 
certainly seems poor courtesy and small economy to ig- 
nore the composer. 

Perfection in the abstract is not attainable. We may 
not be able to imagine anything better today, but tomor- 
row may bring a higher and broader vision, and the per- 
fection of tomorrow is no longer that of yesterday. Even 
the perfection of today can only be maintained by our 
constant efforts to strive after something better; for, as 
soon as we think that we have reached a point where we 
believe that we can no longer improve, we immediately 
begin to deteriorate. 

Hence the necessity for all artists of new works, reviv- 
als of masterp‘eces, changes and rivalries in casts, and the 
great mistake of ever letting an artist think that he owns 
any part. 

The young artist will be stimulated to deeper study and 
greater efforts by the knowledge that he is to appear in 
a part that the established favorite was taking a few days 
back, while the older artist will be all the more careful 
of his work from the fact that a possible young rival is 
to take his place. The public is given opportunities for 
comparison as well as for improving its critical judgment. 

No theatre can be run without regard to the box office, 
but, even from a business standpoint, it is far from being 
the only test of ultimate success. There are often some 
very artistic productions which fail to reach the crowd 
and yet advertise the theatre, the management and the 
company in a manner far beyond that of an ordinary pop- 
ular success. It is the keeping of a proper balance he- 
tween the necessities of the box office and the delicacies of 


art, sometimes beyond what the ordinary public will ap- 
preciate, which makes the great and ultimately successful 
manager. His ship is just as likely to come to grief on 
one rock as on the other. 

That it be no easy problem and that the solution be 
seldom, if ever, found, does not change the fact that it is 
the manager’s problem and that he must ever have it be- 
fore him, E. Duptessis BeyLarp. 


John Prindle Scott’s Songs Heard 
at MacDowell Club 





A very enjoyable recital of compositions by John Prin- 
dle Scott and W. Ralph Cox was given at the MacDowell 
Club, New York, on Wednesday evening, April 26, before 
a large and select audience, 

The participating artists were: Florence Otis, soprano; 
Ruth Pearcy, contralto; Edward J. Boyle, tenor; Harold 
Land, baritone; Harry Oliver Hirt, piano, and the com- 
posers. 

Much interest was shown in the beautiful collection of 
congs from the pen of John Prindle Scott, with whose 
assistance at the piano all their beauties were promi- 
nently brought out. Mr. Scott has written a large number 
of songs which are well known throughout the country. 
They constantly appear on the programs of our leading 
concert singers, owing to their melodic beauties and be- 
cause they appeal to music lovers. 

Harold Land opened the program with a group of Scott 
songs, “The Voice in the Wilderness,” “Trelawney” and 
“The Secret,” and later gave a group of W. Ralph Cox’s 
songs, “Be Ye in Love With Apriltide,” “A Song Echo,” 
“Peggy” and “Down in Derry.” 

E, J. Boyle greatly pleased with “A Sailor’s Love Song,” 
“The Revelation,” “A Red, Red Rose” and “My True Love 
Lies Asleep,” by Scott, as well as with a group of Mr. 
Cox’s songs, “Sylvia,” “Forget,” “If You Knew” and 
“Somebody Loves Me.” The latter had to be repeated. 

Florence Otis, as always, charmed the audience with her 
beautiful voice and artistic singing. Her numbers were 
“Pansies,” “The Home Nest,” “At the End of Day” and 
“The Green Lady,” by Cox, and Scott’s “The Dearest 
Place” and “The Wind’s in the South.” She received 
much applause and was obliged to repeat “The Wind's in 
the South.” 

Three little Irish sketches for piano, “The Top o’ the 
Morning,” “Dennis and Norah,” “At the Donnybrook 
Fair,” by Mr. Scott, as played by H. O. Hirt, won instan- 
taneous favor. . 

Ruth Pearcy’s fine voice was heard to excellent advan- 
tage in “Hushing Song” and “Marsh Rosemary,” by Cox, 
and in Scott’s “John o’ Dreams” and “Young Alan.” 

Mr. Cox’s quartet, “In Heather Time,” and Mr. Scott's 
quartet, “The Day’s End,” were both well produced, the 
former being redemanded, 

The works which pleased best were: Scott’s “The Voice 
in the Wilderness,” “The Secret,” “The Revelation,” “My 
True Love Lies Asleep,” the three little Irish sketches for 
piano, “Young Alan,” “The Wind’s in the South,” and 
Cox’s “Pansies,” quartet “In Heather Time,” “Peggy” and 
“Down in Derry.” 


Since the war began, British chamber music and its 
exponents have enjoyed unusual opportunities, With the 
Continental quartets, whom a certain class of critics have 
determinedly exalted at the expense of native talent, un- 
able to make their customary appearances on our plat- 
form, our home combinations have had the field to them- 
selves, and they have turned the advantage to full account, 
not only to make their own merit known, but to encour- 
age and stimulate the native composer. More British 
works have been heard during the last two years than in 
the whole of the previous decade, and, as a result, com- 
posers have set to work with a new impulse, and there 
is in much of the music that we have lately heard the 
distinct promise of a genuine national school—London 
Sunday Times. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


TENOR WANTED—For church quartet; 
easy position. Apply personally, bring 
music, Friday, 12, 1 or 3 o'clock, at-the 
Musica Courter office, 437 Fifth avenue, 


New York. 





EMINENT VOCAL TEACHER of Amer- 
ican and European repute will accept a 
limited number of out-of-town students 
for special summer course during May, 
June, July and August. Day or boarding 
students. For further particulars address 
“J.C.” care of MusicaL Courier, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


A VIOLIN of exceptional value for sale !— 


A gentleman desires to dispose of a violin 
that has been in his family for a great 
many years. Has been pronounced by 
experts to be a genuine Jacob Stainer. 
This is a chance for an artist to obtain 
an exceptional violin at a comparatively 
small price. In order to make a quick 
sale, will sell for $300 cash. Address 
C. A. A., care of Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth Ave. N. Y. 





WANTED—Vocal artists who would be 


available for outdoor concerts in New 
York during July and August. Address, 
“Parks,” care of Musicat Courier, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 





WANTED—Church Singers and Organ- 


ists desiring metropolitan appointments. 
For particulars address Sect. Townsend 
H. Fellows, Choir Exchange and Musical 
Bureau, 815 Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. Phone, 764 Circle. 





PIANO TEACHER WANTED — The 


music department of a well known col- 
lege in the West requires the services of 
a piano teacher with experience. Young 
man preferred. Good income assured. 
All applications will be treated confi- 
dentially. Address, “College,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 





WANTED—By a Concert Booking Office, 


a French tenor of some reputation and 
ability to fill a number of important con- 
cert engagements for the season of 1916- 
1917. Apply to “M. A. H.,.” care of 
Musica. Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York, 





WANTED—Position wanted by American 


composer and teacher of singing. Studied 
with best teachers in America and 
Europe. Twenty years of successful ex- 
perience. Late dean and director of mu- 
sic in prominent Western university. 
Wants to locate in, or near, New York 
City if possible. Address, “F. C.,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 





WANTED for Opera Company touring 


South America: Baritone, Lyric Tenor 
and Dramatic Soprano. Address, South 
America, care of Musica Courter, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 





WANTED—There is an opening for a solo 


flutist in an organization which is contem- 
plating a concert tour, Good opening for 
the right party. Address, Flutist, care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 





VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR WANTED—A 


large music school in the Middle West is 
seeking a competent and experienced vio- 
lin instructor, Apply by letter to “R. A.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. . 


CONDUCTOR WANTED—A conductor 


for an orchestra of from thirty to forty 
pieces to go on tour with a solo attraction 
of the highest class. Salary about $200 
per week. Address, Scherzo, care of 
Musical. Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 


York. 





WANTED—A voice teacher (gentleman) 


for well established conservatory in Mid- 
dle West, city of 70,000, to begin duties 
not later than September. Give full par- 
ticulars concerning training, kind of 
voice, teaching experience, concert expe- 
rience, age, your knowledge of piano and 
theoretical subjects, if married or single. 
Send photograph, recommendations, 
press comments, in your first letter. 
Permanent position with good salary and 
commissions for the right party. Ad- 
dress, “W. K.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York, 
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St. Paul, Minn., 


known vocal teacher and impresario. 
were Mme, de Cisneros, contralto ; 


BOSTON GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
ENJOYS REST IN ST. PAUL 


Honor Guests of Note at Mrs. Snyder’s Musicale— 
Chamber Music—Debut of Local Pianist 


April 20, 


A most enjoyable recent event was the studio tea and mu- 
sicale given by Mrs, Frederic H. Snyder, St. 
The guests of honor 
Myrna Sharlow, soprano, 


the Boston Grand Opera Company. Mrs. Sharlow and April 9. 
Mrs. Lyne were also among the honor guests. 

The Boston company spent all of Holy Week resting in 
St. Paul, prior to the series of four performances here on 
April 24,'25 and 26. During the afternoon Miss Sharlow 
sang a number of songs, and did them with delightful 
effect. She combines the freshness of youth with intelli- 
gence and real vocal skill, and has a particularly sympa- 
thetic quality of voice. 

Maximilian Dick Trio Enjoyed 


Maximilian Dick Trio, consisting of Maximilian 


1916 
gifts. 
Paul’s well 


The 


Signe Johanson, a young St. 
debut during the same week. 
Ten Broeck, Miss Johanson does great credit to the instruc- 
tion she has had, as well as to her own striking musical 
She played a long, difficult and varied program, and 
throughout the performance her sense of rhythm and form 
never failed to keep her pictures and figures clear. 
is free from mannerisms of all sorts, and apparently suf- 


Their program was interestingly made, and the 
performance well received. 


A St. Paul Pianist’s Debut 


Paul pianist, made her 
A pupil of Marie Meier- 


She 












CONCERT PIANIST 
TB wey Smith, 
efferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


CONCERT 
VIOLINIST 


Management: 


DORA BECKER 


Mawacement, Reciwa ARMsTrona 
Quaker Ridge Road, New Rochelle, New York 











Assistant £ OETA. EDWARDS 


GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
4000 Delmar Boulevard St. Louis, Mo. 


864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3390 


in the Twin Cities for a concert date in Minneapolis, and Dick, violin; Edith Adams Dick, cello, and Franklin Krie- fers not at all from self consciousness. It was a thor- 

Felice Lyne, Elvira Leveroni, and Mabel Riegelman, of — ger, piano, gave a chamber music recital the week of oughly enjoyable recital. Frances C, BoarpMAN. 
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School of Bel Canto OPERA SCHOOL 


Tone Placing Guaranteed § OPERA ouavouts, CONCERT 
—_ All inquiries, 309 East 86th Y. 
aul Studio, » Carnegio Hall Hall. "Phone, Lenox 378 = $b RY 3784. 


Flizabeth Randolph 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT AND OPERA 
731 E. 44th St., Savannah, Ga. 


“IT have the deepest belief in your great artistic 
future.”’—Vilonot, Chicago. 
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address: Richard Bennett. Secy. 
Room 1404, 505 Sth Ave., N.Y. City 

















FREDERIC 
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Violinist 


(Pupil of Thibaud) 


Season 1916-17 


Exclusive Direction : 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street 
New York City 

















Special Low Rates for Beginners 
Send for handsome Catalogue 
to the Bros, Epstein, 

N. W. Cor. Taylor and Olive 

Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Beethoven Conservatory 


One of the oldest and best Music Schools in the United States. 

















Vocal Kimball Hall 
Studios Chicago 

Cc Teacher of George F ergesen, Bertin; King Clark, 
gE W | E Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, Y.; Geo, Dixon, Toronto; 
i] Shannah Cpnmlog, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 
R Mulford, Viola ate Maude Berri, Jeannette 
Cc i435 pate New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
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Violinist Contralto 
RECITAL . CONCERT ° TEACHING 
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FOUR WALTZES [°22iA%2 


Unusually attractive Concert numbers and not overly difficult. 
Published in Summy Edition (No. 71), Price 90 cents. 
Another excellent Concert Waltz is the “A Te,” by Luigi Gulli (sheet form), Price $1.00. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers, 


No. 4 of the Study-Service Sheet for Pia o Teachers 


























64 East Van nn n Street 
CHICAGO 














SABA DOAK Soprano 


cert and 
Address Some VOED ISCH, ‘Manages. or 
sonally at Plaza Hotel, "Chicane Su parte 2680. 


¢- GARTON ; 


Fisk Agency, Chicago 


BEULAH BEACH 


SOPRANO Co rt 
724 ot Ave., Sroekiene a —_ 
Mana) 2 eh Briggs Musical Fame, 
Steinway Bldg. 


MABEL TAN 


RIEGELMAN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Boston Grand Opera Co., 6-17; Chi 
Opera Co., Stettha Munici ar 0; + ay | nea yo 
many), Plauen Municipal aonie Hews (Germany). 
CONCERT — OPERA — RECITAL — FESTIVAL 
Season 1916-17 now booking 
Address: 905 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 

















Harold von Mickwitz 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department 


and 
Dean of Piano Department 
Southern Methodist University 


Beginning September, 1916 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

















James Harrod 


. Tenor... 





Spring Bookings: 


March 18—N. Y. Rubinstein Club. 


April 16—Lindsborg, Kan., Festi- 
val, 


April 
val, 


April 
April 
April 
April 
May 


17—Lindsborg, Kan., Festi- 


22—Chicago. 
25—Pittsburgh Mozart Club. 
27—Paterson Festival. 
30—Boston Choral Society. 
4—Newark Festival. 

May 6—Schenectady “Martha.” 
May 8—Ridgewood Choral Soc. 
May 11—Jersey City Festival. 
May 18—Nashua Festival. 

May 19—Nashua Festival. 


Exclusive Direction, 1916-17-18 


WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 

















CINCINNATI 





One of the three 
VERE Great Pianos of 
the World 


THE JOHN ay ll COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 


CHICAGO 








A. B. CHASE PIANOS 
Artistanos* 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the§Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher,jthe 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tae Mustcan 
Courter. 














P Master School tor 

A Composition 
535 West 147th Street 

u NewYork 

oy 


Peoria Musical College ™xs™ 


Music, all branches: Dramatic Art, Languages. 
Artists and experienced teachers. Own_ building. 
Catalog. Address 234 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, Ill. 





ARCULE SHEASBY 


VIOLINIST 
Director Violin Department, 
Highland Park Conservatory, Des Moines, Ia. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘di BUTERA 


Bs CONCERT VIOLINIST 
3 Two Tria Lessons F 
°o 








REE, 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, ‘Circle 1350 


stuaios} 645 Madison Ave., 


% 
Phone, Plaza 7480 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care ef Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


FLETCHER -COPP 


E 
Vv 
= Lecturer on Inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
Yy 
N 








Fletcher Music Method 


31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 


JOHN H lj G 0 Concerts aad Recitals 

soit seen 19, Sobeoatine 

FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


Gustav Flaaten, Director 
Superior, Wis, and Duluth, Minn. 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


Ogden, Utah (240 Voices) 


Ballan e Just completed fourth success- 
ee _ ful tour to Pacific Coast 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
___SENAE ORCHESTRAL CONC ERTS 


John J. McClellan 
Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 
Management: Fred C, Graham, Music Bureau 
McIntyre Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


XEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 




















LOS ANGELES ° : CALIFORNIA 
easex | OSBORN 
A EL 
MERRIF IELD Lyric Soprano 
Mezzo-Contralto holm, Stead, Theatre, Ham: 
burg. 


Recitals, Concerts, Opera 
Miss Osborn wil! accept a limited number of Has 4 at 


89 SO. 10th STREET, MINNEAOLIS, MINN, 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


Soprano 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 

















Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 
Detroit, Mich. 


50 superior teachers 
All branches taught 
Boris L. Canapol,\Director 





de ry ts Ae so fi | . Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Factory and Otices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 














CENTRAL MUSIC HALL sic!‘ 

Buren St. Chicago 
Chicago most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain- 
ments. Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable, For 
terms and dates, address HARRIET MarTIN Snow, 
Manager, 4 East_V: Van Buren Street, Chicago. (In 
Summy’s Music Store.) Telephone Wabash 8740. 





Fine Arts Bullding 
Chicago 


Walter Spry Music School 


Walter Spry, Cedric W. Lemont, Hugo Korischak, Alexander Raab, Sandor Radanovite 


Masical | Divestove: 











NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION 


806 NICOLLET AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 


Granberry Piano Gehoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
rtistic Piano Playing 
———THE FAeELTEN System——— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 Il 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 

















Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Reprwpantativg of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 


and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
ee Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
ikisch, 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDARL VIOLINS 


. *‘BOWS—VIOLAS AND ‘CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins whose 
tones are ‘‘ sweet’’ 
from lowest G to A 
in altissimo. You 
know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quali- 
thes are distinguished is 
power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympea- 
thy, perfection of opes 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distiact 
ake, trill and stac- 
- withal quickly 
eto bow-pressare 
from ps planissimo te 
fortissimo. If you do mot 
possess such « violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet—"An Artist's 
Touch''— which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opia- 
jons from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS 
Viclins sent te respens!- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with ether 
new or famous old vie- 
ling. If desired, gradual 
Reiadah] Grand Medel, $25¢ charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL 
MENONA DRIVE, R. F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bidg., Chicego) 









624 S. Michigan Boulevard 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


Kidd Key Conservatory “a 























HANS RICHARD is Director in the Conservatory 
and is assisted by an able corps of teachers 


For Catalog address $8 MRS. L. A. KIDD KEY 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 








Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Moder 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils, 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





























N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 


Directors: Cart Hein, Aucust FratMcKe. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: H armony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection, concerts, ense mble playing, vocal sig ht reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
professors. TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(METROPOL COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Summer Session, June 19th to July 28th 


Special Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Harmony, 
Musical Form, Ear Training, Sight Reading, Pedagogy, and History of Music 


Send for circulars and catalog 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


3ist Season, October and, 1916 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President 














Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 


Summer Session Begins June 13, 1916 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 














MUSICAL COURIER 


Mason Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS | 
OF PIANOS” 


_@ Q_ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON | 

















THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 
AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 










- HAMBURG 





Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
Warerooms: Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 





























: PLAYER PIANOS 


Metabtished 1664 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 


JEWETT tone has no equal smony pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


JEVWETT PIANO CO.. ~ - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 






































"HE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 


It is built to satisfy the most 




















cultivated tastes : : : : : : 
The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 
artists : : 3:33:33 3838 3 i 
THE AUTOPIANO CO. ' 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York y 
316 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margare t Street 














Corner 324 Street 



































